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I.  Human  Hungers  Demand  Satisfaction 


ANY  COGENT  DISCUSSION  OF  MAN  IN  RELATION  TO 
his  time-off-the-job  must  commence  with  a  consideration  of  man 
—of  human  beings  who  work  and  play,  laugh  and  cry,  who  get 
interested  and  bored,  and  hope  and  dream.  Recreation  is  an  as- 
pect of  living  as  it  concerns  people,  and  people  are  funny— they 
are  so  much  like  people.  Activities  are  simply  their  media  of  ex- 
pression, the  tools.  It  is  appropriate,  therefore,  to  examine  man, 
even  though  the  consultation  be  brief— and  the  mirror  used,  rather 
than  the  x-ray. 

The  human  being  in  a  very  real  sense  is  a  glorified  test-tube 
containing  chemicals,  subject  to  constant  chemical  reactions;  so 
that  an  infinite  number  of  formulae  are  being  rewritten  slowly 
or  suddenly,  with  the  passing  minutes.  Every  bit  of  activity,  men- 
tal, emotional  and  physical,  produces  some  chemical  change  call- 
ing for  readjustment.  Thejwholeness  of  the^individual  cries_  out 

for  balance,  for  refreshment,  for  replenishment,  and  for  revitali- 
zation.  So  nature  demands  for  the  body  variety  in  physical  and 
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spiritual  nourishment  and  a  change  of  pace.  To  defy  one's  chem- 
istry is  to  invite  inefficiency,  to  accelerate  deterioration  and  to 
court  eventual  crack-up.  When  the  law  of  diminishing  returns 
begins  to  take  its  toll  from  productivity  and  stability,  from  the 
satisfaction  in  living  and  in  doing,  it  is  time  for  a  rest  or  a  change— 
and  they  are  frequently  synonymous.  Strains  must  be  relaxed; 
losses  must  be  compensated.  Our  endurance  is  inexorably  limited 
by  our  chemistry;  even  our  outlooks  are  flavored  and  colored  by 
our  chemistry. 

Transcendent  in  importance  to  this  chemical  makeup  of  the 
human  being  is  his  oneness.  The  individual  is  a  whole  human 
being.  No  longer  do  philosophers,  psychologists  nor,  indeed,  any 
who  have  reason  to  understand  and  deal  with  people,  espouse 
the  convenient  but  fallacious  theory  that  man,  like  all  Gaul,  is 
rdivided  into  three  parts,  the  physical,  the  mental  and  the  emo- 
tional—each clearly  separable,  easily  distinguishable  and  inde- 
pendently responsible  in  its  functions.  Instead,  it  is  held  that  the 
individual  thinks  and  feels  and  acts  with  his  body,  his  mind  and 
his  emotions  in  concert;  that  he  is  an  integrated  unit.  The  bank- 
er's arthritis  and  his  wife's  heckling  at  the  breakfast  table  are 
part  of  his  thinking  as  he  considers  making  a  loan.  No  matter 
how  securely  he  feels  cloistered  in  objectivity,  the  opinions  of  his 
aching  joints  and  his  bruised  ego  will  be  part  of  the  verdict  which 
he  pictures  as  his  coldly  detached  intellect  alone.  The  baseball 
player's  hitting  and  fielding  on  a  given  day  reflect  not  only  the 
skill  of  his  muscles,  but  what  is  happening  to  his  mind  and  to  his 
emotions. 

The  wholeness  of  man  derives  its  nourishment  froni  a  wise, 
balanced,  and  satisfying  exercise  of  all  the  parts  of  the  total  being 
—the  mind  and  muscles,  the  emotions  and  the  spirit. 

This  highly  mechanized  industrial  age  with  its  materialistic 
accent  has  transfigured  the  working  lives  of  most  human  beings. 
Millions  of  men  ( and,  in  wartime,  women )  work  at  assembly  lines 
looking  all  day  long  at  a  monotonous  parade  of  identical  objects 
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going  by,  perhaps  screwing  on  nut  272,  or  attaching  part  48b, 
using  one  tiny  set  of  muscles  while  starving  all  the  rest  of  the 
physical  body  of  activity,  finding  no  challenge  for  the  mind  or 
imagination,  no  exercise  for  the  emotions.  These  whole  human 
beings  are  not  only  entitled  to  an  opportunity  for  full  living,  but 
are  in  need  of  a  variety  of  experience  to  lend  balance  and  refresh- 
ment and  to  stimulate  growth.  Other  millions  lead  fractionalized 
lives  in  similarly  routinized,  constricting  jobs.  Armies  of  persons 
run  farm  machinery  over  broad  acres,  or  sit  on  stools  adding 
figures  or  typewriting.  A  tremendous  percentage  of  business  and 
professional  men  in  this  era  of  high  specialization  spend  their 
working  hours,  metaphorically,  in  tiny  corners  of  relatively  small 
rooms  in  a  great  big  world.  Housewives,  in  all  but  the  lowest  eco- 
nomic strata,  have  only  to  touch  batteries  of  electric  buttons, 
causing  ingenious  gadgets  to  mix  their  batter,  wash  their  clothes 
and  clean  their  rooms.  The  wholeness  of  all  these  human  beings 
cries  out  for  release  from  the  suffocation  of  dwarfed  experience. 
It  is  in  his  time-off-the-job,  his  free  choosing  time,  his  earned 
leisure,  that  man  must  find  compensation  for  the  deprivations  of 
his  work.  It  is  then  that  he  may  discover  his  potentialities  and 
may  venture  into  chosen  pastures  at  the  dictates  of  his  appetites 
and  talents. 

~  Man  is  a  social  animal.  He  has  a  strongly  gregarious  instinct. 
He  likes  to  work  and  play  and  share  experiences  with  his  fellow- 
man.  He  likes  to  contest  against  his  fellows  and  to  show  off  before 
them.  He  hungers  to  belong.  Deeply  rooted  in  his  nature  is  a 
desire  for  this  recognition.  He  covets  the  badge  of  eligibility  to 
the  group. 

Equally  significant  in  relation  to  a  man's  use  of  his  free  time 
is  his  creative  urge.  Every  human  being  desires  to  make  or  achieve 
something  which  expresses  himself  and  his  skill.  In  every  human 
breast  exists  a  creative  spark,  which,  however  tiny,  can  be  fanned 
into  a  flame.  The  urge  to  create  need  not  be  concerned  only  with 
bridges,  poems,  public  monuments,  symphonies  and  learned 
tomes.  This  hunger  may  be  gratified  by  fashioning  a  knit  garment, 
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a  two-base  hit,  a  photograph  or  dance  step,  a  bowHng  score,  a 
model  airplane,  a  garden,  or  just  an  idea. 

Man  is  naturally  competitive.  He  strives  to  excel.  He  finds  satis- 
faction in  measuring  his  efforts  against  par,  against  his  fellowman 
and  against  nature.  He  may  find  his  outlet  in  climbing  a  stubborn 
mountain,  or  in  sailing  a  sensitive  boat  in  temperamental  v^eather; 
in  a  game  of  ball  or  golf,  he  may  ease  his  competitive  hunger;  by 
entering  the  products  of  his  skill  in  an  art  show,  or  in  a  story- 
writing  or  music  contest.  The  very  nature  of  the  economic  age 
in  which  we  live,  and  the  kind  of  society  which  is  ours,  is  a  stimu- 
lant to  this  love  of  competition. 

The  spirit  of  adventure  is  a  part  of  man's  makeup.  In  some 
persons  the  desire  to  sail  uncharted  seas  is  an  overwhelming  urge; 
in  others,  the  appetite  confines  itself  to  a  mild  curiosity.  But 
people,  by  and  large,  like  to  see  what  is  behind  the  curtain;  like 
to  break  trails  and  explore  new  areas  and  discover  things  on  their 
own  account.  It  is  true  that  this  spirit  of  pioneering  cannot  always 
find  robust  expression.  Exploration  and  discovery  are  all  too 
frequently  vestigial  forms  of  the  activities  of  great  adventurers, 
whose  exploits  bring  alive  the  pages  of  history  and  romance.  For 
every  spare-time  adventurer  who  hunts  big  game  in  Africa,  or 
exhumes  remnants  of  early  civilization  from  the  desert  or  moun- 
tain fastness,  there  are  thousands  who  do  their  venturing  in  the 
pages  of  books,  clinging  desperately  to  the  imagination  as  it  takes 
fast  corners  and  soars  into  high  altitudes;  who  hunt  words  in 
cross-word  puzzles;  who  collect  antiques,  stamps  and  first  editions; 
and  who  thrill  to  the  roller-coaster  and  chute-the-chutes  in  their 
myriad  forms.  Whether  hunting  pheasants  or  rare  coins,  whether 
building  a  log  cabin  on  the  edge  of  a  remote  lake,  or  fitting  to- 
gether a  puzzle,  the  participant  is  slaking  the  same  sort  of  thirst. 

Human  nature  also  includes  a  combative  element.  It  would  be 
a  mere  academic  exercise  to  distinguish  between  the  competitive 
urge,  the  spirit  of  adventure  and  the  combative  instinct.  In  fact, 
such  reference  to  these  various  appetites  might  invite  the  wrath 
or  the  pity  of  psychologists.  There  is  no  pretence  to  do  more  here 
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than  simply  indicate  the  attributes  of  man's  nature  which  underHe 
the  kind  of  Hfe  he  wants  to  hve,  and  should  be  given  every  op- 
portunity to  live,  in  his  free  time.  The  desire  for  physical  contact 
in  sport,  the  urge  to  measure  strength,  skill  and  agility  in  comba- 
tive games— all  this  is  inherent  in  man's  demand  for  self-expression. 

Not  infrequently  the  individual  satisfies  his  combative  appetite 
vicariously.  Thousands  of  inoflFensive,  mild-mannered,  white- 
collared  workers,  including  shy  little  men  and  amiable  big  men 
who  wouldn't  purposely  step  on  an  insect,  attend  professional 
wrestling  matches,  acknowledged  to  be  synthetic  and  histrionic 
—pseudo-sports  contests  of  skill  and  endurance— and  find  them- 
selves gesturing  wildly,  springing  out  of  their  seats,  and  virtually 
frothing  at  the  mouth,  while  exhorting  a  favorite  gladiator  to 
tear  off  his  opponent's  arm,  to  maim  him,  or  to  gouge  out  an  eye. 
Spent,  but  gratified,  they  are  able  to  re-submit  complacently  to 
the  dull  routines  of  their  workaday  world.  They  have  slaked  the 
thirst  for  combat. 

These  characteristic  hungers,  the  warp  and  woof  of  the 
humanity  of  man,  impel  him  to  seek  opportunities  which  will 
enable  him  to  develop  as  a  balanced  organism,  to  adjust  and  to 
give  expression  to  himself.  In  the  aggregate  they  hurl  a  poignant 
challenge  to  the  individual  to  invest  his  off-duty  time  pleasantly 
and  profitably.  They  challenge  society  to  concern  itself  generously 
in  the  growth  and  happiness  of  its  members.  Fortunately,  these 
demands  for  personality  development,  as  well  as  that  of  making 
a  living,  find  a  ready  ally  in  the  adequate  and  even  generous 
leisure  time  afforded  the  great  preponderances  of  individuals  in 
a  democratic  society.  (Perhaps,  because  of  its  connotations,  the 
expression  leisure  time'  tends  to  weaken  the  importance  and 
seriousness  of  the  case.  Leisure  time  does  not,  however,  mean 
luxury  time,  nor  does  it  refer  to  the  exclusive  possession  of  the 
opulent  minority.  Leisure  is  the  time-off- the- job.  It  is  earned 
choosing  time.  It  belongs  to  all.)  It  is  not  a  loose  statement  to 
say  that  most  people  have  much  more  time  which  they  may  call 
their  own  than  they  are  conscious  of  or,  in  many  cases,  willing 
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to  admit.  More  important  yet,  many  people  have  more  time  at 
their  own  disposal  than  they  are  prepared  to  manage  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  full  living.  Those  persons  who  pride  themselves  on 
"working"  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  hours  a  day— and  they  exist 
in  appreciable  numbers  varying  with  the  times— are  either  using 
the  term  "work"  loosely,  or  are  suffering  a  gradual  diminution  of 
efficiency.  Frequently,  however,  they  are  engaging  unintention- 
ally in  self-deceit.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  these  fifteen-hour- 
per-day  men  commiserating  with  each  other,  and  somewhat 
oblivious  to  the  press  of  time,  in  the  cocktail  lounge,  on  the  golf 
course,  over  chips  and  a  poker  deck,  or  over  the  newspapers  in 
their  clubs.  Or,  in  some  cases,  they  may  be  disdaining  a  regular 
dosage  of  relaxation  and  self-expression  pursuits,  only  to  fall  heir 
to  an  enforced  vacation  in  a  hospital  bed  or  a  rest  home.  These 
latter  persons  have  not  learned  to  blend  work  and  play,  and  in 
flouting  nature's  demand  for  balanced  living  by  failing  to  dis- 
cover and  grasp  some  leisure  hours  as  part  of  day-by-day  life 
have  cheated  themselves  of  well-being  beyond  their  ability  to 
compensate  by  an  extended  vacation  period.  Or  they  simply  have 
never  learned  to  relax  and  play— and  must  face  the  penalties. 

A  few  years  ago  a  headline  story  in  a  big-city  newspaper  told 
of  a  bus  driver  ( not  the  proverbial  one )  who  for  several  years  had 
driven  up  and  down  the  same  line  without  a  vacation.  Finally, 
he  took  a  vacation.  On  the  way  home  he  stopped  in  a  wine  tavern 
and  acquired  an  idea  or  two  and  an  overwhelming  urge  which 
he  immediately  gratified.  He  went  out  and  appropriated  an  empty 
bus  and  drove  it  over  the  lines  he  had  never  been  on,  clanging  at 
will  and  stopping  for  no  one.  This  self-explosion  is  closely  enough 
akin  to  self-expression  to  have  some  suggestive  value. 

People— all  people— have  time  which  is  their  own— that  time 
which  is  left  of  the  twenty-four  hours  after  you  subtract  the  time 
invested  in  work,  in  sleeping  and  in  eating— and  the  last  is 
frequently  a  recreational  pastime  for  those  who  have  have  learned 
the  art  of  living.  This  is  the  time  of  golden  opportunity,  every 
bit  as  advantageous  when  spent  in  playing  well,  as  the  hours  in 
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which  one  works  well.  Proverbially  considered,  it  follows  that  as 
the  twig  is  bent,  so  the  tree  will  grow.  Certainly  full  growth  and 
blossoming  is  the  natural  aspiration  of  every  one,  not  only  for 
himself  and  his  family,  but  should  be  also  for  his  fellows  who  make 
up  the  society  in  which  he  is  to  flourish.  Society  and  the  individual 
are  closely  interrelated  so  that  what  afflicts  or  benefits  one,  in 
some  way  affects  the  other.  But  it  is  in  the  democratic  society  that 
individual  choice  and  effort  can  penetrate  furthest  and  reap  rich 
merit.  It  is  in  relation  to  this  society  that  recreation  deserves  a 
hearing. 
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11.  Democracy's  Fifth  Freedom 


THE  INDIVIDUAL  IS  THE  FOUNDATION  OF  A  DEMO- 

cratic  society.  Institutions  devised  by  free  men  for  safe-guarding 
their  rights,  providing  opportunities  and  evoking  their  dutiful 
allegiance,  aim  to  provide  a  fertile  soil  and  favorable  climate  for 
the  flowering  of  The  Four  Freedoms.  Yes— and  for  a  Fifth 
Freedom.  To  the  freedom  of  speech  and  of  worship,  to  the  freedom 
from  want  and  from  fear,  must  be  added  the  freedom  of  choice 
of  pursuits  for  one's  enjoyment  and  satisfaction  in  making  a  life 
in  one's  time  off-the-job,  in  one's  earned  leisure. 

The  individual's  time  when  he  can  call  his  soul  his  own,  is 
precious  time,  because  it  is  self-discovery  time.  It  is  then  that  a 
great  deal  of  the  development  of  personality  and  the  shaping  of 
character  occurs.  Then  one  comes  to  terms  with  oneselF  and  with 
life.  Then  one  adjusts  to  his  society.  Then  one  finds  the  opportunity 
to  extract  the  juice  of  living.  For  countless  numbers  the  time  off- 
the-job  is  their  only  unmortgaged  possession.  What  a  wonderful 
asset  it  may  be!  Or  a  liability,  depending  on  one's  capacity  to 
appreciate  it  and  on  opportunity  to  use  it. 
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The  kind  of  a  personal  investment  and  asset  to  society  it  turns 
out  to  be  depends  largely  on  society's  awareness  of  the  significance 
of  free  time  and  its  jealous  concern  for  opportunities  for  its 
members  to  utilize  it  pleasantly  and  profitably.  Democracy's 
texture,  in  fact  its  very  reality,  is  determined  in  no  small  measure 
by  what  happens  to  its  people  in  their  own  time  off-the-job. 

All  too  numerous,  in  peace  and  in  war,  are  examples  of  the 
high  dignity  of  the  human  being  in  this  democratic  society  where 
his  life  assumes  great  worth.  His  attributes  are  not  due  simply 
to  the  fact  that  he  holds  a  job  and  contributes  his  working  hours 
in  some  humble  way  to  the  progress  of  civilization.  They  well 
from  his  opportunity  to  live  a  life  of  fuller  richness  in  time  which 
he  dares  to  call  his  own. 

As  work  becomes  more  specialized  in  a  society  of  growing 
complexity,  and  machines  threaten  other  millions  with  a  kind 
of  work-day  thraldom,  these  fuller  living  hours  assume  a  growing 
importance.  The  promise  of  greater  leisure  in  the  postwar  economy 
attaches  added  significance. 

Before  the  war,  the  forty-hour  week  was  an  established  fact. 
It  represented  one  of  the  important  products  of  the  machine  age. 

After  the  war,  it  is  inevitable  that  we  shall  commence  with  the 
forty-hour  week.  Perhaps  we  shall  discover  that  two  of  the  major 
factors  in  bringing  about  that  sort  of  distribution  of  wealth  which 
will  assure  'freedom  from  want'  and  'from  fear,'  without  denatur- 
ing the  free  enterprise  system,  will  be  a  still  further  decrease  in 
the  number  of  hours  in  the  work  week.  The  socio-economic  struc- 
ture will  face  the  problem  of  finding  employment  for  additional 
millions  in  useful  and  necessary  services.  As  more  machines  and 
added  magic  in  mechanization  throw  more  men  out  of  work  in 
recognized  industries,  other  new  machines  in  new  fields  of  pro- 
duction will  call  some  of  them  back  to  the  belt  lines.  And  in- 
creased production  and  the  attendant  demands  of  the  processes 
of  distribution  will  make  jobs  for  others.  But  a  fair  share  of  the 
employment  slack  will  have  to  be  taken  up  by  tremendous  in- 
creases in  the  number  of  jobs  in  the  human  services.  Doubtless 
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a  substantial  gain  should  be  made  in  education  (where  another 
million  carefully  selected  and  better  trained  school  teachers 
should  swell  the  ranks),  in  health  and  sanitation,  in  protective 
services,  in  the  military  establishments— and  in  recreation  services 
of  endless  variety.  Society  will  also  be  confronted  with  the  job  of 
preparing  the  citizenry  for  the  enjoyable  and  enlightened  use 
of  the  inevitably  increased  leisure  time,  and  of  providing  ample 
and  appropriate  opportunities  for  diversion  and  self-expression, 
so  that  the  people  may  live  the  kind  of  lives  a  democratic  society 
aims  to  guarantee.  The  solution  of  one  problem  is  complementary 
to  the  solution  of  the  other.  In  caring  amply  for  this  time-off-the- 
job,  society  will  be  employing  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  in 
service  which  will  pay  rich,  though  immeasurable,  dividends.  In 
extending  this  right  and  blessing  to  its  people,  society  will  be 
bulwarking  itself  against  unrest  and  the  disalfections  born  of 
discontent  and  failure  to  find  flavor  in  community  living. 

Decent  housing,  adequate  clothing  and  sufficient  food  (let  us 
hope  interesting  food)  provide  the  base  for  recreation.  Their 
association  cannot  be  unravelled. 

But  recreation,  too,  is  a  need.  It  is  the  stuff  to  feed  other  natural 
hungers  just  as  real. 

Democracy  strives  to  breathe  reality  into  the  ideal  of  equal 
opportunity.  It  prides  itself  in  raising  living  standards.  In  this 
country  it  has  suceeded  admirably— if  we  may  overlook  the  too 
frequent  bald  spots,  the  too  vast  parched  and  sterile  regions. 

Raising  the  standard  of  living  is  empty,  if  it  doesn't  improve 
the  quality  of  life.  If  the  individual's  own  choosing  time,  rich  in 
self-respect  because  he  has  earned  it  in  honorable,  useful  work, 
his  time  to  feel  life's  warm  breath  on  his  heart  and  to  call  his  soul 
his  own— if  this,  his  leisure,  is  barren  because  society  has  failed 
to  show  him  how  to  use  it,  and  provide  him  ready  opportunity, 
democracy  is  a  promise  not  entirely  fulfilled.  Man  must  work  at 
democracy  to  make  it  live  and  democracy,  in  turn,  must  help  man 
live— and  live  fully. 

The  standard  of  living  is  not  measured  by  refrigerators,  wash- 
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ing  machines,  plumbing,  cars  and  paved  sidewalks  alone.  It 
includes  not  just  food  for  the  stomach,  but  nourishment  for  the 
spirit;  not  only  clothes  for  the  back,  but  warmth  for  the  heart; 
things  to  have,  yes,  and  things  to  see— but,  more  important,  things 
to  do  and  things  to  appreciate  and  things  to  ponder  on. 

It  is  high  time  that  recreation  was  rescued  from  the  'poor  rela- 
tions' category.  In  the  family  of  social  services,  it  must  no  longer 
be  considered  a  mere  'dog  and  pony  show.'  It  must  be  thought 
of,  talked  of  and  paid  for  in  terms  of  dollars,  not  dimes.  It  either 
has  a  place  in  the  American  scheme  of  living  or  it  is  simply  some- 
thing for  politicians  to  talk  about  to  placate  constituents,  and  for 
relatively  few  people  to  make  a  living  at.  If  it  is  to  be  accepted 
whole-heartedly  as  a  public  responsibility— as  there  is  every  evi- 
dence that  it  is  being  accepted— it  must  be  regarded  as  a  legiti- 
mate offspring  with  full  rights.  America  doesn't  treat  any  of  her 
accepted  social  obligations  shabbily. 

The  status  of  recreation  must  not  be  temporary.  It  would  be 
calamitous,  in  a  surge  of  enthusiasm  engendered  by  post-war 
prosperity  and  by  the  already  bulging  coffers  of  municipalities 
and  states,  to  give  recreation  a  green  light  only  to  change  it  to 
red  when  the  surplus  funds  are  drained  off  by  whatever  crises 
are  in  the  offing.  Such  amputation  would  weaken  the  whole  social 
structure  through  loss  of  blood.  Recreation  services  must  be 
thought  of  at  least  to  as  high  a  degree  as  are  health  and  sanitation, 
education,  fire  and  police  protection.  Recreation  will  pay  for  itself 
many  times  over  in  increased  production  due  to  improved  ef- 
ficiency of  workers,  better  health,  stronger  moral  fibre  and  even 
enhanced  property  values.  And  it  will  pay  the  inestimable 
premium  of  the  greater  happiness  and  self-respect  of  the  nation's 
population.  Communities  will  be  better  places  to  live  in.  Labor 
and  the  farm  will  know  more  of  stability  and  living  values.  Pride 
in  home,  state  and  nation  will  grow. 

Contemplate,  if  you  will,  the  miracle  which  could  be  performed 
in  lifting  the  face  of  the  nation,  in  giving  the  people— all  the 
people— a  chance  to  pull  their  feet  out  of  the  mud  and  raise  their 
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eyes  and  their  hearts  toward  the  heavens,  to  live  youth  vitally 
and  joyously  and  to  grow  old  gracefully. 

In  recreation  the  individual  is  his  own  paymaster.  His  whole 
being  records  the  value  received.  His  mind,  his  emotions,  his 
body— these  are  receiving  tellers.  His  hungers,  inborn,  and  his 
tastes,  cultivated,  must  be  satisfied.  His  need  for  balance  and  total- 
expression,  his  longing  for  companionship,  his  desire  to  belong, 
his  propensity  to  competition,  his  love  of  adventure,  his  lust  for 
combat— for  testing  his  skills  and  powers  against  a  worthy  foe- 
are  natural  appetites  and  not  to  be  denied. 

With  some,  the  yearning  for  the  finer  things  is  always  part  of 
self;  with  all,  such  urge  should  be  offered  opportunity,  sought, 
dug  for  and  nurtured. 

If,  when  peace  returns  and  the  machines  are  whirring  in  produc- 
tion of  goods  for  building  and  providing  man's  comforts,  the 
American  worker  finds  he  is  working,  on  the  average,  only  forty 
hours  a  week  ( which  seems  an  eventual  maximum ) ,  and  sleeping 
fifty-six  hours,  he  will  have  seventy-two  hours  per  week  of  leisure 
—his  own  choosing  time— to  invest  for  his  refreshment,  revitaliza- 
tion,  comfort,  enjoyment  and  self-discovery. 

The  sustaining  power  of  recreation  is  a  magic  force  in  making 
unpalatable  work  acceptable.  In  Anything  Can  Happen,  a  very 
human  little  story  of  a  Georgian  Russian's  experiences  after  arriv- 
ing in  this  country— a  story  obviously  written  for  laughing  and 
choking  purposes,  but  dripping  with  philosophy  and  nibbling  at 
a  problem  or  two— there  appears: 

I  tried  silk  mill  and  after  that  factory  where  they  made 
statues— ugly  ones— from  plaster.  I  stayed  there  until  head 
artist  gave  me  camel  to  cast,  only  looked  like  a  cow,  this 
camel.  I  was  ashamed  to  make  such  a  monstrosity  animal  so  I 
changed  shape  little  bit  here  and  there  to  give  some  camel 
personality  to  it.  But  when  artist  saw  he  got  mad  and  told 
me  how  many  schools  he  was  in— London,  Paris,  Dresden— 
(just  my  point,  no  camels  living  in  any  of  those  places,  cer- 
tainly) and  I'm  fired  again.  Then  I  went  for  house  painter 
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but  somehow  the  boss  and  me  didn't  suit  each  other.  Finally 
I  met  a  Georgian,  there  were  only  two,  three  of  us  in  New 
York  this  time,  who  worked  in  a  cleaning  factory  and  he  took 
me  for  his  assistant.  It  was  awful  place,  I  dipped  the  clothes 
to  take  away  spots.  The  gas  we  used  came  up  in  my  head 
and  through  my  throat  and  out  my  ears.  My  every  piece  of 
meat  whole  week  long  was  spiced  with  that  gas.  But  no 
matter  how  the  week  went  the  Sundays  were  good  because 
then  we  made  all  day  the  holiday  and  took  ourselves  in  Van 
Cortlandt  Park  where  there  was  country  and  trees  and 
flowers.  We  could  make  fires  and  roast  cubed  lamb  shashliks 
and  walk  on  the  grass  and  forget  the  factory.  For  one  day 
anyway  we  could  enjoy  to  live  like  human  beings.  From  six 
o'clock  on,  every  Sunday  morning,  subway  was  packed  full. 
Russians,  Syrians,  Greeks,  Armenians,  all  kinds  of  peoples, 
carrying  their  grampas  and  babys  and  gallon  jugs  and  folding 
chairs  and  charcoal  sacks  and  hammocks  and  samovars  and 
lunch  baskets  and  rugs.  Every  one  hurrying  to  their  regular 
place  in  the  park  so  they  could  start  tea  and  lay  out  the 
lunch,  to  make  the  day  last  a  long,  long  time.* 

The  Sundays  were  good! 

Rich  off-hour  experience  makes  the  promissory  note  of  nourish- 
ing leisure  to  come  pay  high  interest.  It  makes  a  dull  work  routine 
acceptable.  And  when  the  dark  days  come  it  gives  something  to 
cling  to,  a  rope  to  grasp  until  the  undertow  recedes. 

There  was  a  little  dachshund  once 
So  long  he  had  no  notion 
How  long  it  took  to  notify 
His  tail  of  his  emotion. 
And  thus  it  was  that  though  his  eyes 
Were  filled  with  woe  and  sadness, 
His  little  tail  kept  wagging  on 
Because  of  previous  gladness. 

When  years  pile  up  enough  to  excuse  some  reminiscing,  the 
pleasant  recollections  keep  life  wagging  on. 

*  Anything  Can  Happen  by  George  Papashviley.  N.  Y.  Harper  Bros.  1945. 
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III.  Recreation — A  Way  of  Life 


RECREATION   IS   NOT   A   MATTER   OF   MOTIONS-BUT 

rather  of  emotions.  It  is  a  personal  response,  a  psychological  reac- 
tion, an  attitude,  an  approach,  a  way  of  life. 

Perhaps  I  can  make  this  clear  if  you  will  accept  my  invitation 
to  a  pleasure  jaunt. 

Let's  go  canoeing.  Canoeing  is  wonderful  recreation— if  you  like 
it.  It  is  a  delightful  social  pastime— with  the  right  companions.  I 
don't  own  canoes  but  I  have  a  friend  who  does.  He  has  left  the 
city  temporarily,  and  turned  the  keys  of  the  boathouse  over  to  me 
suggesting  that  I  share  the  canoes  and  the  inviting  stream,  with 
company  of  my  own  choosing.  And  now  I  am  inviting  you— several 
of  you— to  join  me  in  this  promising  experience— simply  because 
I  like  you.  We  plan  to  meet  at  an  appointed  spot  at  sunrise  a  day 
or  two  later. 

I  arise  on  the  scheduled  morning  after  a  good  night's  sleep, 
feeling  refreshed,  vital  and  enthusiastic.  It  is  downright  good  to 
be  alive  and  to  greet  such  a  promising  day.  I  am  keenly  anticipat- 
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ing  meeting  you  and  I  am  not  disappointed,  for  you,  too,  seem  to 
be  in  tune  with  the  day.  We  proceed  to  the  boathouse.  The  canoes 
feel  hght  and  good  and  friendly  to  our  shoulders.  We  start  down 
the  winding  path.  The  sun  smiles  benignly.  Branches  from  the 
overhanging  trees  brush  their  dewey  leaves  against  our  faces  oc- 
casionally, flirtatiously,  coquettishly.  The  pebbles  on  the  path  are 
scarcely  noticeable.  Your  conversation  is  particularly  smart  and 
bright.  This  is  indeed  a  satisfying  experience.  We  come  to  the 
fork  in  the  path.  We  take  the  right  fork  which  should  bring  us 
to  the  river  two  hundred  yards  or  so  farther  on. 

But  after  we  have  gone  considerably  more  than  two  hundred 
yards,  we  seem  to  be  getting  farther  from  the  stream.  Suddenly 
I  stop,  snap  my  fingers  and  say,  "I'm  sorry  gang,  I  remember  now 
that  he  told  me  to  take  the  left  fork  and  not  the  right.  We'll  have 
to  retrace  our  steps." 

At  once  the  canoes  weigh  heavily;  the  sun  feels  hot;  the  pebbles 
on  the  path  become  sizable  rocks;  the  branches  now  are  bother- 
some—and much  of  the  spark  seems  to  have  left  your  conversation. 
There  is  no  immediate  satisfaction  or  fun  now.  But  the  job  is  still 
worth  doing.  Our  efforts  will  be  rewarded  with  a  paycheck  of 
pleasure  when  we  finally  get  on  the  water.  We  steel  ourselves  to 
the  task,  retrace  our  steps  to  the  fork,  follow  the  other  path  toward 
the  river.  Finally— there  it  is— a  silvery,  shimmering,  inviting 
stream,  pushing  its  way  through  pretty  countryside,  meandering 
through  willow-lined  banks. 

We  are  just  about  to  shove  the  noses  of  the  barks  in  the  waters 
when  one  of  you  espies  on  a  nearby  tree  a  large,  freshly  painted 
sign  which  says,  "canoeing  on  this  stream  temporarily  sus- 
pended. By  Order  of  The  Sheriff." 

Now  the  canoes  weigh  a  ton,  the  sun  is  damnably  hot,  the 
branches  are  devilish,  the  rocks  are  boulders— and  don't  crack 
wise  now.  We  simply  couldn't  take  it.  All  there  is  left  for  us  to  do 
is  to  drag  the  canoes  to  the  boathouse  and  drag  the  bodies  home. 
No  satisfaction  in  the  doing;  no  reward  at  the  end  of  the  job. 

You  will  note  that  we  have  been  going  through  the  same  motions 
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with  the  same  people  in  the  same  environment  throughout  the 
entire  process.  When  we  found  satisfaction  in  the  very  doing— 
when  the  experience  paid  off  in  gratification  right  along— we  were 
playing.  We  were  indulging  in  recreation.  When  the  satisfaction 
went  out  of  the  immediate  doing  and  the  compensation  was  post- 
poned until  we  achieved  our  objective  of  pleasure  on  the  river, 
what  had  been  play,  became  work.  When  there  was  not  only  no 
gratification  in  the  process,  but  also  no  reward  at  the  end  of  the 
job,  the  work  became  drudgery. 

Work  diflFers  from  play,  not  in  the  nature  of  the  motions,  but 
rather  in  the  motivation  and  in  the  form  of  compensation.  One 
works  for  money,  power  or  prestige.  The  paychecks,  in  whichever 
form,  come  at  the  completion  of  the  job.  In  play  one  is  paid  off 
throughout  the  participation  in  terms  of  satisfaction  and  gratifica- 
tion, or  fun  and  enjoyment. 

One  man's  recreation  may  be  another  man's  work— and  another 
man's  boredom.  Your  work  to-day  may  be  your  recreation  to- 
morrow. 

y       There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  recreation  activity— in  the  abstract. 
,    Any  activity  becomes  recreational  when  the  participant  chooses 
to  do  it,  in  his  own  time-off-the-job,  for  the  gratification  of  the 
doing. 

A  postman  may  enjoy  a  hike  and  choose  it  for  recreation. 
Reference  to  a  busman's  holiday  usually  provokes  a  tolerant 
chuckle,  but  all  sorts  of  drivers  of  all  varieties  of  life's  vehicles 
choose  at  times  to  become  passengers  in  the  same  or  similar  con- 
veyances to  find  satisfactions  and  pleasures. 

Once,  in  the  course  of  speaking  to  a  university  group,  I  made 
reference  to  a  postman  seeking  recreation  by  going  on  a  hike.  At 
the  conclusion  a  professor  of  social  science  approached  me  and 
asked, 

"By  the  way,  do  you  know  such  a  postman?" 

"Frankly  I  haven't  met  him,"  I  replied.  "But  I  am  sure  he  must 
exist." 

"You're  certainly  right,"  he  said,  "I  know  the  postman.  The 
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man  who  reads  all  our  postcards  knocked  on  our  door  one  Sunday. 
I  responded  in  a  lounging  robe.  He  addressed  me  by  name  and 
asked  how  my  wife  and  I  spent  our  weekends.  'We  read  a  lot, 
listen  to  the  radio,  go  riding,  go  out  to  dinner,  have  people  in  to 
dinner,  sometimes  go  to  a  show,  sometimes  go  to  church— but, 
just  as  this  lounging  robe  suggests,  we  loaf  a  great  deal  of  the 
time,'  I  answered.  'Just  what  I  thought,'  said  the  postman.  'I'm 
president  of  the  local  hiking  club  and  I'm  wondering  if  you'd 
like  to  join.'  'Well,  we  might  like  to,  but  what  intrigues  me  is  why 
you  would  choose  hiking  as  a  recreation.'  The  postman  was  taken 
aback  and  said,  'Can  you  imagine  a  better  recreation  for  me  than 
to  go  for  a  walk  in  the  woods  without  having  to  run  up  to  every 
tenth  tree  and  give  it  a  letter;  to  come  to  a  fork  in  the  road  and 
take  any  path  I  choose;  to  stop  and  listen  to  the  song  of  a  bird 
and  not  be  worried  about  some  dour-visaged  housewife  waiting 
impatiently  for  me  on  the  porch  down  the  street.  It's  the  best 
recreation  I  know.' " 

What  a  pleasure  it  is  for  housewives  to  flee  the  confining  work 
of  routine  meals  for  a  so-called  cooking  school  to  exercise  their 
creative  talents  concocting  new  pastries  and  salads  under  skilled 
guidance— in-between  meals.  Countless  women  seeking  compensa- 
tion for  their  home  duties  of  sewing  and  mending  find  stimulating 
recreation  in  embroidering  and  knitting  and  a  dozen  other  needle 
arts. 

Soldiers  who  have  not  particularly  fancied  reporting  to  an  exact- 
ing sergeant  on  the  rifle  range,  choose  to  spend  their  money  and 
their  off  time  at  shooting  galleries  in  nearby  towns— just  for  the 
fun  of  it.  A  good  many  flyers  spend  some  of  their  off  time  making 
model  airplanes. 

In  several  coal  mining  areas  flourish  some  of  the  best  amateur 
( recreational )  baseball  leagues  in  the  country.  It  is  not  uncommon 
for  men,  having  spent  all  day  in  arduous  muscular  labor,  to  pour 
out  of  the  mines  in  the  evening,  wash  the  grime  off,  slip  into  a 
ball  suit,  frequently  skipping  dinner,  to  go  out  and  REST  at  a 
tough  game  of  baseball.  Though  they  use  the  same  muscles,  they 
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use  them  differently.  And,  of  key  importance,  they  are  indulging 
in  a  different  emotional  experience. 

A  sailor  with  a  few  hours  leave  from  an  arduous  training  routine 
spends  his  entire  evening  jitterbugging.  When  there  is  a  brief 
time-out  from  the  gyrations  of  this  acrobatic  performance,  he 
confides  to  his  partner,  "I  have  been  working  like  a  fool  for  a 
week;  this  is  the  first  rest  I've  had.  This  is  swell  relaxation." 

A  nervously  tired  business  executive  escapes  from  problems 
cluttering  his  desk  to  keep  a  golf  appointment.  Soon  his  whole 
world  has  shrunk  to  the  size  of  a  golf  ball  which  he  chases  avidly 
over  a  carefully  coiffed  and  manicured  pasture,  with  a  set  of 
glorified  gardentools.  While  he  alternately  berates  his  clubs,  luck 
and  lack  of  skills,  he  thrills  to  the  good  stroke  he  occasionally  gets, 
breathes  fresh  air  and  stretches  muscles  which  need  it.  But  that 
is  incidental.  Gone  are  his  troubles,  forgotten  are  business  and 
domestic  vexations.  Soon  he  has  known  the  elixir  of  the  tingling 
shower  bath  and  is  invested  in  the  fellowship  of  the  19th  hole. 
To  the  enjoyment  of  the  game  is  added  the  pleasure  of  playing 
it  over  in  uncensored  conversation,  to  the  accompaniment  of 
reciprocal  ribbings. 

Another  tired  businessman  trades  off  his  wordly  care  for  the 
problems  of  the  chess  board  and  returns  to  the  desk  to  wonder 
where  his  major  problems  have  disappeared. 

A  president  of  a  large  corporation  hurries  home  from  his  richly 
carpeted  office,  to  don  overalls  and  mix  concrete.  He  has  built  all 
sorts  of  walls,  walks  and  gargoylish  flower  pots  on  his  spacious 
acres.  His  friends  think  he  has  mutilated  his  beautiful  estate;  still 
they  admit  he  has  enjoyed  himself  no  end  doing  it.  His  wife  feels 
that  it  is  so  good  for  his  spirit  and  his  nervous  system  that  she 
indulges  him  occasionally  by  planting  a  geranium  or  rubber  plant 
in  one  of  the  outlandish  containers. 

Still  another  acquaintance  of  mine  plays  in  a  different  manner. 
Most  of  his  life  he  has  worked  hard,  finding  enjoyment  in  raising 
flowers  and  attending  picnics  and  church  socials.  Play,  he  thought 
—not  understanding  it— was  wasteful,  if  not  wicked.  So,  eschewing 
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baseball,  cards  and  dancing,  he  assumed  he  had  never  played. 
In  time,  his  bank  and  chain  of  drug-stores  prospered.  Civic  afiFairs 
became  an  interesting,  exciting,  satisfying  pastime  to  him.  Hold- 
ing high  community,  church  and  club  offices,  heading  committees 
for  Dollar  Day  and  County  Fair  Exhibit,  and  being  stopped  on 
the  street  for  counsel  and  to  hear  his  efforts  praised,  were  meat 
and  drink  to  him.  This  busyness  with  people  and  community 
affairs  was  a  hobby.  His  hours  would  have  been  empty  and  flavor- 
less without  this  recreation.  At  a  luncheon  of  his  service  club,  the 
speaker,  who  more  than  once  had  been  refused  donations  for 
community  recreation  by  this  otherwise  generous  giver— not 
without  a  solemn  dissertation  on  the  evils  of  play— was  making 
the  case  for  recreation.  He  seized  upon  an  example  of  avocations; 
among  others,  that  of  a  civic  play-boy.  He  didn't  have  to  mention 
his  name.  All  eyes  turned  on  him,  to  discover  him  beaming  and 
bowing  in  admission.  He  was  a  'soft  touch'  for  community  recrea- 
tion thereafter.  In  fact  he  played  at  its  promotion. 

A  Rotary  Club  committee  on  gifts  and  presentations  was  think- 
ing about  an  appropriate  memento  for  its  retiring  president,  a 
particularly  revered  leader.  The  Chairman,  with  a  fine  under- 
standing of  people,  turned  attention  away  from  the  customary 
watch,  luggage  and  desk  sets.  "What's  his  hobby?  What  does  he 
play  at?"  he  asked.  No  one  had  a  satisfactory  answer.  "Let's  visit 
his  wife  and  find  out." 

They  did— and  she  knew.  She  led  him  through  the  sumptuous 
home  to  a  basement  room  equipped  with  gadgets  and  tools  and 
littered  with  pieces  of  partially  completed  furniture  and  gim- 
cracks.  "When  he's  down  here,  he  forgets  the  rest  of  the  world, 
including  me,  I'm  afraid,"  she  said.  Pointing  to  an  open  catalog, 
she  continued,  "There's  a  picture  of  a  saw  which  he  says  can  do 
all  sorts  of  tricks.  It's  the  machine  he  wants  most  right  now." 
That  was  the  answer. 

On  the  scheduled  day,  with  the  atmosphere  tingling  with 
superlatives  in  praise  of  the  retiring  chief,  he  was  handed  a 
beribboned  package.  He  dutifully  unveiled  the  gift.  When  his 
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eyes  identified  it  he  choked  up,  then  uttered  one  of  his  most 
eloquent  speeches.  "How  in  hell  did  you  fellows  know  how  keenly 
I  wanted  this?" 

Men's  toys  are  very  dear  to  their  hearts. 

I  was  accompanying  a  building  engineer,  once,  on  a  survey  of 
recreation  facilities,  to  determine  how  they  might  have  been 
better  located  and  planned  from  the  functional  standpoint.  He 
claimed  ignorance  of  and  boredom  with  recreation.  When  it 
dawned  on  him  that  we  were  concerned  with  things  people 
choose  to  do  in  their  own  time,  he  confessed  that  he  had  a  well- 
fitted  play  shop  where  he  created  furniture.  "My  masterpiece  is 
a  silver  cabinet  of  black  walnut  to  match  a  dining  set."  With  great 
enthusiasm  he  described  the  beading  on  the  doors  and  the  crescent 
designs.  He  insisted  on  showing  me  a  photograph  of  his  achieve- 
ment. Then  he  told  pridefully  of  the  particular  kind  of  roses  he 
cultivated— a  type  with  which  he  had  won  prizes  at  flower  shows. 
But  lately,  his  neighbors  to  whom  he  had  given  slips  were  winning 
blue  ribbons  over  him,  and  he  beamed  with  an  air  of  proprietor- 
ship. Lots  of  women— lots  of  men— find  many  hours  of  pleasure 
in  flower  culture. 

The  first  bright  Sunday  morning  of  spring,  I  looked  out  the  win- 
dow to  see  thirty  or  forty  people  converging  on  the  only  nearby 
half  acre  of  ground  unencumbered  with  teeming  apartment  houses. 
Army  and  Navy  officers,  government  workers  and  businessmen, 
housewives  in  the  great  democracy  of  shorts,  were  merging  with 
a  few  youngsters  and  the  inevitable  dogs  to  claim  their  share  of  a 
Victory  Garden.  They  pursued  every  known  theory  for  preparing 
the  seed  beds.  Some  tickled  the  earth  and  broadcast  seeds;  others 
dug  trenches  and  foxholes.  (They  all  got  yields— nature  is  very 
persistent. )  Some  were  concerned  with  artistic  effects.  There  was 
much  conversation.  Ideas  were  freely  exchanged  and  stubbornly 
defended. 

My  thirteen  year  old  daughter,  acquiring  one  of  the  plots, 
drafted  my  services  to  turn  over  the  soil.  She  fired  me  when  the 
planting  came,  the  really  creative  work,  but  I  had  already  had  my 
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satisfaction  in  the  exercise— and  had  met  some  interesting  people. 
And  though,  for  two  or  three  days,  I  looked  on  more  earth  than 
sky  as  I  walked  about,  a  warmth  of  satisfaction  in  having  partic- 
ipated in  the  enterprise  wrapped  me. 

I  contemplated  what  had  brought  those  people  out  to  go  a-gar- 
dening.  Doubtless  some  degree  of  patriotic  urge  was  there,  but 
nobody  thought  he  was  winning  the  war  or  taking  much  strain 
oflF  the  market.  Much  more  of  an  investment  was  there  than  the 
peak-of-the-market  prices  could  vouch  for.  Some  had  come  out  to 
ftieet  new  people  and  express  opinions.  Some  were  seeking  a 
freedom  their  jobs  wouldn't  allow.  Others  were  exercising  artistic 
talent;  or  subconsciously  gratifying  a  desire  to  play  a  part  in  bring- 
ing life  from  the  soil.  Some  women  thought  they  were  reducing, 
and  then  went  home  to  enjoy  cocktails  and  a  robust  dinner,  with 
a  net  gain  of  a  pound  or  two.  Two  young  men  were  overheard 
confiding  they  were  working  off  an  over-indulgence  of  the  previ- 
ous evening.  All  their  reasons  added  up  to  the  fact  that  they  went 
gardening  because  they  chose  to  do  so  for  the  intrinsic  satisfaction 
in  the  doing.  And  that  is  recreation. 

A  delightful  old  fellow  of  Swiss  descent  spent  his  free  time  for 
several  years  exploring  lakes,  valleys  and  mountains  in  the  vicinity 
of  his  home,  finding  haven  from  routine  office  work.  He  spent  his 
evenings  creating  a  huge  relief  map  of  the  region,  based  on  his 
findings.  He  found  added  satisfaction  in  donating  the  fruits  of 
his  play  to  a  state  institution  of  higher  learning. 

A  brilliant  young  advertising  man  of  tense,  nerve-consuming 
nature  discovered  release  and  a  new  facet  to  his  makeup  in 
lapidary.  Happiness  was  his  when,  having  found  a  fascinating  bit 
of  rock  for  his  collection,  he  could  fashion  it,  with  delicate 
machine  tools,  to  within  1- 100th  of  an  inch  of  the  specifications. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  a  philatelist,  a  collector  of  marine 
mementos,  a  swimming  enthusiast  and  reader  of  detective  tales, 
as  well  as  of  histories  and  biographies.  Not  infrequently,  during 
periods  of  greatest  strain  attendant  on  his  responsibilities  in  a 
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world  war,  he  found  time  for  chats  with  foreign  representatives 
who  brought  him  new  stamp  specimens.  He  fished  for  a  few  days 
before  the  Quebec  conference.  Although  he  followed  carefully  the 
advice  of  the  White  House  physician,  Admiral  Ross  Mclntyre, 
himself  a  golfer,  barbershop  tenor  and  fisherman,  he  found  it 
necessary  to  surrender  at  times  to  an  enforced  vacation  of  several 
weeks.  And  some  of  the  remedies  which  Admiral  Mclntyre 
prescribed  which  seemed  to  work  wonders,  were  occasional  fish- 
ing trips  and  sight-seeing  jaunts— and  a  detective  story  each 
evening  when  he  retired  at  9  o'clock. 

Henry  Wallace  plays  tennis  and  badminton,  pitches  horseshoes 
and  throws  boomerangs  (no  pun  intended).  He  doesn't  confine 
his  activities  to  posing  for  the  photographers.  He  plays  vigorously 
and  frequently— because  he  likes  to.  General  Eisenhower  fancies 
tossing  a  baseball  around.  He  manages  to  carry  along  with  him 
some  balls  and  gloves  and  a  stafi^  officer  who  shares  his  interest 
for  the  game.  His  collaborator.  Sir  Arthur  Tedder,  sketches 
between  innings  in  battle.  He  likes  to  illustrate  his  letters  with 
drawings.  A  cabinet  member  grows  dahlias.  A  supreme  court 
justice  may  be  seen  cantering  along  bridle  paths  each  morning. 
Winston  Churchill  plays  at  masonry.  He  likes  to  wield  the  trowel 
and  to  make  things  of  brick  and  mortar.  He  had  to  take  out  a 
union  card  to  get  to  play  at  it.  He  also  finds  pleasure  in  learning 
all  the  comic  opera  songs  which  arrest  attention  in  his  homeland. 
Water  color  painting  is  another  of  his  hobbies.  Secretary  of  State, 
Cordell  Hull,  and  the  late  Norman  Davis,  Chairman  of  the 
American  Red  Cross,  shared  pleasant  hours  at  croquet. 

Fishing  is  Herbert  Hoover's  dish.  He  is  a  skilled  flycaster. 
Writing  is  Ernest  Hemingway's  work,  and  big  game  hunting  is 
his  chief  recreation.  Wallace  Beery  is  a  devotee  of  the  same  sport, 
whereas  he  works  at  acting  before  the  motion  picture  camera. 
Einstein  invests  pleasurable  hours  playing  the  violin.  Robert 
Zuppke  used  to  find  refreshment  for  his  strenuous  job  of  coaching 
football  by  painting  pictures,  an  art  in  which  Mickey  Walker, 
the  prizefighter,  also  enjoys  his  recognizable  talent. 
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Lily  Pons  spent  much  of  her  off-time,  while  travelling  around 
the  world  in  her  profession,  collecting  milk  glass  for  the  artistic 
job  of  furnishing  her  bedroom.  Cooking— creating  appetizing 
dishes—is  Joan  Fontaine's  favorite  fun,  whereas  Gypsy  Rose  Lee 
likes  needlepoint,  in  which  she  is  a  putative  expert.  Ginger  Rogers 
engages  in  sculpture  and  charcoal  sketching  in  her  off-duty  time. 
Jimmy  Cagney  has  his  violin  and  his  gadgets;  Edgar  Bergen  has 
more  hobbies  than  wooden  characters  he  has  brought  to  life. 

A  great  all-around  athlete,  whose  profession  is  physical  educa- 
tion and  athletic  coaching,  finds  a  greater  depth  of  satisfaction  in 
caring  for  the  flowers  with  which  he  has  surrounded  his  home, 
than  he  ever  felt  in  racing  through  a  broken  field  for  fifty  yards 
to  win  a  home-coming  football  game  or  in  annexing  tennis  titles. 

No  matter  how  exacting  the  job,  how  broad  the  responsibilities, 
or  how  humble  the  station,  no  person  can  consistently  refuse  rec- 
reation's invitation. 

A  little  old  lady,  alone  and  forgotten  for  years,  was  brought 
back  into  the  human  family  by  a  thoughtful  young  woman  who 
persuaded  her  to  join  one  of  the  handicraft  groups  at  the  com- 
munity house,  and  participate  in  whatever  social  pastiming 
tempted  her.  The  experience  struck  a  responsive  chord.  She  lived 
for  her  Wednesday  evenings  thereafter.  A  newly  acquired  friend 
asked  her  why  she  enjoyed  coming.  "I  just  sleep  better  on 
Wednesday  nights,"  she  replied  simply. 

In  several  cities  of  the  United  States  large  groups  of  business 
and  professional  men  have  formed  electric  train  clubs  and  find 
much  off-the-job  enjoyment  pursuing  this  hobby.  In  some  cases 
they  have  gradually  acquired  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  equip- 
ment, much  of  which  they  have  invented  and  built. 

In  a  Pacific  Coast  state,  farsighted  public  officials  have 
furnished,  in  happily  located  public  buildings  of  the  major  cities, 
large,  comfortable  rooms  where  the  man  on  the  street  may  come 
to  select  his  book  or  newspaper  and  accept  the  invitation  of  an 
easy  chair.  He  may  join  a  group  to  smoke  and  discuss.  The  usual 
shush-shush  atmosphere  of  a  library  room  gives  way  to  an  air  of 
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sociability  amid  homelike  suroundings.  With  an  hour  or  two  on 
his  hands,  many  a  man  finds  a  ready  haven.  This  is  recreation. 

There  is  a  beautifully  appointed  women's  club  in  a  pretty  little 
coast  city  inhabited  largely  by  retired  persons  of  large  incomes. 
Here  the  wives  of  industrialists  and  financiers  are  joined  twice  a 
week  by  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  town  tradesmen  to  play 
at  rhythmic  games.  They  march,  sing  and  go  through  calisthenics 
to  music  under  the  skilled  guidance  of  a  leader  with  rare  sensitivity 
and  humor.  They  all  come  of  their  own  free  will  to  enjoy  the 
laughter  and  sociability  and  the  feeling  of  renewed  life.  These 
women  while  seeking  their  own  satisfactions,  are  doing  more  for 
the  solidarity  of  that  community  than  they  know. 

Two  hundred  or  more  women  in  an  agricultural  area  elsewhere 
in  the  country  came  from  orchards  and  grain  fields,  by  devious 
means,  to  a  weekly  review  of  the  modern  drama  and  novel  by  a 
talented  artist,  in  a  nearby  city.  The  attendance  grew  week  by 
week,  at  each  meeting  of  'their  club.'  Doubtless  they  were 
stimulated  by  the  readings,  but  the  basic  satisfaction  stemmed 
from  the  feeling  of  belonging.  They  were  being  nourished  by 
social  experience.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  these  women,  many  of 
whom  belonged  to  no  other  definable  group,  instructing  their 
husbands  to  be  home  early  to  luncheon  on  the  day  when  the  club 
held  its  meetings.  When  the  city  fathers  decided  to  do  some 
economizing,  they  commenced,  as  they  are  apt  to  do,  by  using 
the  knife  on  the  women's  novel  and  drama  group,  this  recreation 
which  paid  such  generous  dividends  of  satisfaction.  It  was  a 
costly  move  on  the  part  of  the  guardians  of  the  treasury.  The 
women  won  their  point;  their  club  remained.  The  husbands,  realiz- 
ing the  worth  of  the  activity,  saved  face  for  the  officials  by 
volunteering  to  take  care  of  setting  stage  and  cleaning  up. 

In  one  of  Detroit's  suburbs,  a  hundred  school  children  found 
two  months'  after-school-time  pleasure  in  doing  a  beautiful  job 
of  transforming  the  spacious  windows  of  their  building  into 
ersatz  stained  glass,  depicting  Biblical  scenes.  The  ingredients 
were  colored  cellophane,  imagination  and  enlightened  leadership. 
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Throngs  of  citizens  trekked  over  the  snow  to  view  the  beauties 
of  this  creation,  and  their  pleasure  brought  added  warmth  of 
satisfaction  to  the  youthful  artists. 

Ten  miles  over  the  District  of  Columbia  line,  in  Virginia,  lies 
the  bucolic  village  of  McLean— population,  five  hundred.  Most 
of  the  families  are  deeply  rooted  in  the  soil  of  McLean.  A  fair  per- 
centage who  work  in  Washington,  spring  from  long  time  McLean 
families,  or  at  least  own  their  own  homes.  The  sidewalks  are  dirt 
paths;  water  is  drawn  from  w^ells;  pigs  may  be  kept  inside 
corporate  limits;  a  Sunday  school  building  does  double  duty  as  a 
motion  picture  theatre,  with  the  hard,  straight  chairs  screwed 
firmly  to  the  floor.  Real  dirt  farmers  live  in  McLean.  And  so  does  a 
much  admired  supreme  court  justice.  And  the  head  of  one  of  the 
largest  wartime  agencies.  One  wealthy  lady  makes  a  hobby  of  a 
lending  library.  She  also  invites  all  the  women  in  the  community 
to  her  home  for  tea  semi-occasionally.  She  joins  them  in  rolling 
bandages.  Red-coated  fox-hunters,  who  know  all  the  conventions 
of  the  sport,  ride  to  the  hounds. 

Prominent  citizens  and  run-of-the-mill  folks  and  lads  of  sixteen 
belong  to  the  volunteer  fire  department.  The  fire  hall  serves  for 
political  rallies  and  open  forums.  Across  the  street  is  a  ball  field 
where  the  local  team  plays  some  advertised  opponent  once  a  week. 
Only  a  sprinkling  of  the  regulars  show  up  for  rehearsals  which 
prove  gala  occasions  for  the  substitutes— men  in  their  forties  and 
youngsters  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  who  choose  sides  and  help 
the  morale  of  the  main  team— and  of  the  community. 

In  this  setting  an  amateur  minstral  show  flourished.  The  cast 
consisted  of  a  generous  portion  of  the  folks  who  office  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  The  town  turned  out.  The  show  went  over,  but  it  was  a 
short  performance.  The  master  of  ceremonies  felt  that  the  occasion 
warranted  a  bit  more.  He  called  for  volunteers  from  the  audience 
to  entertain.  Two  little  girls  jumped  up  and  did  their  song  and 
dance  number.  The  adolescents  and  adults,  catching  the  spirit,  sur- 
rendered to  the  informality  of  the  occasion  and  the  urge  to 
exhume  their  tricks.  An  hour  of  interesting  audience  participation 
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was  the  result.  Plans  for  other  entertainments  were  born  in  the 
contagion  of  this  community  enterprise. 

There  are  thousands  of  McLeans  tucked  away  in  the  hills  and 
dotting  the  open  spaces  of  the  nation— home  towns  knowing  the 
satisfaction  of  human  relationships  and  community  living— which 
demonstrate  beyond  a  quibble  what  recreation  is  and  where  it 
fits  in. 

This  panoramic  melange  of  recreative  pursuits  is  intended 
chiefly  to  suggest  the  range  of  off-the-job  interests,  and  to  identify 
^  recreation  not  merely  as  the  seasoning  of  life,  but  as  part  of  its 
substance.  It  is  obviously  not  a  frill  nor  yet  a  luxury.  Nor  is  it  a 
cheap  bauble  to  amuse  the  less  fortunately  bestead  and  keep  them 
out  of  mischief.  It  is  not  exclusive  to  any  economic  group  or  social 
group.  It  fills  a  universal  need.  It  is  neither  a  bag  of  tricks,  nor  a 
certified  list  of  activities,  but  rather  a  way  of  living.  What  is  work 
and  what  is  play  is  determined  not  by  the  kind  of  motions  or  the 
degree  of  strenuosity,  but  simply  by  the  motivation  and  the  form 
of  compensation.  Not  what,  but  why,  is  the  pertinent  query. 

To  try  to  draw  too  sharp  a  distinction  between  work  and  play 
is  to  court  confusion  and  to  undignify  recreation.  There  is  a  close 
afiinity  between  them.  They  are  complementary.  There  is  a 
shadow-land  in  which  one  is  not  distinguishable  from  the  other 
—at  least  for  practical  purposes.  Recreation  permeates  the  work 
of  a  good  many.  But  this  fortunate  'good  many'  comprises  but  a 
puny  part  of  the  nation's  population.  Routinized  jobs,  dull  and 
constricting,  are  the  lot  of  the  vast  majority. 

Those  who  find  creative  challenge,  social  nourishment  and 
stimulating  variety  in  their  work-time  fare,  forget  the  barrenness 
of  the  on-the-job  hours  of  their  fellows.  They  need  to  be  reminded 
of  the  powerful  motivation  of  the  paycheck  (whether  cashable 
for  money,  authority,  or  prestige)  which  drives  or  lures  them 
through  the  inevitable  tedium  and  the  unsavory  duties. 

Those  whose  work  yields  many  satisfactions,  confess  to  days 
when  they  feel  they  should  not  accept  financial  compensation, 
but  rather  should  pay  for  the  privilege  of  enjoying  such  a  gratify- 
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ing  experience.  In  those  ecstatic  moments  they  may  forget  the 
days  when  duty  in  funereal  garb  dragged  them  to  their  tasks, 
when  things  they  wanted  to  do  and  places  they  wanted  to  go 
taunted  them.  They  forget  the  unhappy,  unfriendly,  unwanted 
visitors.  They  forget  the  demands  for  signatures,  persistent  tele- 
phones and  the  routines  which  will  not  wait. 
>^No  matter  how  much  one  enjoys  his  work  he  needs  change— 
'-^change  of  pace,  of  scene,  of  approach.  And  he  needs  refuge  and 
/  refreshment. 

But  the  intimate  relationship  between  work  and  play  continu- 
ously makes  itself  apparent.  In  the  hills  of  West  Virginia,  neigh- 
bors, whose  farm  homes  are  separated  by  generous  distances, 
gather  by  appointment  on  the  property  of  one  of  their  number  for 
'barn-raisings,'  'molasses-makings,'  'apple-peelings'  and  'corn- 
huskings.'  In  an  atmosphere  infused  with  a  spirit  of  socialibility 
and  fun,  barns  get  built  as  if  by  magic  and  mounds  of  apples  get 
translated  into  butter,  cider  and  jellies;  molasses  gets  made  and 
corn  gets  husked  with  practically  no  pain  to  the  participant. 
Lunch  is  a  feast  of  social  recreation.  The  evening  is  given  to 
games,  dancing,  and  all  the  things  people  do  when  they  get 
together  to  enjoy  themselves. 

In  the  whole  process,  people  come  to  know  one  another;  they 
get  caught  up  on  news.  There  is  always  some  courting,  and  not  a 
few  of  the  substantial  families  in  these  extensive  communities 
trace  their  beginnings  to  alliances  born  of  these  circumstances. 

The  professional  baseball  player  does  not  play  at  baseball.  He 
works  at  it.  It  is  creative,  and  obviously  brings  satisfaction  and 
fun  to  those  employed  at  it.  But  the  demands  are  heavy,  the 
routines  exacting,  and  the  strain  terrific.  A  pitcher  whose  talented 
arm  earns  him  $20,000  a  year  may  have  to  take  the  mound  when 
newspapers  are  airing  his  divorce,  when  ill  fortune  dogs  his  hurl- 
ing efforts  and  esrtswhile  votaries  are  vocalizing  their  displeasure 
and  the  sports  editors  are  'riding'  him.  Miserable,  with  shaken 
confidence,  he  goes  about  his  work  conscious  that  every  move  will 
affect  his  future  earning  ability. 
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The  youngster  who  hasn't  learned  to  bat,  field  and  slide  bases 
expertly,  may  expend  innumerable  ergs  of  energy  in  the  same 
activity.  But  he  is  playing  at  it.  He  has  chosen  it  in  his  own  time 
and  wants  nothing  more  than  the  satisfaction  in  doing  it. 

Where  play  and  work  merge  (as  they  frequently  do),  play  is 
amenable  to  work's  discipline  and  often  to  group  convenience. 
It  is  necessary  to  work  at  the  development  of  skills  which  bring 
the  participant  enhanced  satisfaction,  or  disclose  enjoyment  in 
new  types  of  self-expression.  Conversely,  it  is  true  that  one's  play 
may  become  one's  work.  The  metamorphosis  usually  results  from 
uncovering  a  superb  talent,  the  perfection  of  skills,  and  the  ensuing 
demand  of  a  paying  public,  for  the  fruits  of  these  exceptional 
abilities. 

Babe  Ruth's  recreation  became  his  work  and  brought  him 
$80,000  a  year,  for  performing  and  living  in  a  gold  fish  bowl, 
before  the  critical  eyes  of  an  exacting  public.  Paul  Gauguin 
sketched  and  painted  for  his  own  enjoyment  while  working  in 
the  ancient  banking  firm  of  his  strait-laced  family.  At  forty 
he  fled  from  a  job  that  bored  him  and  a  society  which  stifled  him. 
In  Tahiti  he  transformed  his  play  into  his  work,  and  took  his  place 
along  with  Cezanne  and  Van  Gogh  as  the  great  moderns  of  post- 
impressionistic  paintings. 

Alice  Marble  pursued  tennis  and  clothes  designing  recreation- 
ally  with  such  skill  and  color,  that  irresistible  opportunities 
professionalized  her  in  both  lines  of  endeavour— and  sent  her  seek- 
ing other  avenues  of  self-expression  and  relaxation. 

It  can  never  be  known  how  many  gifted  writers,  artists  in  paint- 
ing, music,  drama  and  photography,  artists  in  making  things, 
artists  in  performing  feats  of  skill,  found  the  seed  of  their  work  in 
play,  with  the  result  that  a  livelihood  and  fame  burgeoned  from 
their  recreation.  But  when  the  participant  trades  his  motivation, 
and  becomes  concerned  primarily  with  the  end— compensation, 
ratlier  than  with  payment  in  enjoyment  of  the  doing,  he  becomes 
a  workman  in  that  field  and  must  seek  elsewhere  the  means  to 
balance  and  enrich  his  living. 
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The  indomitable  Seabees,  master  fixers  and  performers  of 
mechanical  miracles,  are  a  collection  of  the  nations'  tinker ers.  For 
many  their  tinkering  was  play;  for  many  more  it  was  their  work; 
and,  for  many  of  those  making  their  living  at  it,  it  was  a  vocation 
born  of  an  avocation  or  hobby.  Likewise,  recreational  skiers  of 
great  skill  have  been  eminently  useful  in  training  Army  ski  troops. 

While  recreation  is  difficult  to  define  in  cold,  literal  words,  and 
is  not  easily  recognized  in  technical  nomenclature  or  handcuffed 
to  time-worn  notions,  a  feeling  for  people  is  pre-requisite  to  getting 
the  feel  of  recreation.  In  a  hill  region  of  the  south,  a  survey  was 
made  to  determine  recreation  interests.  To  give  it  genuineness 
and  significance,  a  sampling  was  made  through  face-to-face  inter- 
view. Following  the  discussion  of  usual  recreations  with  the  in- 
terviewed folks,  they  were  encouraged  to  add  to  the  list.  The 
first  four  types,  in  order  of  their  popularity,  and  their  actual 
existence  in  the  lives  of  those  people,  were  not  on  the  prepared 
list.  They  were,  in  order,  sittin',  fence  talkin',  ridin'  around  and 
Bible  readin'.  What  a  signficant  revelation!  Sitting  is  a  remarkable 
form  of  recreation.  People  sit  and  read;  they  sit  and  play  cards; 
they  sit  and  make  things  with  their  hands;  they  sit  and  converse; 
they  sit  and  observe;  they  sit  and  appreciate;  and  they  just  sit. 
Reading,  too,  is  another  nearly  universal  form  of  recreation. 
Riding  around  in  the  sense  of  travel,  visiting,  seeing  new  places 
and  meeting  new  people,  covers  a  broad  area  of  delightful  rec- 
reational experience.  And  talking,  with  or  without  fences,  fills  a 
large  free-time  choice  of  people.  Also,  conversation  adds  flavor 
to  the  nutriment  of  other  types  of  participation.  Recall,  if  you  will, 
how  often  the  dance  and  the  banquet  are  relived,  and  the  game 
replayed  in  lively  conversation.  Drop  into  the  office  whose  team, 
made  up  perhaps  of  men  heavy  in  pounds  and  years  has  played 
a  recent  game,  and  hear  them  enlarging  on  the  flies  they  caught 
and  the  hits  they  made. 

Examine  your  big  city  Sunday  newspapers.  Note  the  many 
pages,  sometimes  an  aggregate  of  sections,  devoted  to  things 
people  choose  to  do  in  their  own  time  for  the  gratification  of 
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doing.  Add  to  the  drama,  motion  picture  and  sports  pages,  the 
columns  on  philately,  nature  lore  and  handicrafts,  and  to  the 
society  notes  add  the  quizzes,  puzzles,  contests,  cartoons  and 
comics— add  to  all  these  the  human  interest  stories  of  avocations 
and  hobbies,  and  the  news  stories  of  recreation  enterprises— and 
you  catch  a  sense  of  the  inclusiveness  of  this  segment  of  life. 

In  a  car  pool  of  passengers  riding  home  from  work,  one  man 
expresses  keen  appreciation  of  the  weather's  challenge  to  his 
evening  sail  on  the  river;  another  sees  trouble  for  the  outfielders 
on  his  ball  team;  a  third  is  resigned  to  the  fact  that  his  tennis 
game  has  been  blown  away.  Still  another  is  glad  of  the  rain  be- 
cause it  will  be  good  for  his  garden.  He  plans  to  dress  for  a  walk 
in  the  rain.  They  are  all  measuring  weather  in  terms  of  recreation. 

On  the  highway,  on  Sunday  morning,  watch  the  cars  go  by. 
See  the  golf  clubs  and  tennis  rackets— baseball  equipment  and 
picnic  baskets.  Note  the  sports-clad  cyclists;  the  riders  on  the 
bridle  path;  the  hikers  just  beyond.  (Lots  of  people  still  enjoy 
walking  and  lugging  a  pack. )  And  realize  that  many  automobiles 
are  carrying  folks  going  visiting,  or  taking  people  to  church  where 
they  may  lose  and  rediscover  themselves  in  the  atmosphere  of 
sunlight  distilled  through  stained  glass  windows,  or  music  that 
soothes,  and  words  that  inspire. 

Study  the  human  parade  from  your  place  within  it  and  try  to 
deny  the  ubiquity  of  recreation. 

If  evidence  is  needed  that  what  the  human  being  chooses  to 
do  in  his  own  time  is  one  of  those  things  he  lives  by,  recall  the 
trans-oceanic  chats  between  British  parents  in  war-wracked 
England  and  their  children  in  the  United  States  or  Canada.  What 
crowds  itself  into  those  precious  seconds  as  they  reach  out  des- 
perately for  each  other,  recapturing  the  past,  vitalizing  the  present 
and  sanctifying  the  future?  They  discuss,  naturally,  the  things 
men  live  by.  Parents  are  avid  for  the  answers  to  "Did  you  enjoy 
the  Christmas  party?";  "Have  you  learned  to  skate?";  "Do  you 
like  to  play  baseball  as  well  as  cricket?";  "Did  you  receive  the 
camera  I  sent  you?"  The  children  ask  about  their  pets,  their  gar- 
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dens  and  their  haunts  back  home,  and  the  parents  press  them 
for  details  of  the  Httle  intimacies  which  fill  life's  tender  moments 
—which  make  personality  sparkle  and  make  life  real. 

In  these  rich  moments  when  parents  and  children  reach  out 
frantically  for  each  other,  they  make  the  case  eloquently,  un- 
qualifiedly, unmistakably  for  recreation  as  one  of  the  things 
men  live  by. 

From  the  top  of  the  highest  hill  in  Florida,  rises  a  carillon  tower, 
with  pastel-shaded  facets  melting  two  hundred  feet  toward  the 
sky.  At  its  base,  flowers  in  riotous  colors  sweeten  the  air  with  their 
fragrance.  Wild  birds  in  flaming  colors  only  nature  would  dare 
find  sanctuary  there.  Clear  brooklets  wind  among  the  flowers, 
providing  a  home  for  varieties  of  fish.  Edward  W.  Bok  brought 
this  haven  into  being  in  response  to  his  own  admonition,  "Make 
you  the  world  a  bit  more  beautiful  and  better  because  you  have 
lived  in  it."  The  keynote  to  the  sanctuary  is  the  quotation  by  John 
Burroughs,  at  the  entrance  to  one  of  the  foot  paths,  "I  have  come 
here  to  find  myself;  it  is  so  easy  to  get  lost  in  the  world."  Recrea- 
tion, active  and  passive,  in  crowds  or  in  solitude,  provides  sanc- 
tuary for  those  who  would  avoid  getting  lost  in  the  world. 

This  does  not  imply  that  recreation  should  always  be  consciously 
planned.  It  does  mean  that  the  accent  of  times  should  be  on 
"—creation"  instead  of  on  "re."  It  is  said  with  the  knowledge  that 
too  many  lives  are  packed  with  excelsior.  Because  of  want  of 
leadership,  opportunities,  facilities  and  education  of  tastes,  too 
many  people  are  forced  to  drug  themselves  against  the  aches  of 
vacant  hours  by  grasping  the  tawdry  and  the  pseudo-recreations. 
People  yearn  to  express  themselves  rather  than  seek  relief  by 
explosion.  In  his  provocative  book  "On  Being  a  Real  Person"  Dr. 
Emerson  Fosdick  has  said:  "Adequate  self-expression  is  a  much 
deeper  matter  than  self-explosion.  Its  true  exponent  is  not  the 
libertine  but  the  artist,  the  musician,  the  scientist,  the  fortunate 
mother  absorbed  in  her  family,  the  public-spirited  businessman 
creatively  doing  something  for  his  community,  the  philanthropist 
going  all  out  for  the  sake  of  others  in  need,  the  teacher  saying  as 
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Professor  George  H.  Palmer  did,  'Harvard  College  pays  me  for 
doing  what  I  would  gladly  pay  it  for  allowing  me  to  do'  or 
characters  like  Stradivarius,  in  George  Eliot's  poem  saying: 

'. . . .  When  any  master  holds 
Twixt  chin  and  hand  a  violin  of  mine, 
He  will  be  glad  that  Stradivari  lived, 
Made  violins,  and  made  them  of  the  best. 
The  masters  only  know  whose  work  is  good: 
They  will  choose  mine,  and  while  God  gives 

them  skill, 
I  give  them  instruments  to  play  upon, 
God  choosing  me  to  Help  Him. 

"Such  personalities,  in  eminent  or  humble  places,  really  express 
themselves,  and  their  common  quality  is  not  self-absorption  but 
self-investment.  They  forget  themselves  in  something  objective 
to  themselves,  which  they  appropriate  until  it  becomes  a  part  of 
themselves.  As  Professor  Gordon  Allport  puts  it,  'Paradoxically, 
self-expression  requires  the  capacity  to  lose  oneself  in  the  pursuit 
of  objectives,  not  primarily  referred  to  the  self.' 

"Indeed,  all  durable  happiness  partakes  of  this  quality.  One 
must  lose  oneself  in  music  to  enjoy  it.  One  must  forget  oneself  in 
a  game  to  love  it.  One  must  go  out  to  one's  friends  to  know  friend- 
ship satisfaction.  The  egocentric  person  tries  to  pounce  on  hap- 
piness but  he  always  misses  it." 

There  is  no  more  pathetic  plaint  than  the  youngster's,  "What  is 
there  for  me  to  do  that  is  interesting?";  no  more  crushing  poverty 
for  the  adult  than  to  be  bereft  of  ability  to  use  spare  time 
pleasantly  and  profitably.  Empty  hours  can  be  a  very  heavy 
burden  for  the  individual— and  a  liability  to  society. 

The  idea  is  not  to  kill  time  but  to  make  time  live;  not  to  serve 
time  but  to  make  time  serve  you. 

Society  has  an  inescapable  responsibility  for  providing  adequate 
off-the-job-time  opportunities  for  its  people.  Democracy,  by  its 
very  definition,  promises  this  ample  opportunity.  Democracy  in 
America  must  guarantee  it. 
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IV.  Recreation,  an  End  Unto  Itself 


RECREATION  AS  A  VITAL  SEGMENT  OF  THE  LIVING 

process  is  not  easily  identified  by  the  vast  majority  despite  the 
fact  that  she  ministers  to  every  one  and  belongs  to  all.  She  has 
travelled  under  too  many  aliases;  she  has  mingled  in  protean  and 
piebald  company.  She  has  had  a  great  variety  of  suitors  and  her 
acquaintanceship  has  been  claimed  by  strangely  different  interests. 
She  wears  a  great  variety  of  garbs  which  makes  recognition  dif- 
ficult for  those  who  have  met  her  only  in  one  type  of  raiment,  and 
whose  memories  attach  her  to  one  peculiar  location.  She  is 
frequently  the  victim  of  mistaken  identity. 

Rut  she  has  distinctive  fingerprints  and  they  have  left  their 
imprint  everywhere.  She  has  character  and  personality.  She  knows 
many  humours,  is  versatile  and  ubiquitous.  She  is  distinguished 
clearly  by  those  who  are  not  simply  looking  for  the  frock  she 
wears  or  for  the  manner  of  her  walk  but  who  know  her  in  her 
totality,  her  emotional  make-up  as  well  as  her  facial  expression. 

Time  was  when  recreation  as  a  social  concern  was  led  by  the 
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hand  of  her  dignified  elders,  Character-building,  Physical  Educa- 
tion, Delinquency  Prevention,  Citizenship  Education  and  their 
ilk,  into  the  living  room  of  social  welfare.  It  was  the  only  way  she 
could  crash  this  noble  company.  She  was  young  and  awkward. 
She  didn't  understand  herself  and  certainly  her  elders  didn't 
understand  her.  She  had  to  clutch  their  hands  while  they 
apologized  for  her.  Some  of  the  established  social  services  used 
her  as  a  menial.  She  was  not  often  accorded  the  dignity  of  indi- 
viduality. She  was  sought  when  helpful  in  some  good  cause  and 
then  returned  to  her  quarters. 

But  she  grew  up.  She  acquired  the  social  graces,  developed  a 
line  of  her  own.  She  became  at  once  vigorous  and  refined,  vital 
and  graceful,  strong  and  gentle,  thoughtful  and  vivacious.  In 
fact,  she's  a  very  glamorous  young  lady.  She  has  had  her  coming- 
out  party.  She  has  come  of  age.  While  she  has  much  to  learn,  she 
has  taken  her  place  at  the  table  of  responsible  services  alongside 
education,  health  and  safety.  Now  she  should  be  easily  distin- 
guished from  physical  education,  occupational  therapy,  profes- 
sional entertainment,  regimented  character-building  services, 
and  group  work.  Closely  associated  with  these,  frequently  serving 
with  them,  calling  on  them  for  assistance  and  gladly  collaborating 
with  them,  she  nevertheless  stands  on  her  own  feet,  acknowledg- 
ing her  purposes  and  responsibilities.  There  are  those  who  court 
her;  and  those  who  claim  kinship;  there  are  those  who  absurdly 
claim  to  be  her  twin— and  there  are  still  those  who,  winking  slyly 
and  fanning  on  her,  use  her  for  their  purposes  and  discard  her. 
In  great  numbers  others  recognize  her  only  in  her  sport  clothes; 
or  bedizened  in  party  gowns;  know  her  only  in  stiffly  tailored 
costume;  or  in  a  bathing  suit.  A  few  think  her  most  becoming  in 
funereal  attire.  It  is  not  widely  known  that  she  can  be  delightful 
in  a  kitchen  apron  or  a  garden  smock,  or  dressed  in  simple  dignity. 
You  are  apt  to  find  her  anywhere— and  she  won't  always  be 
laughing. 

Her    presence    may    be    comforting,    satisfying,    amusing    or 
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electric.  She  is  missed  when  absent.  Her  companionship  is  not 
merely  a  tonic  but  occasionally  a  necessity. 

Perhaps  the  personification  of  recreation  as  feminine  may 
encourage  the  inference  that  recreation  lacks  vigor  and  vitality. 
The  hazard  of  misinterpretation  need  not  inhere  when  it  is  recalled 
that  our  aircraft  carriers  are  called  "Fighting  Ladies". 

All  of  which  intends  to  say  that  recreation  is  an  end  unto  itself. 
That  it  does  not  seek  vindication  because  of  its  educational  worth 
or  its  character-building  values.  It  is  not  simply  an  antidote  for 
juvenile  delinquency  ( or  adult  delinquency  which  may  be  a  much 
more  serious  problem).  It  does  not  hide  behind  the  skirts  of 
therapy  nor  find  only  group  work  reflected  in  its  mirror.  It  is  not 
to  be  confused  with  physical  education  nor  professional  participa- 
tion in  sports,  music,  art  and  drama.  It  is  not  subsidiary  to  any 
of  these  other  social  services  or  concerns.  It  is  on  a  parity  with 
them  and  distinctive  in  its  own  right. 

It  was  inevitable  that  recreation  should  find  itself  in  the 
beginning  under  the  stewardship  of  the  physical  educators,  the 
physical  conditioners  and  the  athletic  coaches.  The  very  word 
"recreation"  suggests  play,  and  play  connotes  games— and  play 
and  games  are  naturally  thought  of  in  terms  of  physical  activities. 

The  physical  activities  area  in  physical  education  and  recreation 
ranges  far.  It  displays  an  almost  bewildering  variety  of  choices— 
from  hopscotch  to  skiing,  from  fencing  to  football,  from  hiking  to 
sailing,  from  box-hockey  to  boxing,  from  the  gymnasium  mat  to 
the  flying  trapeze.  Some  of  its  offerings  make  biceps  bulge  and 
glands  gallop,  whereas  others  tax  the  imagination  or  demand  high 
skill;  still  others  ask  for  little  more  than  a  desire;  some  are  rich  in 
social  dividends,  and  some  in  exhibitionism,  while  others  court 
solitude  and  anonymity. 

When  is  a  physical  activity  physical  education,  when  is  it 
professional  work  and  when  is  it  recreational? 

The  answer  is  simple. 

The  label  is  determined  by  the  motivation  and  compensation 
of  the  participant. 
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If  the  underlying  purpose  of  any  exercise  is  to  condition  the 
body  or  develop  the  physique,  if  it  is  indulged  in  as  a  fixed  require- 
ment for  (school)  credit  or  in  a  training  program,  it  is  physical 
education.  Whether  physical  education  is  defined  as  the  develop- 
ment of  the  physique,  or  as  a  process  in  the  education  of  the  total 
man,  whether  it  is  interpreted  as  a  physical  art,  or  a  social  science, 
plays  no  decisive  role  in  determining  its  category.  If  it  isn't  chosen 
by  the  participant  in  his  own  time  for  the  gratification  of  the 
doing,  it  is  physical  education.  It  will  yield  incidental  recreational 
values  whenever  the  participant  finds  himself  enjoying  the  process. 
In  the  same  way  recreation,  in  the  sports  area,  may  sometimes 
pay  very  rich  dividends  in  physical  conditioning  and  physical 
education. 

A  distinction  is  implied  between  physical  conditioning  and 
physical  education— designedly.  The  latter  is  the  more  inclusive 
term.  The  'education'  which  'physical'  married  some  decades  ago 
endowed  the  union  with  a  social  prestige.  Physical  education  is 
concerned  with  the  'how'  of  achieving  physical  fitness.  It  aims  at 
improved  co-ordination,  wider  activity  horizons,  and  an  inculca- 
tion of  proper  care  of  the  body  and  wise  living  habits.  It  pays  off 
in  group  experiences  and  social  values.  In  the  process  certainly 
some  improved  degree  of  physical  fitness  is  achieved  and  condi- 
tioning of  the  body  accrues.  But  that  is  not  the  major  aim. 

Physical  conditioning  is  the  actual  process  of  getting  the 
physique  in  shape  to  meet  specific  tests.  The  roadwork  and  bag 
punching  of  the  boxer,  the  setting-up  exercises,  drills  in  funda- 
mentals and  scrimmaging  of  the  football  player,  running  of 
obstacle  courses  by  the  soldier,  come  under  conditioning.  Usually 
a  high  degree  of  physical  fitness  is  presupposed.  Men  in  the  armed 
forces  have  passed  physical  examinations  and  have  met  standard 
requirements,  which  in  some  branches,  are  decidedly  exacting. 
Athletes  likewise  have  a  basic  fitness  for  their  endeavours.  The 
objective  is  to  go  on  from  there  to  a  highly  developed  and  pecu- 
liarly adapted  physical  vigor.  The  conditioning  may  be  conducted 
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on  sound  physical  educational  principles  but  the  process  is  aimed 
in  a  single  direction. 

Superlatively  rigorous  conditioning  programmes  have  apparently 
done  wonders  in  readying  United  States  Army  and  Navy  fliers. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  were  carefully  selected 
men,  superior  products  with  physical  endowments  which  met 
exacting  standards  when  they  entered— and  that  even  then  a 
percentage  of  casualties  was  expected  in  the  physical  training 
period,  before  they  ever  got  into  the  air.  The  men  had  no  choice 
as  to  what  and  when.  They  took  it  and  tried  to  like  it.  The  motiva- 
tion can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  the  enjoyment  in  the  process. 

When  vaudeville  flourished  back  in  the  days  when  dumbbell 
didn't  mean  a  dimwit  dame,  and  an  Indian  Club  didn't  suggest 
a  fraternal  order  of  Redmen,  the  bill  was  usually  not  considered 
complete  unless  it  included  a  strong-man  act.  Under  some 
euphemistic  announcement,  by  which  was  meant  a  super  Adonis 
with  frightening  or  beautiful  muscular  protruberances,  depending 
on  your  point  of  view,  a  man  clad  in  a  leopardskin,  would  assume 
the  limelight.  Sometimes  he  would  lift  chunks  of  metal  actually 
weighing  as  much  as  the  numbers  painted  on  their  sides  indicated 
(until  the  day  his  hernia  failed  to  find  the  truss  an  adequate 
support)  or  bend  iron  bars.  Probably  he  would  stimulate  a  number 
of  young  men  to  join  some  physical  cult  which  would  probably 
do  them  no  harm.  Certainly  he  would  elicit  salvos  of  applause 
before  he  left  the  spotlight  to  return  to  his  hotel,  where  he  prob- 
ably suffered  a  cramp  combing  his  hair.  He  doubtless  provided 
recreational  satisfaction  to  the  spectators  but  he  was  not  indulging 
in  recreation.  He  found  his  job  subject  to  the  disciplines  of  work 
and,  although  an  exhibitionist,  probably  found  his  routine  very 
boresome  and  demanding.  A  pay  check,  not  his  gratification  in 
the  doing,  doubtless  encouraged  him  to  submit  to  the  rigors  two 
or  three  times  a  day. 

Professional  football  players,  basketball  players,  baseball  and 
hockey  players,  boxers,  wrestlers  and  gymnasts— yes,  and  table 
tennis  players  and  archers  (there  are  some)— are  not  playing  in 
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the  philosophical  sense.  They  are  working.  But  millions  of  people 
play  at  what  are  the  trades  of  the  professionals. 

To  compare  physical  education  and  recreation  is  like  comparing 
a  cow  and  a  horse.  The  animals  both  have  four  legs  and  may  feed 
in  the  same  pasture.  They  may  be  purebred  or  of  mixed  and 
doubtful  ancestry,  beautiful  or  scrawny.  But  no  one  has  any 
difficulty  telling  a  Percheron  from  a  Jersey  under  the  terms  'horse' 
and  'cow'.  Each  has  a  distinct  purpose  in  the  scheme  of  things. 
Equine  and  bovine  conjure  different  pictures. 

Have  you  ever  watched  a  group  of  students  in  a  physical 
education  course  learning  to  play  tennis?  Have  you  noted  the  dis- 
taste if  not  distress  etched  on  the  faces  of  some?  But  they  will  all 
receive  a  pay  check  in  the  form  of  credit  for  the  course  which 
they  are  required  to  take,  like  it  or  not— and  many  may  like  it. 
Some  are  acquiring  invaluable  recreational  skills  for  to-morrow. 
Big  Bill  Tilden  and  Ellsworth  Vines  made  turnstiles  click  merrily 
as  they  blazed  a  professional  tennis  trail  across  the  country, 
greatly  to  their  own  profit  and  the  recreational  satisfaction  and 
edification  of  the  fans.  But  they  were  slaves  to  the  strictures  of 
work.  It  was  a  job  and  a  hard  one.  They  had  both  revelled  in  the 
game  as  amateurs,  spent  thousands  of  hours  in  recreational  enjoy- 
ment on  the  tennis  courts.  They  must  have  invested  other  hours 
of  work  perfecting  their  skills  ( physical  education )  and  condition- 
ing themselves. 

In  the  last  World  War  there  were  too  many  instances  in  which 
units  marched  to  what  was  erroneously  and  fantastically  y-clept 
the  recreation  period.  As  in  one  situation  of  my  intimate  knowl- 
edge, the  men  were  ordered  to  remove  hats  and  blouses  and  their 
abominable  rolled  leggings.  They  were  spaced  off  and  given  a  few 
minutes  parrying  and  striking,  a  regimented  process.  Then  they 
were  required  to  box  one  round  with  the  man  to  the  left,  and 
one  with  the  man  to  the  right.  Drenched  and  stinking  with  sweat 
they  were  then  marched  to  the  next  formation.  This  process 
obviously  had  not  the  remotest  relationship  to  recreation.  It 
wasn't   even   holding   hands   with   physical   education.    It  was 
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physical  conditioning  which  is  absolutely  basic  to  military  ef- 
ficiency and  can  be  achieved  by  the  military  only  on  a  highly 
regimented  basis.  This  example  is  not  meant  to  indicate  that  the 
general  practice  overlooked  the  desirability  of  appropriate  garb 
and  shower  baths. 

On  occasions  a  recreation  period  would  be  announced  and  the 
men,  after  marching  to  the  running  track,  would  be  lightened  of 
blouses  and  leggings,  lined  up,  and  in  great  numbers  raced  for 
100  yards,  heavy  'general  issue'  shoes  and  all.  The  first  dozen  to 
cross  the  finish  line  would  run  again  to  qualify  for  the  major 
recreational'  program  when  the  relay  teams  of  all  companies 
would  compete  in  the  'recreational'  meet.  The  only  men  who  got 
any  recreation  out  of  the  process  were  those  who  had  the  acumen 
or  good  fortune  to  eliminate  themselves  on  the  first  try,  and  could 
sit  on  the  sidelines  and  wisecrack  at  their  buddies  panting  for  the 
glory  of  the  dear  old  company. 

Physical  education,  physical  conditioning  and  recreation  all 
are  important  processes.  They  may  be  as  dignified  and  construc- 
tive as  the  leadership,  environment  and  participants  make  them. 
They  all  may  use  the  same  motions.  They  differ  in  and  are  rec- 
ognized by  their  motivation  and  their  form  of  compensation. 

Most  people  think  of  calisthenics  as  a  laborious,  boresome  type 
of  exercise  to  be  taken  like  bad  tasting  medicine  under  duress. 
Participation  in  setting-up  exercises  is  usually  confined  to  school 
classes,  military  and  athletic  physical  conditioning,  weight  reduc- 
ing groups  of  women  and  yawning  business  men  in  dawn-filtered 
bathrooms.  There  are,  however,  groups  of  business  men  and 
coveys  of  females  who  look  forward  to  the  daily  enjoyment  of 
setting-up  exercises  under  gifted  leadership.  How  much  of  the 
satisfaction  stems  from  sociability,  the  physical  elan,  or  escape 
from  routine,  does  not  matter.  If  satisfaction  in  the  doing  is  the 
compensation,  if  choice  belongs  to  the  individual,  then  the 
participation  is  recreation. 

The  human  animal  craves  action,  feasts  on  physical  activity, 
develops    and   expresses    himself    through   participation    in    its 
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kaleidoscopic  forms.  He  amuses  himself  by  watching.  All  man- 
kind has  sports  interest.  America  leads  the  parade  of  nations 
in  love  of  sports,  promotion  of  athletics,  and  provision  of  sports 
opportunities. 

While  the  tendency  exists  to  attribute  too  much  magic  to  sports 
as  a  major  developer  of  the  man  and  the  citizen,  (and  its  case  is 
sometimes  weakened  by  its  glittering,  if  not  entirely  substantiated, 
claims  of  near-alchemy )  its  drenching  colouring  and  flavouring  of 
our  American  way  of  living  is  happily  recognized. 

But  physical  education  by  way  of  sports  and  other  media  must 
be  improved  in  quality  and  quantity  throughout  the  entire  educa- 
tional structure.  It  must  be  made  to  mean  what  it  says— it  must  be 
educative.  Physical  conditioning  must  embrace  enlightened 
processes  for  achieving  fitness  for  specific  living  and  performing. 
But  no  stereotyped  program  or  panacean  pattern  should  be 
lowered  on  the  people  as  a  whole— nor  can  it  be.  Professional 
sports  must  be  accorded  a  dignified  place  in  the  total  scheme  and 
effort  bent  to  make  them  the  exhibition  showcase,  the  honest 
symbol  and  outgrowth  of  a  sound  system  which  offers  its  fruits 
to  all. 

Recreational  sports— sports  for  their  own  own  sake,  for  the 
sheer  enjoyment  of  the  participation— must  invite  on  every  hand 
the  American  boy  and  girl,  man  and  woman,  to  find  expression  or 
balance  or  even  escape  in  volley  ball  or  shuffle  board,  horseback- 
ing  or  hiking,  bocci  or  soccer,  swimming  or  skating,  fishing  or 
lifting  weights— whatever  he  chooses  in  his  own  time  off  the  job 
and  to  whatever  amount  he  deems  necessary  to  satisfy  his  own 
hunger. 

And  recreational  satisfaction  derived  by  spectators  should  not 
be  pooh-poohed.  Stadiums  and  ball  parks  will  grow  in  number 
and  bulge  with  spectators,  gymnasiums  will  increase  their  seating 
capacities  and  sports  gardens  will  blossom— provoking  approval 
rather  than  alarm— since  the  inevitable  increased  interest  stems 
naturally  from  appreciation  born  of  participation,  and  therefore 
intelligence  on  and  appetite  for  sports.  (This  happy  situation  is 
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to-day  much  more  a  dream  than  a  reaHty— a  far  cry  from  the 
general  status.) 

But,  although  the  physical  activities  touch  more  lives  and  are 
more  familiarly  known  than  the  offerings  in  any  other  area  of 
recreation,  they  comprise  only  one  of  many  fields  of  interest 
between  the  continuously  widening  horizons.  This  understanding 
of  the  differences  between  physical  education,  mere  physical 
conditioning  and  recreation,  between  professional  and  amateur 
sports,  between  work  and  play— makes  it  clear  that  recreation  is 
not  the  legacy  of  the  physical  educators  and  athletic  coaches  and 
that  their  squatters'  rights  have  lapsed.  It  is  not  implied  that  they 
have  tried  to  pre-empt  the  field,  nor  is  it  overlooked  that  they 
deserve  thanks  for  their  early  stewardship  and  contribution  to 
recreation's  progress.  Plenty  of  physical  educators,  athletic  coaches 
and  professional  athletes  are  good  recreationists— not  a  few  of 
them  in  spite  of  their  basic  vocation  rather  than  because  of  it. 
And  skill  in  one  profession  does  not  bar  skill  in  another.  But  the 
merit  badge  of  either  does  not,  per  se  give  entree  to  the  other. 

The  same  line  of  reasoning  should  make  clear  the  difference 
between  professional  music  and  music  as  recreation,  professional 
drama  and  its  recreational  counterpart.  The  fields  of  the  dance, 
handicrafts,  and  science  show  the  same  relationship  under  the 
fluoroscope. 

An  appreciably  growing  school  of  thought  would  give  social 
science  general  custodianship  of  recreation,  and  not  without  some 
appealing  cogency.  Similarly  recreation  authority  is  awarded  by 
some  to  social  workers. 

Biit  recreation  is  being  recognized  as  a  segment  of  normal  living, 
and  a  satisfaction  of  actual  hungers  for  self-expression  and  balanc- 
ing diversion.  As  such  it  occupies  a  special  field  demanding  its 
own  trained  and  gifted  administrators,  interpreters,  supervisors, 
and  specialists,  no  matter  what  other  professions  they  forsake 
to  invest  themselves  in  recreation  as  a  profession.  It  is  not  a 
responsibility  to  be  discharged  with  the  left  hand  or  assumed  as 
an  incidental,  and  inferentially,  a  less  important  work. 
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If  the  interpretation  of  recreation  set  forth  here  is  vahd,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  pleasant  and  constructive  use  of  leisure  time  as  a 
social  aim  is  not  limited  to  any  age  group.  For  that  reason  alone 
it  cannot  be  considered  the  exclusive  custodial  responsibility  of 
any  children's  welfare  service.  But  its  transcendent  importance 
to  pre-school  and  school  groups  cannot  be  gainsaid.  However,  any 
assumption  that  society's  concern  ends  with  playgrounds  and 
recreation  programs  for  youth  indicates  a  fragmentary  under- 
standing of  recreation  as  a  social  force. 

And  now  to  another  too  common  cause  of  confusion,  a  mis- 
understanding accentuated  in  time  of  war  when  hospital  recrea- 
tion becomes  a  major  consideration.  When  is  an  activity  recreation 
and  when  occupational  therapy?  For  those  who  approach  recrea- 
tion from  the  activity  point  of  view,  who  see  each  activity  and 
type  of  participation  tagged  as  recreation,  or  therapy,  or  educa- 
tion, or  something  else,  regardless  of  purpose  and  relation  to 
the  participant,  there  is  no  answer.  They  will  find  their  dialectics 
culminating  in  squabbling  over  who  puts  a  label  on  which.  Those 
who  care  to  analyze  the  'why'  and  'when'  and  'for  what'  will 
resolve  the  problem— or  find  none.  If  the  patient  is  required  for 
curative  purposes  to  weave  a  basket  at  a  scheduled  hour,  whether 
he  likes  it  or  not,  he  is  receiving  occupational  therapy.  If  he  may 
exercise  freedom  of  choice  from  a  number  of  opportunities  and 
discovers  something  he  likes,  or  wants  to  try,  and  if  he  may  pursue 
it  when  he  cares  to  and  as  long  as  his  interest  is  sustained,  he  is 
indulging  in  recreation.  It  is  thoroughly  possible  that  occupational 
therapy  may  pay  recreational  dividends.  Not  infrequently  it  does. 
Then  the  situation  may  be  likened  to  taking  cod  liver  oil  with 
claret  or  finding  the  pill  sugar-coated.  Likewise,  recreation  often 
has  therapeutic  value.  The  curative  contribution  is  a  by-product. 
It  should  be  understood  that  the  occupational  therapy  is  medically 
prescribed  and  the  recreation  must  be  medically  approved  and 
supervised.  Occupational  therapy  is  not  of  course  confined  to 
handicrafts.  It  runs  the  gamut  of  music,  art  and  drama,  physical 
and  social  activities,  according  to  the  condition  and  needs  of  the 
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patient.  The  ingredients  and  dosage  are  prescribed  and  applied 
on  schedule.  The  elements  which  identify  recreation  are  present 
only  by  chance.  Therapeutic  music  is  offered  primarily  to  aid  in 
curing.  When  music  is  elected  for  sheer  enjoyment  with  assurance 
that  its  effect  will  not  be  deleterious  and  may  help  toward  health 
it  is  therapeutic  recreation.  The  difference  is  not  between  a 
Brahms'  Symphony  and  'Mairsie  Doats',  the  saxophone  and  the 
cello  or  an  informal  group  around  a  piano  and  a  picked  quartet. 

While  the  worth  of  recreation,  as  an  aid  in  restoration  of  health 
and  soundness  is  receiving  increasing  endorsement  from  the 
medical  profession,  its  paramount  value  derives  from'  its  dual 
contribution,  subtle,  and  immeasurable— to  euphoria,  and  as  a 
preventive  of  nervous  disorders.  Release  from  strain,  translation 
from  self-concern  to  absorbing  interests  and  the  concurrent 
discovery  of  the  friend  you  can  be  to  yourself,  by  rest,  play  or 
doing  something  you  really  want  to  do— such  is  the  insurance 
recreation  writes  against  the  mill-run  miseries  and  ills  of  too 
much  self. 

The  interpretation  of  recreation  as  an  essential  element  in  living 
suffers  rather  than  gains  on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  character  build- 
ing agency.  Of  course  the  manner  in  which  people  invest  their 
leisure  time  helps  shape  character.  But  too  large  a  number,  who 
rationalize  character-building  values  and  believe  in  making 
people  (chiefly  youth)  better,  fire  volleys  of  unsubstantiated 
claims  and  foster  a  narrow  concept.  They  cherish  the  false  tenet 
that  character  can  be  injected  hypodermically,  and  rely  on 
regimented  patterns.  By  placarding  their  purposes  they  desiccate 
the  meat  of  recreation. 

Character  is  inherited  and  acquired.  It  is  developed  and  shaped 
by  all  the  forces  and  factors,  definable  and  subtle,  which  play  on 
the  individual's  life.  The  materials  have  been  contributed  by  one's 
grandparents.  Each  is  his  own  architect. 

Character  is  not  built  as  one  builds  a  house— by  laying  a 
foundation  of  honor,  erecting  pillars  of  reliability  and  beams  of 
reverence,  roofing  it  with  unselfishness,  shingling  it  with  a  sense 
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of  responsibility  and  finishing  the  interior  with  chastity.  Society 
should  provide  the  opportunity  for  living  in  decent,  stimulating 
circumstances,  should  expose  its  members  to  opportunities  for 
constructive  living,  and  should  lure  them  into  those  living  prac- 
tices, on  the  job  and  off,  which  tend  naturally  to  make  better 
people  and  better  citizens. 

Recreation  may  play  a  vital  role  in  shaping  character  but  not  as 
a  conscious  process.  This  is  especially  well  put  by  Howard 
Braucher,  president  of  the  National  Recreation  Association,  as 
follows : 

Of  course,  recreation  workers  believe  in  truth,  honesty, 
goodness,  beauty,  loyalty,  courage,  cheerfulness,  open- 
mindedness.  But  they  also  believe  that  we  should  not  always 
be  talking  about  these  virtues  or  even  thinking  about  them. 
If  we  do,  we  make  this  a  dull,  tiresome,  priggish  world. 

Leaders  should  possess  a  few  qualities  which  are  conta- 
gious. Character  by  contagion  is  much  easier  to  take  and  is 
in  all  probability  better  than  character  by  constant,  continu- 
ous, conscious,  counseling  and  scolding. 

Boys  themselves  have  a  high  regard  for  goodness  but  not 
for  talking  about  it.  It  will  be  a  sony  day  for  America  when 
the  noimal,  red-blooded  boy  is  willing  to  stand  patiently  and 
have  a  badge  pinned  on  him  indicating  that  he  has  been  a 
good  boy.  The  average  boy  in  good  health  with  plenty  of 
beefsteak  in  him  is  skillful  in  trying  to  keep  even  his  parents 
from  calling  him  good.  If  there  must  be  any  thinking  about 
it,  let  it  be  taken  for  gi-anted.  What  is  taken  for  granted  and 
not  even  talked  about  is  what  is  most  important,  and  has 
the  deepest  influence.  The  boy  himself  is  concerned  that  he 
is  good  for  something. 

We  certainly  need  occasionally  to  take  a  recess  from 
character  building  or,  for  that  matter,  from  any  kind  of 
building  and  simply  live  and  let  others  live. 

We  have  not  yet  begun  to  explore  the  compelling  power 
of  being  in  a  current  of  vital  living,  of  having  worth-while 
ends  that  really  command  our  entire  affection  and  all  our 
being. 
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Just  having  an  opportunity  to  be  with  comrades  of  the 
right  kind,  to  rid  ourselves  of  fear,  to  be  entirely  freed  from 
loneliness,  to  have  opportunity  to  give  form  to  our  dreams— 
this  in  itself  helps  to  abolish  evil  and  create  positive  good. 

'  It  should  be  said  that  the  so-designated  character-building 
agencies  have  generally  adopted  an  enlightened  conception.  Less 
and  less  is  recreation  being  thought  of  as  aimed  directly  at 
character-building  or  otherwise  wasteful,  faddish  or  even  wicked. 
All  of  which  leads  to  a  consideration  of  recreation  as  an  anti- 
dote for  juvenile  delinquency.  It  is  under  this  banner  that  rec- 
reation is  popularly  recognized,  accepted  and  hurrahed.  Even 
the  U.  S.  Congress  can  find  time  and  place  on  an  over-crowded 
war-time  calendar  to  turn  its  attention  to  the  necessity  for  training 
the  artillery  of  recreation  on  the  menacing  enemy,  delinquency. 
Recreation  assumes  some  stature  in  the  battle.  Congressmen 
become  articulate  on  the  subject.  They  wrap  their  pronounce- 
ments in  some  of  their  choicest  oratory.  They  not  merely  hide  their 
tributes  to  recreation  in  the  Congressional  Record— they  are  glad 
to  be  caught  mouthing  the  word  "recreation"  tenderly,  emotion- 
ally. Congress  appoints  committees  and  votes  money  to  establish 
an  arsensal  of  recreation.  Civic  groups  churn  the  subject.  Agencies 
whose  usual  services  are  hardly  on  speaking  terms  with  recreation 
take  the  fair-haired  warrior  to  their  bossoms.  A  wave  of  juvenile 
delinquency— whatever  that  means— recruits  armies  of  crusaders 
and  a  nation  of  cheer ers.  Recreation  is  unveiled  as  the  secret- 
weapon.  Parks  and  playgrounds,  teen-age  clubs  and  community 
recreation  buildings  sprout  in  hitherto  slighted  slums  and  dimly 
lighted  spots  across  the  tracks  which  appear  on  social  study  maps 
as  black  or  dark  brown  patches.  Business  and  professional  men, 
under  the  general  heading  of  citizenship  responsibility,  willingly 
submit  to  addresses  by  social  workers— and  sometimes  are  moved 
to  act. 

But  it  was  always  thus  with  the  men  of  affaus.  The  one  almost 
fool-proof  method  of  getting  a  foot  in  the  door,  if  it  is  opened  a 
crack,  at  a  luncheon  club  or  a  chamber  of  commerce  meeting,  is 
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to  present  recreation  as  an  antidote  for  juvenile  delinquency,  a 
reducer  of  court  costs  and  vandalism.  Charts  ornate  with  tan 
splotches  of  the  city  which  were  formerly  indigo,  but  are  paling 
under  the  impact  of  recreation  programmes  under  appropriate 
guidance,  sometimes  arrest  attention  of  a  Rotary  Club.  The  story 
of  the  under-privileged,  dramatically  limned,  may  incite  a 
Kiwanis  Club  to  donate  a  hundred  swimming  suits,  finance  a 
boys  band,  or  provide  a  picnic  outing  for  an  afflicted  group  of 
youngsters— unless  a  wise  recreationist  can  turn  it  into  a  continuing 
sort  of  service  and  interest. 

Sometimes  'leading  citizens',  listening  to  a  speech,  skilfully 
evolved  from  a  juvenile  delinquency  tirade  to  a  human-interest 
portrayal  of  the  philosophy  of  recreation,  will  commence  to  ap- 
preciate that  recreation  is  not  something  for  the  other  fellow,  or 
just  for  the  youngsters,  but  is  a  part  of  every  one's  existence. 

But  usually  the  speaker  will  not  dare  stray  farther  from  the 
juvenile  delinquency  approach,  than  to  stress  the  contribution  of 
recreation  to  the  community  in  terms  of  increased  property  values, 
more  contented  citizenry  and— by  all  means— more  efficient  and 
productive  workers. 

All  of  this  is  heavy  with  the  truth.  Recreation  is  one  of  the 
valiant  foes  of  juvenile  delinquency.  But  only  one.  Decent  hous- 
ing, adequate  health  services,  education,  jobs— and  non-delinquent 
parents!— are  some  of  the  others. 

But  to  rest  the  case  for  recreation  on  its  worth  as  a  delinquency 
disinfectant  is  to  cheat  recreation  of  a  rightful  presentation.  It  is 
a  negative  approach,  a  dwarfed  concept. 

Obviously  if  you  fill  hours  with  decent,  constructive  things  to 
do  you  crowd  out  the  bad,  the  cheap,  the  tawdry.  Most  boys  would 
choose  to  steal  second  base,  rather  than  ice  cream  from  a  neigh- 
bourhood refrigerator— if  there's  a  second  base  to  steal.  It's  more 
fun  usually  to  throw  a  forward  pass  than  a  rock  through  a  church 
window.  Jitterbugging  in  a  picturesque  youth's  club  room  will 
compete  favorably  with  the  highway  beer  joints  if  the  youthful 
members  plan  their  own  facilities  to  be  attractive  in  their  terms, 
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if  they  shape  the  programme  and  dispense  the  soft  drinks  and  if 
juke  box  is  better  than  the  one  down  the  street. 

Dehnquency  is  sometimes  a  pretty  loosely  handled  word.  The 
usual  dictionary  definition  of  delinquency  is— a  shortcoming, 
failure  in  duty;  a  wrong- doing,  an  offence.  A  delinquent  is  defined 
as  one  who  offends  or  neglects  duty  or  the  law.  The  milder 
definition  occasionally  takes  into  the  fold  practically  all  humans 
in  circulation.  Total  paralysis  would  seem  to  be  the  only  sure-fire 
defence  for  most  people  against  an  occasional  slight  forgetfulness 
of  duty.  An  assemblage  of  persons  who  have  never  been  guilty  of 
a  minor  delinquency— just  a  little  one  once— would  be  a  museum 
of  very  dull  folks.  Chronic  delinquency  is  deplorable,  but  it  can 
never  be  completely  eradicated.  In  the  more  aggravated  form 
(offences  against  the  law)  it  is  quite  frequently  the  result  of  not 
having  enough  opportunities  to  eat  decently,  to  live  in  an  adequate 
home,  to  find  an  inviting  haven  or  to  keep  busy  at  pleasant  pur- 
suits. The  chronic  offenders  in  violation  of  the  law  are  probably 
suffering  from  a  disease  which  needs  much  more  than  recreation 
to  stay,  cure,  or  crowd  it  out.  But  recreation  can  do  its  bit  of 
rescue  work  for  many  in  alliance  with  various  social  services. 
Basketball  teams,  boys  clubs,  hobby  shops,  'teen-age  centers  and 
swimming  pools— under  gifted  supervision— will  help. 

But  why  wait  until  any  part  of  society  deteriorates  with  chronic 
delinquency?  And  why  specialize  on  the  delinquency-infected 
areas? 

We  hear  a  lot  of  reference  nowadays  to  pre-delinquents— yes, 
pre-delinquents!  Are  not  most  people  potential  delinquents  (not 
too  vicious  a  designation,  really)? 

If  society  doesn't  soon  realize  that  adequate  recreation  op- 
portunities for  decent  constructive  living  in  off  time  should  be  a 
normal  expectancy  of  all  the  people,  and  a  part  of  democracy's 
bequest,  it  may  one  day  discover  how  many  pre-delinquents' 
there  really  are— and  be  very  much  astounded. 

In  the  height  of  the  excitement  of  World  War  II  regarding  the* 
upsurge  of  juvenile  delinquency  in  the  United  States,  a  Washing- 
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ton  Congressman,  studying  the  problem,  made  a  sampling  tour 
of  Washington's  recreation  centres  one  evening  in  company  with 
recreation  supervisors  and  others.  He  saw  gymnasiums  teeming 
with  youngsters  and  young  adults  in  varieties  of  sports;  he  sur- 
prised numerous  hobby  groups;  he  went  in  and  out  of  handicraft 
rooms  alive  with  young  folks;  he  saw  a  well-attended  dance  in 
progress  and  other  groups  happy  in  their  participation  in  dramatics 
and  music.  It  was  a  rather  exciting  panorama  which  unfolded 
before  his  eyes.  Near  the  close  of  the  evening  of  inspection,  the 
Congressman  remarked  in  dignified  solemnity,  "this  is  all  very 
impressive— but  where  are  the  delinquents?" 

His  question  carries  its  own  answer.  Delinquents  don't  go 
around  wearing  badges.  When  they  are  interested  in  something 
else,  they  neglect  their  delinquency.  Youthful  gang  leaders  are 
seldom  lacking  in  imagination,  initiative,  ability  to  influence 
people,  and  other  qualities  of  leadership;  frequently  they  make 
good  team  captains,  club  officers,  and  group  organizers.  The  story 
of  recreation  and  youth  clubs  bristles  with  the  exploits  of  boys 
and  girls,  previously  bereft  of  proper  living  opportunities,  and 
later  the  strongest  group  leaders,  the  most  ardent  guardians  of 
rules  and  standards. 

Whatever  recreation  can  do  for  juvenile  delinquency  it  can  do 
to  a  degree  for  adult  delinquency— there  is  such  a  thing,  and  its 
relation  to  youth  should  be  obvious. 

The  very  nature  of  the  problem  makes  it  difficult  to  devise 
research  methods  in  which  sound  statistical  study,  in  the  light  of 
case  work,  can  overcome  the  variables  and  achieve  a  desired 
objectivity.  It  should  be  remembered  that  in  our  complex  living 
there  are  many  pro-delinquency  factors,  such  as  the  ready  avail- 
ability of  salacious  reading  material,  the  showing  of  certain  types 
of  movies  which  may  suggest  anti-social  attitudes,  the  ready 
escape  from  controls  by  way  of  the  automobile,  and  the  parade 
of  public  and  private  delinquencies  in  the  daily  newspapers. 
Recreation  and  all  its  allies  have  a  heroic  task  to  counter-balance, 
let  alone  gain  on,  these  negative  influences. 
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Recreation  is  much  more  than  a  vacuum  cleaner  to  remove  the 
black  spots  from  city  maps.  It  is  a  positive  force  and  deserves  a 
positive  approach. 

Another  tiny  alcove  into  which  recreation  is  shoved— but  with 
loud  acclaim— by  those  who  fail  to  recognize  it  in  its  broader 
aspects,  is  the  "Take  the  children  off  the  streets"  closet.  Along 
with  its  greening  trees,  spring  brings  a  crop  of  excited  editorials 
—blends  of  poignant  phrasing,  bearded  aphorisms  and  freshly 
dusted  cliches— urging  the  establishment  of  more  supervised 
playgrounds  to  take  the  children  off  the  streets  to  safety  from 
traffic.  A  worthy  cause  indeed!  But  an  emphasis  which  tends  to 
cheat  the  broader  concept  of  recreation. 

Any  attempt  to  establish  the  unmistakable  identity  of  recreation 
as  an  end  in  living  would  be  incomplete  without  a  portrayal  of 
its  relationship  to,  and  difference  from,  group  work.  Whatever 
confusion  exists— and  there  is  considerable— among  professional 
and  quasi-professional  people,  does  not  envelop  enlightened 
leaders  either  in  group  work,  or  in  recreation,  nor  any  who  have 
dug  beneath  the  surface.  Fog  clings  only  to  those  with  a  super- 
ficial grasp  of  one  or  both  of  the  services,  those  seasoned  in  one, 
who  would  hold  the  other  hostage,  and  those  given  to  shotgun 
weddings  of  social  services  for  the  sake  of  family  names.  Group 
work  and  recreation  are  not  synonymous  terms.  Group  work  is  a 
method.  Recreation  is  a  function.  Recreation  is  the  what;  group 
work  is  sometimes  its  how.  When  group  work  is  recreation's 
method  the  activity  pays  a  recreational  dividend.  There  are  other 
recreation  methods  than  group  work.  Earlier  we  likened  recrea- 
tion and  physical  education  to  a  cow  and  a  horse.  Perhaps  it  is 
valid  to  continue  the  analogy  by  likening  group  work  to  the 
milking  machine.  It  provides  the  means  which  enables  the  cow 
to  serve  its  milk-providing  function.  There  is  at  least  one  other 
way  of  extracting  milk  from  a  cow. 

The  fundamentals  of  the  group  work  method  include  voluntary 
participation,  common  interest,  purpose,  skilled  leadership,  inter- 
action of  group  members,  program  development  keyed  to  the 
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ability  and  needs  of  the  group,  and  evaluation  in  terms  of  group 
and  individual  growth. 

Group  work  is  a  democratic  process  which  provides  needed 
group  experiences  for  social  adjustment.  It  is  a  laboratory  for 
development  of  individuals  for  participation  in  community  life, 
satisfaction  of  achievement  through  group  enterprise,  and  through 
belonging  with  their  contemporaries.  It  is  self-expression  in  terms 
of  social  creativity  and  release  from  tensions. 

Group  recreation  of  some  types  lends  itself  to  the  assimilation 
of  such  values.  The  group  work  method  is  widely  used  in  hospitals 
and  institutions  for  the  physically  handicapped  and  the  socially 
ill. 

As  Harleigh  B.  Trecker,*  Associate  Professor,  University  of 
Southern  California,  states: 

After  years  of  discussing  'What  is  social  group  work'  it 
is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  say  that  there  is  growing  agree- 
ment that  group  work  is  a  method  in  social  work.  Group  work 
is  not  a  profession— social  work  is  the  profession.  Group  work 
is  not  an  agency— it  is  a  way  of  canying  out  all  or  part  of  the 
function  of  an  agency.  Group  work  is  not  a  type  of  service- 
it  is  a  way  of  rendering  various  community  services.  Group 
work  is  not  a  particular  kind  of  group  or  program— it  is  a 
process  to  use  in  varying  degree  with  many  groups.  Group 
work  is  not  a  particular  activity— it  is  work  with  people  in 
relation  to  each  other.  Group  work  is  a  method  of  developing 
and  utilizing  the  processes  of  inter-action  within  groups. 
The  desired  outcome  is  the  social  development  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  group  in  the  community.  Its  usefulness  in 
social  work  is  emphasized  by  the  following  description: 
'Modern  social  work  may  be  described  as  a  professional 
service  to  people  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  them,  as  indi- 
viduals or  groups,  to  attain  satisfying  relationships  and  stand- 
ards of  life  in  accordance  with  their  particular  wishes  and 
capacities  and  in  harmony  with  those  of  the  community.' 

*  Excerpt  from  "Group  Work:"  Frontiers  and  Foundations  in  Wartime. 
The  Compass  Vol.  XXV  March  1944. 
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The  American  people,  outstandingly  fun-loving,  sport-loving, 
and  creative,  still  suffer  from  a  hangover  of  Puritanism.  A  nation 
brought  up  in  the  work-worshipping  tradition  which  has  learned 
to  play  as  has  no  other  nation  finds  itself  in  the  paradoxical  posi- 
tion of  apologizing  for  its  play  habits  by  a  vindication  in  terms 
of  what  the  process  is  doing  for  character,  or  health,  or  muscles, 
or  escape  from  the  temptation  to  do  the  unapproved.  Golfers  ap- 
prehended en  route  to  the  golf  course  by  non-golfing  associates 
are  apt  to  volunteer  a  defensive  explanation:  'I  find  it  an  excellent 
way  to  do  business  with  certain  persons.'  'The  doctor  has  rec- 
ommended that  I  get  out  in  the  air  as  much  as  possible.' 

Surely  it  is  not  a  prerequisite  to  a  selection  of  recreation  that 
the  individual  catechize  himself  as  to  whether  he  has  had  his 
group  work  vitamins  for  the  week.  Must  he  ask  himself  what  group 
has  the  most  to  give  him  and  to  which  he  has  the  most  to  give, 
and  around  what  interests  the  activity  should  revolve  to  pay  the 
richest  returns?  Must  the  seeker  of  creative  expression  ask  'Does 
this  activity  offer  an  adequate  supply  of  character  calories?' 
Should  the  sportsbound  enthusiast  measure  his  justification  by 
what  the  exercise  will  do  for  his  back  muscles  or  posture?  To 
subject  the  soul-hungry,  the  physically  restless,  the  emotionally 
under-nourished  seeking  balance,  relaxation,  expression  or  adjust- 
ment (generally  without  knowing  quite  which)  to  a  lot  of  stric- 
tures, and  a  painfully  conscious  self-analysis,  is  to  squeeze  out 
of  recreation  its  very  essence.  The  something  else  it  becomes 
may  be  most  laudable  but  it  pays  off  in  a  different  coin—and  the 
individual  is  turned  away  from  the  table  still  hungry. 

And,  let  it  be  shouted,  recreation  is  not  a  charity.  It  is  not  a  toy 
for  the  good,  the  wise,  the  financially  well-heeled,  to  dangle  before 
the  poor  and  the  unfortunate  to  keep  them  from  whimpering.  Nor 
is  it  a  social  movement  begging  alms  and  casting  itself  on  the 
good  humour  of  men  of  affairs  and  passers  by. 

Recreation  includes  all  those  things  the  individual  chooses  to 
do  on  his  own  time  off  the  job  for  the  gratification  of  the  doing. 
Recreation  is  essentially  democratic. 
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Democracy  recognizes  the  worth  and  dignity  of  the  human  be- 
ing. It  says  to  each  of  us,  "You  are  a  personality  with  a  name.  You 
are  not  sitnply  a  file  card  or  number.  You  differ,  however  slightly, 
from  all  your  fellows.  You  have  appetites  and  talents,  predilections 
and  yearnings  of  your  own.  Discover  yourself;  express  yourself; 
be  yourself!  Flower  as  an  individual— and  improve  your  worth  to 
the  group." 

Recreation,  as  one  of  democracy's  ways,  dignifies  human  worth 
and  glorifies  the  individual.  Man's  own  choosing  time  generally 
provides  the  most  favorable  opportunity  for  the  fulfillment  of 
democracy's  invitation  and  challenge.  It  is  then  the  individual 
seeks  opportunities  for  adventure  and  experience,  for  seK-dis- 
covery  and  self-expression.  It  is  then  he  creates  opportunities  for 
doing  and  opportunities  for  appreciation.  Recreation's  incentive 
is  gratification  in  the  doing;  its  compensaton  is  a  satisfaction  of 
human  longings.  Rich  dividends  in  a  variety  of  personal  develop- 
ment accrue. 

Recreation  is  an  end  unto  itself;  it  belongs  to  all  the  people  and 
takes  its  place  in  the  lives  of  all  people— and  it  is  society's  respon- 
sibility. 
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IF  YOU  ARE   ACCEPTING   THE   INTERPRETATION   OF 

recreation  set  forth  here,  your  garden,  your  dictionary,  or  your 
'playshop'  downstairs  may  be  your  playground.  The  dining  room 
table  should  be  truly  a  social  playground  for  all  of  us. 

However,  substantial  numbers  of  people  cannot  afford  a 
personal  playground.  Economic  barriers  deny  too  many  the  simple 
pleasures  and  self-expression  opportunities  they  crave.  They  dare 
not  aspire  to  photography,  and  can  only  dream  of  making  furni- 
ture—dark-room equipment,  workshop  tools  are  beyond  reach 
of  their  pocketbooks.  Even  more  tragic,  untold  legions  stumble 
to  the  end  of  life's  highway  without  ever  getting  acquainted  with 
themselves.  They  don't  know  what  they  might  like  best  to  do. 
They  never  commune  with  leaders  or  kindred  souls  who  might 
uncover  their  talent,  and  rouse  their  spirit.  Worse,  they  do  not 
find  themselves  in  environments  that  stimulate  the  appetite  for 
participation.  No  swimming  pool,  no  art  gallery,  no  sewing  room, 

no  music  salon. 
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No  one  can  guess  how  many  people  grow  old,  strangers  to 
themselves— impatient  with  the  interlopers  whom  they  take  for 
themselves— hating  themselves  sometimes— because  they  have 
never  learned  who  they  really  are.  Lots  of  potential  personalities 
may  reside  in  a  person.  They  may  be  begging  for  expression  and 
not  be  heard.  Recreation  frequently  has  the  key  to  release  them. 
But  the  individual  must  be  exposed  to  a  variety  of  opportunities 
in  inviting  circumstances,  or  hope  for  his  self-discovery  is  slight. 

Where  can  the  person  in  average  economic  circumstances  look 
for  these  exposures,  these  jousts  with  experience?  Is  it  not  society's 
duty  to  spread  them  on  democracy's  table?  Should  not  people  pool 
their  resources  to  make  available  for  all  a  wide  menu  of  construc- 
tive spare  time  living  opportunities,  just  as  they  throw  in  together 
to  provide  educational  opportunity  for  all? 

There  are  two  powerful  reasons  which  will  inevitably  lead  to 
public  acceptance  of  the  responsibility  for  providing  recreation 
service.  The  first  is  the  need  for  facilities,  adequate  spaces  for 
the  pursuit  of  the  many  types  of  activities  of  strong  popular  appeal. 
Dramatic  activities  require  stages;  sports  require  fields  and 
gymnasiums,  dressing  rooms  and  shower  baths;  arts  and  handi- 
crafts require  numerous  rooms  and  specialized  equipment;  social 
activities  and  forums  must  be  properly  housed.  Music  groups  have 
their  demands.  Indoor  and  outdoor  spaces  of  great  variety  and 
extent  are  essential.  They  cost  too  much  to  build,  equip,  operate, 
and  maintain  at  all  adequately  for  the  usual  individual,  or  aver- 
age neighborhood  even  to  think  of  establishing.  Only  a  few 
wealth-laden  stars  of  motion  pictures,  and  wizards  of  Wall  Street 
can  provide  their  own  golf  courses  and  swimming  pools,  tennis 
courts  and  stables,  rifle  ranges  and  stages,  hobby  nooks  and 
libraries.  In  many  of  these  cases  the  facilities  are  not  utilized  fully 
enough  to  warrant  the  investment.  As  we  have  said  man  likes  to 
foregather  and  play  with  his  fellows;  he  likes  an  opportunity  to 
perform  and  to  watch  others  perform.  If  he  is  to  be  granted  these 
outlets  the  people  must  pool  their  resources. 

Equally  important,  the  second  need  is  leadership— enlightened, 
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gifted,  leadership  to  promote,  and  teach  skills— leadership  that 
can  establish  community  services  which  reach  even  beyond  play 
areas  and  community  houses  into  the  homes,  making  available 
counsel  and  assistance  to  the  citizens  in  all  their  legitimate  rec- 
reation enterprises.  If  society  accepts  recreation  as  its  respon- 
sibility, the  only  logical  solution  is  for  the  community  to  foot  the 
bill  and  for  the  local  governmental  unit  to  take  recreational 
services  into  its  official  family. 

It  is  out  and  out  an  intimate  community  service.  It  meets  known 
needs  and  felt  wants.  Its  patterns  are  determined  by  the  partic- 
ipants. Since  recreation  is  a  means  of  expression  common  to  all, 
it  must  be  made  a  common  service  to  the  people  and  designed 
for  the  common  welfare.  Inescapably,  uncomprisingly,  it  is,  first 
and  fundamentally,  a  community— a  municipal— responsibility. 

But  some  respected  citizen,  of  more  than  average  means,  clears 
his  throat  and  announces  gruffly,  "I  can't  go  along  with  that 
reasoning  at  all.  If  it's  something  people  want,  let  them  pay  for 
their  own  share  of  it  when  they  want  it.  I  will  provide  and  pay 
for  mine.  I  would  be  stuck  for  more  than  my  share  of  the  taxes 
to  pay  for  it  and  I  haven't  any  use  for  any  of  the  playground." 

The  argument  is  no  more  valid  in  this  case  than  it  is  against 
providing  public  libraries  and  improvements— parks,  streets  and 
guttering— at  the  public  expense.  The  man  paying  most  to  estab- 
lish and  keep  up  the  public  library,  may  have  a  large  library  of 
his  own.  Surely  men  do  not  feel  that  they  are  the  victims  of  in- 
justice because  they  pay  according  to  their  ability  to  provide  for 
needs  common  to  mankind;  they  don't  feel  that  they  would  have 
to  read  shelves  of  books  in  the  public  library  to  get  their  money's 
worth.  The  big  tax-payer  does  not  feel  that  he  must  sit  on  every 
park  bench,  lean  against  every  lamp  post  and  expectorate  in 
every  gutter  to  justify  his  payments  toward  these  public  services. 

But  a  lot  of  other  doughty  citizens  who  have  survived  the  in- 
cursions of  numberless  social  movements  rise  to  proclaim  that 
they  have  never  found  it  necessary  to  play,  that  it  is  a  waste  of 
public  money— a  frill,  a  fad,  another  screw-ball  idea,  they  explain 
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as  they  run  higher  temperatures— and  that  any  notion  that  rec- 
reation is  a  pubhc  responsibihty  has  no  truck  with  the  truth.  It 
would  not  take  very  clever  cross-questioning  to  find  them  con- 
fessing various  kinds  of  play,  dear  to  their  hearts  and  well  being, 
in  every  case.  Surely  some  of  them  will  admit  that  they  like  to 
go  fishing.  Perhaps  no  one  has  brought  to  their  attention  the 
fact  that  you  and  I  contribute  to  public  funds  which  pay  for 
their  playgrounds.  The  public  stocks  their  streams  and  lakes,  and 
pays  for  recreation  leaders  in  the  form  of  fish  and  game  wardens 
to  supervise  their  play  areas,  to  see  that  the  rules  are  played, 
and  to  provide  counsel.  We  are  asking  only  the  same  kind  of 
service  for  those  who  would  like  to  play  badminton  or  to  tap 
dance,  who  would  like  to  act  in  an  amateur  play  or  learn  to  make 
trinkets  of  metal,  who  would  like  to  take  part  in  a  forum  or  go 
skating. 

The  provision  of  play  spaces  and  facilities  is  only  the  beginning 
of  establishing  a  recreation  service.  The  life  blood  is  the  leader- 
ship. The  purpose  of  a  public  recreation  system  is  to  provide  a 
great  cafeteria  of  recreational  opportunities.  Before  your  eyes, 
within  your  reach,  tempting  your  appetite,  sit  foods  for  every 
taste  which  lure  you  to  experiment. 

If  you  don't  like  cafeterias  and  the  very  thought  of  them  dulls 
your  appetite— perhaps  you  would  prefer  to  think  of  a  buffet  laden 
with  its  beckoning  delicacies.  The  food  must  be  presented  to 
excite  the  salivary  glands  and  stimulate  the  imagination.  It  must 
make  people  eager  to  have  some  of  that  which  they  know  by 
experience  is  satisfying,  even  delectable,  and  to  try  some  of  the 
attractively  prepared  items  unkown  to  them  but  looking  too  good 
to  pass  up.  Thus  people  discover  new  tastes. 

In  the  same  manner  a  cafeteria  of  recreation  opportunities 
allows  its  satisfactions  by  choice  and  uncovers  new  appetites  and 
talents. 

But  whoever  eats  food  must  know  how  to  season  it  and  how 
to  eat  it.  If  he  hasn't  the  knowledge  or  the  skill,  he  should  be  able 
to  learn  from  others. 
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When  I  was  finishing  my  training  in  Naval  Aviation  in  the  last 
World  War,  I  received  an  invitation  from  a  brother,  just  com- 
missioned in  Cavalry  at  Fort  Knox,  Kentucky,  to  spend  my  forth- 
coming furlough  as  his  guest  in  Louisville.  Over  and  over  again 
he  insisted  by  letter.  I  tried  to  figure  out  the  reason  for  his  partic- 
ularly ardent  urging.  I  guessed  that  he  wanted  to  show  oflF  his 
newly  earned  insignia.  Or  better  yet,  he  wanted  to  impress  me 
with  his  fine  taste  in  women,  as  he  had  recently  married  a  girl  I 
had  never  met.  When  I  arrived  I  discovered  that  he  wanted  to 
show  me  that  he  knew  how  to  eat  artichokes  and  I  didn't.  He 
and  his  bride  took  me  to  dinner  in  a  Louisville  hotel  and  the  arti- 
choke was  the  piece  de  resistance.  I  had  never  grappled  with  one 
of  these  little  vegetable  porcupines.  I  stalked  it  with  my  eyes, 
drank  all  the  water  I  could  accommodate,  toyed  with  the  cutlery 
much  longer  than  Emily  Post  would  have  fancied,  and  extended 
the  conversation,  all  the  while  waiting  to  see  how  they  carried 
the  attack  to  the  artichoke.  But  they  seemed  in  no  hurry  to  get 
down  to  the  business  of  eating.  Finally  I  decided  that  after  all 
when  one  eats  one  simply  eats;  this  thing  must  come  apart  at  the 
seams  some  way.  I  tugged  at  it  and  discovered  that  it  did  come 
apart.  I  put  the  pieces  into  my  mouth  one  after  another,  and 
chewed  and  chewed.  The  inside  of  my  mouth  was  becoming 
lacerated;  my  stomach  kept  saying  "give,  boy,  give"  but  I  couldn't 
swallow  to  save  my  life.  Eventually  I  thought  that  before  I  bled 
to  death  I  had  better  take  a  good  look  to  see  how  my  family 
were  managing  the  artichoke.  I  found  them  daintily  pulling 
leaves  off  one  by  one,  dunking  the  meaty  end  in  mayonnaise, 
eating  the  tender  heart  and  making  neat  piles  of  the  discarded 
leaves.  In  one  dramatic  gesture  I  removed  all  the  debris  from 
my  mouth. 

After  that  experience  I  couldn't  hear  the  word  'artichoke' 
pronounced  without  wincing,  and  I  couldn't  bear  to  look  one  in 
the  face.  One  day  in  an  important  meeting  with  some  high 
powered  men  who  were  tendering  me  a  job,  I  found  myself  their 
guest  at  lunch  with  the  artichoke  again  the  chosen  delicacy.  To 
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save  face  I  had  to  eat  it.  I  knew  how  to  eat  it  this  time— and  I 
found  it  delicious.  It  has  since  become  a  favorite  of  mine. 

Enjoyment  depends  on  the  manner  in  which  food  is  prepared 
and  served  and  on  the  knowledge  of  how  to  season  it  and  eat  it 
properly.  To  carry  the  analogy  into  recreation  we  may  say  that 
without  the  kind  of  leadership  which  promotes  properly  varie- 
gated recreational  opportunities  and  teaches  skills,  so  as  to  add 
spice  to  the  process,  the  recreation  programme  is  flat  and  unap- 
petizing. 

Another  voice  is  raised,  revealing  petulance  rather  than 
restraint,  a  familiar  voice.  Yes— and  the  words  are  familiar,  too. 
"Recreation  leaders?  Baaa— rubbish.  Why,  when  I  was  a  boy  I 
didn't  have  to  be  taught  to  play.  No  sirree.  We  just  went  out  and 
played— if  we  ever  had  time.  We  knew  what  it  was  to  work  in 
those  days.  Had  our  chores  to  do.  But  when  we  had  a  chance  no- 
body had  to  take  us  by  the  hand  to  any  specially  prepared 
playground  and  show  us  how.  We  were  a  pretty  rugged  crowd. 
The  idea  of  spending  the  taxpayers  money  for  a  lot  of  tomfoolery!" 

You  not  only  recognize  the  voice,  but  you  know  the  man.  An 
upright  citizen  who  gives  freely  to  the  worthy  charities,  clings 
fiercely  to  what  he  understands  are  the  principles  of  democracy, 
gives  his  children  a  good  education,  and  stays  married  to  his  wife. 
He  plays,  too  (you  might  care  to  break  this  news  to  his  sometime) 
—finds  solace  and  excitement  and  spurs  to  ideas  in  the  printed 
word  or  discovers  recreation  in  a  political  harangue,  enjoys  a 
symphony  or  a  movie  or  a  good  drama,  fusses  around  in  his 
flower  bed  or  dedicates  an  occasional  evening  to  poker.  He  is  apt 
to  plan  carefully  not  to  miss  his  alma  mater's  homecoming  football 
game.  Maybe  he  serves  on  his  luncheon  club's  picnic  committee. 
There's  nothing  mean  or  abnormal  about  him  even  if  his  voice 
is  gruff. 

He  has  just  forgotten  some  things  and  overlooked  others.  He 
has  simply  failed  to  take  time  to  think  through  the  situation. 

From  time  immemorial  seasoned  anglers  have  taught  eager 
youths  how  to  bait  a  hook  or  cast  a  fly,  have  led  them  to  their 
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favorite  nooks  and  shown  them  how  to  tell  under  what  ripples 
the  trout  disports  and  when  he's  hungry  and  for  what.  If  old 
fishermen  weren't  about,  the  'big  guys'  revealed  the  art  to  the 
little  ones.  And  when  a  kid  in  a  corner-lot  baseball  game  stepped 
to  the  plate  holding  the  bat  cross-handed,  some  one,  kindly  or 
derisively,  advised  him  to  hit  from  the  other  side  of  the  platter. 
Mothers  through  the  ages  have  taught  their  daughters  to  knit, 
crochet,  and  make  pretty  things  for  the  satisfaction  in  the  creating 
and  displaying.  There's  a  deep-seated  warmth  in  using  something 
you  have  made,  and  confessing  that  you  brought  it  about.  Even 
in  an  era  when  the  word  'play'  started  shudders  of  fear  and 
repulsion  in  some  communities,  people  were  awakening  interests 
in  their  fellows  for  collecting  things  and  learning  from  their 
specimens.  What  community  hasn't  had  its  self-appointed  leaders 
who  got  up  shows,  organized  bands  and  choruses,  formed  basket- 
ball leagues  and  discussion  groups? 

But,  wherever  society  allows  democracy  to  knock  off  work  when 
it  arrives  at  recreation's  premises,  a  lot  of  fellows  who  would  find 
great  satisfaction  in  playing  a  horn  will  never  get  to  blow  one, 
and  a  lot  of  deserving  youngsters  will  never  get  the  chance  to 
run  back  a  punt;  under-privileged  girls  will  go  through  their 
teens  without  ever  holding  and  smelling  a  real  rose  and  over- 
privileged  boys  may  never  know  the  joy  of  a  robust  friend 
discovered  on  a  sports  field  without  mutual  inquiry  into  the  streets 
each  lives  on,  where  each  goes  to  church  and  what  make  and 
model  car  their  dads  afford.  Born  leaders  will  miss  a  lot  of  fun 
and  development  and  be  late  finding  their  usefulness  in  the 
community.  Communities  can  thus  fail  to  reap  their  satisfaction 
in  the  happiness  of  their  citizens. 

As  everyday  living  grows  more  complex,  and  backyards  and 
even  front  yards  disappear,  natural  beauty  spots  and  readily  ac- 
cessible play  areas,  are  giving  way  to  glaring  billboards  which 
hide  the  countryside.  'No  Trespassing'  signs  deny  available  areas 
to  the  factory  refugee.  The  average  citizen  has  no  assurance  that 
he  may  find  a  haven  from  work-a-day  pressures,  if  government, 
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with  his  support,  fails  to  open  the  pubhc  purse  to  meet  this  com- 
mon obhgation.  What  a  false  economy  to  leave  people  of  all  ages 
to  their  own  resources  for  quenching  a  thirst  for  skills  and  for 
knowing  a  little  human  fellowship  and  the  inspiriting  things  in 
off-time  living.  Such  a  cultural  deficit  need  not  be  incurred. 

Just  as  is  the  case  with  the  other  intimate  services  which 
multiply  into  rich  social  values— health,  education,  safety  and 
sanitation— so  it  is  with  recreation.  The  fundamental  responsibility 
lies  with  the  local  government.  The  town,  the  city,  or  the  county 
has  the  job  of  looking  after  its  own— basically.  In  the  community 
must  be  vested  the  managing  authority.  Any  assistance  accepted 
from  the  State  and  Federal  Governments  should  carry  no 
innuendo  of  interference  with  local  authority,  in  determining 
needs  and  shaping  services.  Co-operative  action  with  benefits  of 
financial  and  other  assistance,  guidance  in  adhering  to  standards, 
and  general  assurance  of  support,  may  be  proffered  by  the  State 
and  Federal  Governments  to  the  local  units  at  the  latter's  option, 
but  such  a  situation  will  have  to  await  another  day.  It  may  be 
far  too  far  in  the  future. 

Now  the  duty  of  the  municipality  is  inescapable.  Over  a  period 
of  less  than  half  a  century  of  steadily  growing  impetus,  the  theory 
has  been  translated  into  practice,  until  to-day  more  than  sixteen 
hundred  city  recreation  systems  are  acknowledged.  The  number 
is  even  more  impressive  if  we  add  the  several  score  county  systems 
and  some  public  school  set-ups  which  are  groping  toward  overall 
community  service  even  though  finding  their  arms  a  bit  short. 
About  two  hundred  fifty  municipality  supported  systems  have 
sprung  up  to  meet  war  recreation  needs,  made  desperately  ap- 
parent in  communities  adjacent  to  military  establishments  and 
war-industries.  Many  of  these  will  survive.  They  are  sturdy  off- 
spring and,  if  the  industry  does  not  evaporate,  and  the  town  dis- 
appear, comes  peace,  the  recreation  system  will  go  along  as  an 
accepted  member  of  the  family  of  public  services. 

In  a  monograph  which  effectively  uses  the  story  of  one  American 
town  to  develop  the  thesis  that  recreation  has  demonstrated  its 
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place  among  recognized  community  services,  Mark  A.  McCloskey, 
in  a  foreword,  says  in  part: 

Under  the  stress  of  war,  the  necessity  for  full-time,  year- 
round  recreation  has  been  driven  home  to  towns  and  cities 
all  over  the  country.  War-bom  or  accelerated  programs  have 
confirmed  recreation  as  a  legitimate  municipal  responsibility, 
on  a  par  with  such  services  as  education,  health  and  welfare. 
To  many  communities  this  a  new  responsibilty.  Others  find 
themselves  faced  with  reorganization  of  recreation  depart- 
ments and  programs  which  are  outmoded  or  have  evolved 
on  a  trial-and-error  basis. 

The  Recreation  Division  of  the  Ofiice  of  Community  War 
Services  has  been  called  upon  for  advice  and  assistance,  not 
only  in  meeting  wartime  emergencies,  but  also  in  helping 
communities  develop  the  continuing  plans  which  are  also 
in  very  large  part  an  outgrowth  of  their  wartime  experience. 

The  case  history  is  prefaced  by  the  ten  essentials  of  a  public 
recreation  system.  These  deserve  a  place  in  this  discussion.  They 
are: 

1.  Know  your  community— the  character  and  distribution 
of  population,  the  traditions,  needs,  problems,  resources  of  the 
community. 

2.  Pool  your  resources— work  together  for  full  use  of  all  po- 
tential assets— from  public  and  private  agencies,  neighbourhood 
groups,  organizations,  and  individual  leaders. 

3.  Check  your  legislation— determine  what  legislation  you 
need  and  what  you  have,  and  then,  if  necessary,  work  to  get  laws 
that  provide  an  adequate  legal  base.  Authority  to  develop  public 
recreation  depends  upon  State  and  local  laws. 

"4.  Establish  a  legal  managing  authority— a  responsible  board 
with  legal  authority  to  administer  the  programme  assuring  recrea- 
tion the  community  status  it  warrants. 

5.  Get  good  leadership— insist  on  a  trained,  full-time  execu- 
tive, responsible  to  the  board,  on  the  job  the  year  round,  and 
subordinate  leaders,  chosen  with  equal  care  on  a  basis  of  quali- 
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fications  and  training.  Select  and  use  competent  volunteers  within 
this  framework  of  professional  leadership. 

6.  Make  the  most  of  existing  facilities— municipally-owned 
schools,  buildings,  parks,  playfields,  and  playgrounds  and  water 
areas.  These  may  be  supplemented  by  use  of  privately  owned 
property. 

7.  Secure  separate  budget— obtain  a  definite,  adequate 
amount  of  public  funds  through  special  tax  levy  or  other  public 
appropriations,  earmarked  for  the  sole  purpose  of  community 
recreation. 

8.  See  that  your  programme  is  community  wide,  year-round, 
has  broad  appeal— with  interests  for  young  and  old,  indoor  and 
outdoor  activities,  sports  athletics,  games,  music,  arts,  crafts, 
drama,  lectures,  forums,  social  recreation,  and  community  events. 

9.  Maintain  public  partnership— keep  popular  opinion  abreast 
of  your  program.  Use  all  media  available  to  interpret  community 
recreation  and  win  public  support  for  it. 

10.  Plan  for  the  future— make  a  place  for  recreation  in  long- 
range  town  planning.  Good  planning  should  include  not  only 
physical  facilities  but  also  programme,  leadership  and  finance. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  emphasis  is  always  on  utilizing  all 
the  community  resources  and  making  use  of  the  municipally 
owned  facilities.  Such  services  must  be  aimed  to  reach  the  entire 
public  and  must  be  paid  for  from  the  public  cojffers.  The  nuclear 
agency  to  insure  these  essentials  must  be  the  local  government. 

Society  has  not  progressed  far  enough  in  its  concept  of  the 
function  of  public  education,  and  the  potentialities  of  the  school 
system,  and  the  responsibilities  of  the  school  board,  to  accept  the 
theory  that  public  recreation  should  be  the  charge  of  public 
education.  The  public  school  systems  control  an  almost  inter- 
minable chain  of  facilities  which  must  some  day  soon,  in  the  name 
of  common-sense,  be  put  to  general  community  use  on  an  around- 
the-clock,  around- the-year  basis.  Schools  should  be  planned  to 
meet  community  recreation  and  adult  education  needs,  as  well  as 
to  fill  their  traditional  purposes.  The  school  systems  have  grown 
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accustomed  to  serving  in  terms  of  school-age  groups.  They  are 
generally  addicted  to  regimentation,  and  have  a  strong  tendency 
toward  confining  recreation  to  the  physical  activity  area.  Also 
they  are  apt  to  wish  additional  responsibility  on  the  already  over- 
burdened teachers  (frequently  not  fully  qualified  to  assume 
leadership  in  recreation)  and  are  so  habituated  to  the  spending 
of  school  funds  literally,  for  school-age  youth  in  class-room 
routine,  that  they  disqualify  themselves  for  the  assumption  of  the 
major  responsibility  for  community  recreation.  They  cannot 
logically  provide  the  nuclear  service. 

The  public  schools  should  serve  three  fields  of  responsibility 
in  recreation.  First,  their  job  is  to  provide  the  pupils  with  recrea- 
tional attitudes  and  skills.  Secondly,  schools  should  be  concerned 
with  the  provision  of  after-school  and  recess  recreational  oppor- 
tunities for  those  of  school  age.  Their  third  responsibility  should 
be  to  serve  the  community  through  facilities  and  leadership. 

The  first  responsibility  is  being  more  nearly  fulfilled  by  the 
school  systems  in  general  although  only  a  start  has  been  made  in 
this  direction;  the  second  is  receiving  increasing  although,  gen- 
erally speaking,  inadequate  attention;  the  third,  with  a  few  notable 
exceptions,  is  just  beginning  to  be  acknowledged.  It  is  true  that 
during  the  last  decade  adult  education  has  known  a  tremendous 
upswing.  Most  of  what  is  called  'adult  education'  is  pursued  for 
the  satisfaction  in  the  doing  rather  than  for  credits  or  vocational 
preparation.  Adult  education,  then,  and  nursery  school  play, 
constitute  the  chief  contributions  to  community  recreation  reach- 
ing beyond  the  school  age.  Since  it  is  impossible  to  separate  the 
play  life  from  the  work  life  of  the  school  child,  more  is  being  done 
in  education  for  recreation  than  might  be  guessed. 

It  should  not  be  assumed  that  no  strides  have  been  made  toward 
the  utilization  of  school  facilities  for  after-school  and  evening 
community  recreation  purposes.  The  functional  planning  of  school 
buildings  for  general  community  uses  has  evidenced  great  progress 
in  the  last  decade.  Also  some  highly  successful  coalitions  have 
been  effected  between  school  systems  and  municipal  recreation 
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systems.  With  varying  degrees  of  authority  municipal  parks, 
playgrounds,  and  schools  have  merged  on  occasion  to  provide 
outstanding  examples  in  the  field  of  public  recreation  service. 

But,  speaking  broadly,  the  schools  must  be  looked  upon  as 
allies  to  aid  any  smoothly  and  effectively  operated  municipal 
recreation  system— as  integral  members  of  the  family.  To-morrow 
it  must  be  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  that  school  grounds 
of  all  kinds  teem  with  youngsters  who  have  returned  after  school 
hours  for  participation  in  the  things  they  choose  to  do  in  their 
own  time  for  the  gratification  of  the  doing.  Adults  whose  off-time 
allows  should  mingle  with  them  or  find  their  own  groups.  Light 
should  flow  from  school  windows  each  night,  and  other  lights 
should  drench  outdoor  areas,  indicative  of  general  participation 
in  music  and  fencing,  soft-ball  and  swimming,  forums  and  wres- 
tling, cooking  and  photography— and  whatever  else  may  find 
demand  strong  enough  and  facilities  available. 

A  great  many  church  buildings  will  lend  themselves  to  similar 
service,  instead  of  keeping  their  doors  closed  a  great  deal  of  the 
time  and  lifting  a  warning  hand  against  laughter  and  noise,  action 
and  self-expression,  which  may  also  be  a  part  of  religion.  Just  as 
I  have  seen  happily  conceived  school  plants  alive  with  community 
recreation  services,  so  have  I  seen  churches  which  render  exten- 
sive favor  to  communities  in  terms  of  recreation,  reaching  far 
beyond  their  conventional  functions.  I  visited  a  large  church 
building  in  downtown  Detroit  which,  in  conjunction  with  the 
municipal  recreation  system  and  some  private  assistance,  reached 
the  lives  of  many  hundreds  of  citizens  of  many  faiths  each  evening 
through  recreation  opportunities  scattered  throughout  the  nine 
floors  of  the  commodious  building.  I  saw  adult  groups  in  seven- 
teen types  of  activities  ranging  from  fencing,  photography,  and 
volley  ball,  to  play-acting  and  choruses.  What  some  less  preten- 
tious churches  provide  in  a  quiet,  humble,  effective  way  for  the 
recreation  of  the  parishioners  is  of  tremendous  worth. 

But  the  chmches  have  never  laid  any  claim  to  assuming  over- 
all sponsorship  of  recreation  services  in  communities.  This  refer- 
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ence  to  the  churches'  collaboration  in  public  recreation  service 
should  be  considered  parenthetical  at  this  juncture.  Our  concern 
at  the  moment  is  with  the  public  tax  supported  agencies  and  units 
of  government  to  which  communities  may  look  for  at  least  the 
nucleus  of  recreation  service,  guidance  and  support.  The  public 
schools,  it  would  seem,  eliminate  themselves  although  not  always 
by  confession. 

What  then  about  the  old  fashioned  park  departments— and 
some  persist  in  being  old  fashioned,  even  now.  Parks  bespeak 
recreation.  Park  superintendents  of  the  old  school  have  not  always 
been  happy  about  replacing  'Keep  Off  The  Grass'  signs  with  open 
spits;  and  transferring  the  emphasis  from  manicuring  trees,  lawns 
and  flower  beds,  to  operating  swimming  pools  and  cabins.  The 
ranks  of  the  die-hards  are  thinning  rapidly  and  'keep-off-the-grass' 
may  become  an  anachronism,  but  some  are  reluctant  to  permit 
violation  of  the  'kept'  plots.  While  protecting  the  grass  from  foot- 
falls they  deny  themselves  the  flattery  of  many  hungry  eyes  and 
hearts.  They  hold  sacred  their  dictum  'May  look— don't  touch'. 
Even  when  they  stretch  the  restricted  definition  of  their  custo- 
dianship to  include  building  other  recreation  facilities  on  the 
public  recreation  areas  ( and  flowers  and  park  benches,  shrubs  and 
grass  plots  are  recreational  equipment,  too)  under  their  jurisdic- 
tion ( but  sometimes  assumed  to  be  under  their  ownership ) ,  these 
superintendents  still  decry  leadership  and  promotion  of  public 
participation.  Too  often  they  look  down  their  noses  at  what  they 
call  the  recreation  programme— revealing  an  ignorance  of  the 
commodity  they  are  offering  as  well  as  a  lack  of  sympathy  for  the 
service.  They  do  not  seem  to  sense  that  through  their  facilities 
they  have  acquired  responsibility  as  recreationists,  but  because  of 
lack  of  leadership  services,  their  programmes  are  inadequate. 

The  park  superintendent,  to  merit  acquisition  of  recreation  in 
his  field,  must  be  interested  first  in  human  beings  and  their 
hungers  and  afterwards  in  facilities.  It  will  not  do  for  him  to  order 
for  Recreation  an  extra  cot  with  a  skinny  mattress  in  the  room 
in  which  Park  Development  and  Maintenance  occupy  a  double 
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bed.  Parks  and  playgrounds  ( if  playground  is  used  synonymously 
with  recreation,  and  it  usually  is  not )  may  enter  into  happy  wed- 
lock. Their  union  is  logical.  Success  depends  upon  interpretation, 
and  the  interpretation  depends  largely  on  the  personality  and 
background  of  the  superintendent.  It  may  be  said,  with  only  slight 
reservation,  that  in  case  of  the  coalition,  the  director  should  be 
first  a  recreationist  in  a  broad  sense  and  than  a  parks  man  (as 
long  as  the  distinction  exists)  or  he  should  be  a  gifted,  broad- 
gauged,  or  reformed  old-liner  who  long  ago  saw  the  place  of  the 
parks  in  a  total  recreation  scheme. 

This  discussion  of  governmental  responsibility  in  recreation, 
more  suggestive  than  exhaustive,  cannot  be  adequate  without  an 
analysis,  even  though  superficial,  of  the  place  of  the  state  and 
federal  governments  in  the  pattern. 

Recently,  almost  half  of  the  state  governments  have  accepted 
a  new  function  to  meet  a  war-time  need.  They  have  found  it  wise 
and  expedient  to  set  up  State  war  recreation  committees  or  boards, 
almost  always  appointed  by  the  Governor.  This  may  point  a  long- 
time trend.  Already  a  few  states  have  recognized  the  essential 
worth  of  such  a  service  in  long-time  planning  and  have  made  it  an 
integral  part  of  the  enduring  state  structure.  Others  have  legisla- 
tion pending  in  that  direction.  The  situation  is  best  explained  by 
Charles  K.  Brightbill  *  who  says: 

Because  of  what  it  contributes  to  the  health,  education 
and  general  well-being  of  all  people,  provision  of  opportuni- 
ties for  recreation  has  come  to  be  accepted  as  a  primary  pub- 
lic obligation.  As  in  the  cases  of  education,  welfare,  and  pro- 
tective services,  municipal  and  county  governments  increas- 
ingly have  recognized  the  need  for  an  agency  charged  with 
exclusive  responsibility  for  services  in  the  leisure  time  field. 
These  agencies,  in  many  instances,  are  subordinated  to 
other   departments   of  local   government.    More   frequently 

*  Recreation— A  New  Function  of  State  Government  by  Charles  K. 
Brightbill. 
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they  stand  independent  and  separate,  governed  by  their  own 
administration  and  legislative  authority. 

As  local  recreation  departments  develop  and  the  need  for 
aid  with  organizational,  administrative  and  programming 
problems  grows,  communities  naturally  turn  to  State  govern- 
ments for  assistance.  It  is  significant  that  all  municipal  and 
country  governmental  units  with  the  exception  of  recreation 
can  look  to  their  counterparts  at  the  State  level  for  outside 
experience  and  resources. 

Many  States  have  felt  compelled  to  fill  this  gap  by  setting 
up  War  Recreation  Committees  on  an  emergency  basis. 
These  have  served  to  demonstrate  the  immeasurable  strength 
communities  can  derive  from  State  recreation  machinery. 
As  a  result  many  States  are  giving  earnest  consideration  to 
the  establishment  of  permanent  State  recreation  authorities 
which  will  conserve  wartime  gains  for  the  future. 

Indicative  of  the  trend  over  country,  23  oSicial  State  Re- 
creation Committees  are  now  operating  and  9  more  States 
have  plans  under  way  for  the  creation  of  a  State  recreation 
body. 

It  is  healthy  to  note  that  these  communities  are  not  alone 
active  within  their  own  boundaries  but  are  exchanging  ideas    ^ 
and  plans  in  order  to  strengthen  respective  programs. 

The  existing  committees,  all  organized  during  the  war 
period,  have  helped  communities  to  use  their  facilities  and 
resources  more  eflFectively,  have  aroused  a  public  conscious- 
ness for  recreation,  have  fought  for  standards.  They  have 
sponsored  State-wide  conferences  and  workshops,  have  re- 
cruited and  trained  recreation  leaders,  helped  towns  secure 
supplementary  financial  aid,  have  acted  as  clearinghouses 
for  information,  and  brought  together  private,  public,  and 
commercial  interest  concerned  with  recreation.  They  have 
^  helped  towns  set  up  their  recreation  facilities  and  machinery. 

The  approved  and  proposed  permanent  State  recreation 
agencies  may  share  a  variety  of  beds.  Administrative  authority 
varies  from  state  to  state.  Generally  the  Board  of  Education,  the 
Welfare  Department,  the  Conservation  Department,  Park  Depart- 
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ment  or  the  State  Planning  Board  has  been  or  would  be  assigned 
the  recreation  function.  In  a  few  cases  a  separate  board  of  recrea- 
tion is  planned. 

This  divergence  need  not  be  disturbing.  It  does  not  reflect  any 
haphazard  arrangement.  In  order  to  become  a  function  of  state 
government  on  a  wide  scale,  it  will  require  due  time  for  recreation 
to  establish  itself  as  its  own  administrative  authority  with  its  own 
budget.  But  unless  it  does  eventually  it  is  apt  to  die  young  or 
disappear  by  absorption. 

The  basic  principle  of  democracy  is  the  placing  of  responsibility 
fully  and  directly  on  the  smallest  units  of  government  so  as  to 
bring  services,  duties  and  benefits  as  intimately  as  possible  to  the 
individual  for  the  sake  of  his  dignity,  his  spiritual  enrichment  and 
his  challenge.  Nevertheless,  as  the  nation  has  grown  with  its 
segments  acquiring  wealth  unevenly,  and  as  life  itself  has  grown 
more  complex,  the  responsibilities  of  the  state  have  become  more 
numerous  and  more  apparent,  and  the  central  government  has 
naturally  grown  stronger.  In  recreation  as  in  other  social  and 
economic  services  which  affect  all  the  people,  it  may  well  be 
expected  that  one  day  close  at  hand  the  desirability  of  equalizing 
opportunity  for  recreation  participation  throughout  the  nation 
and  the  necessity  for  establishing  professional  standards,  pooling 
experiences  and  offering  guidance  and  stimulus,  may  prompt  the 
establishment  of  a  Federal  Authority  in  recreation  comparable 
to  the  Office  of  Education  and  eventually,  with  the  power  of  mak- 
ing grants-in-aid  to  states  and,  through  them,  to  their  integral 
parts. 

The  role  of  the  Federal  Government  in  recreation  with  pro- 
vision of  democracy  in  the  light  of  a  cumulative  centralization  of 
power  and  without  minimizing  the  management  authority  of  the 
community  and  violating  the  principles  of  local  participation  is 
convincingly  delineated  by  Dr.  Eduard  C.  Lindeman  in  leisure 
—A  NATIONAL  ISSUE  from  wliich  the  following  statements  are  ex- 
cerpted: 
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"Democracy  can  survive  a  high  concentration  of  power  at 
the  center  providing  a  correspondingly  eJGFective  power  is  be- 
ing generated  in  private  organizations.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
democracy  may  be  quickly  transformed  into  an  autocracy  by 
merely  preventing  the  free  flow  of  non-governmental 
power.  In  order  to  make  democracy  successful  in  a  conti- 
nental and  complicated  society  such  as  ours  we  need,  then, 
a  social  theory  and  practice  which  will  allow  the  principle 
of  local  participation  to  operate  without  impeding  the  prog- 
ress which  can  come  alone  from  centralized  initiative  and 
authority.  «  *  *  *  *  T}ie  perpetuation  of  democratic  proc- 
esses depends  in  large  measure  upon  our  understanding  of 
the  basic  theory  of  democracy  as  an  ongoing  succession  of 
distributions  of  power.  I  do  not  see,  for  example,  how  the 
needs  of  our  people  can  be  fulfilled  unless  the  resources  of 
the  entire  nation  are  utilized.  We  need  local  roads  and  pave- 
ments; but  we  also  need  regional  and  national  highways, 
and  I  see  no  reason  why  these  should  not  be  planned  and  in 
part  paid  for  out  of  national  funds.  We  need  scientific  re- 
search in  order  to  render  agriculture  successful  and  I  see  no 
reason  why  the  federal  government  should  not  subsidize  and 
in  part  plan  for  such  research.  »**»**  ^  nation  which 
cannot  maintain  certain  standards  with  respect  to  the  basic 
needs  of  all  its  people  will  thereby  create  the  very  form  of 
inequality  which  will  destroy  democracy  from  within. 

"******  What  actually  happens  under  circum- 
stances such  as  have  been  described  above  is  that  the  central 
agency  gradually  comes  to  be  a  standard-making  instiii- 
mentality;  those  who  function  at  the  center,  when  they  do 
not  succumb  to  the  evils  of  bureaucracy,  become  persons 
who  discover  needs,  strive  for  equal  distribution  of  benefits 
and  opportunities,  and  insist  upon  higher  professional  qualifi- 
cations for  employees.  In  other  words,  when  the  centralized 
authority  in  a  democracy  does  not  become  a  power-seeking 
bureaucracy  its  tendency  is  to  become  an  institution  of  edu- 
cation and  of  democratic  equalization.  ******  in  a 
modem  nation  all  problems  tend  to  become  national,  and  to 
the  degree  that  they  are  national  in  scope  they  require  na- 
tional planning." 
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It  is  not  as  if  we  were  riding  the  waves  on  an  uncharted  sea 
Not  only  has  there  been  a  tendency  toward  this  type  of  federal 
authority  in  similar  and  associated  fields  of  social  service,  but 
more  than  thirty  agencies  of  federal  government  right  now 
render  some  type  and  degree  of  recreation  service.  Their  major 
contributions  have  been  in  terms  of  facilities;  but  leadership  and 
program  services  have  been  achieving  increasing  attention.  Some 
of  these  federal  units  are  large  and  have  had  pronounced  impact; 
others  are  small;  in  some,  recreation  occupies  a  tiny  niche  among 
other  major  functions. 

For  instance,  the  National  Park  Service  with  its  almost  two 
hundred  million  acres  of  natural  attractions  invites  the  people  of 
the  nation,  in  fact  cajoles  them,  into  spending  enriching  hours  in 
the  open.  A  feast  of  natural  wonders,  of  challenging  fastnesses, 
as  well  as  readily  accessible  outdoor  areas,  beckons.  Where 
needed,  facilities  for  comfort  and  convenience  abound.  Recreation 
settings  and  equipment  reveal  the  artist's  touch.  National  Park 
Service  made  a  brilliant  contribution  to  the  furtherance  of  recrea- 
tion by  setting  up  62  demonstration  areas.  Marginal  land  at  con- 
venient distances  from  centers  of  population  was  improved  where 
model  outdoor  camping  opportunities  were  then  afforded. 
Clustered  about  the  park  camping  facilities  was  everything  from 
transplanted  community  possibilities  to  those  natural  to  rugged 
outdoor  areas.  At  least  45  of  these  demonstration  areas  were 
turned  over  to  states. 

In  another  direction  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  through 
its  extension  service  and  its  4-H  Clubs,  carries  recreation  to  the 
rural  folk  throughout  the  land.  This  assistance  in  meeting  the 
need  in  areas  so  easily  slighted  (and  largely  because  sufficient 
enlightened  methods  of  extending  services  and  stimulation  have 
not  been  discovered)  is  paying  obvious  dividends. 

But  these  agencies  and  the  U.  S.  Children  s  Bureau,  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  Fish  and  Wild  Life  Service  and  the  tens  of 
others,  need  a  co-ordinating  authority.  The  Federal  Government, 
it  would  seem,  will  confront  the  necessity  of  establishing  such  a 
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unit,  not  merely  for  the  indicated  purpose  of  helping  the  existing 
federal  services  avoid  collisions,  duplications,  and  uneconomical 
distribution  of  their  fruits,  but  for  the  purposes  of  such  guidance 
and  co-operative  aid  as  the  central  government  can  best  give  the 
recreation  service  of  the  nation.  Just  such  a  cohesive  agent  is 
being  clamored  for.  It  does  not  require  clairvoyance  to  predict 
its  inevitable  creation.  'When'  is  the  only  question. 

While  this  treatise  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  history  of  recreation 
nor  yet  paint  a  detailed  picture  of  its  present  status  over  the 
country,  it  would  fall  short  of  its  purpose  if  it  ignored  three  potent 
national  forces  that  have  taught  America  how  to  play. 

One  is  The  National  Recreation  Association,  which  was 
fathered  by  Joseph  Lee,  who  about  forty  years  ago  recognized 
the  need  for  playgrounds  for  youth  and  implemented  his 
prophecy  of  the  recreation  movement  with  appropriate  action. 
This  Association  has  assumed  leadership  in  the  drive  toward 
public  understanding  of  recreation  and  acceptance  of  respon- 
sibility for  providing  adequate  opportunity.  Always  an  effective 
voice  for  the  private  agencies,  this  philanthropically  supported 
Association  has  pressed  its  efforts  effectively  for  the  establishment 
of  municipal  systems.  It  is  wedded  to  the  philosophy  of  com- 
munity responsibility.  Its  name  has  come  to  be  almost  synonymous 
with  recreation  in  the  United  States.  Through  its  nation-wide 
consulting  service,  its  fecund  list  of  publications,  its  monthly 
magazine  Recreation,  its  National  Recreation  Congress,  and  its 
training  services,  it  has  wielded  a  prodigious  influence  in  direc- 
tion-pointing and  actual  establishment  of  recreation  agencies, 
both  tax  supported  and  privately  sponsored.  No  chronicle  on 
recreation  would  be  complete  which  did  not  acknowledge  with 
gratitude  the  courageous  and  enlightened  efforts  of  this  institu- 
tion. When  a  central  governmental  agency  comes  into  being  (as 
come  it  surely  will  sometime).  The  National  Recreation  Associa- 
tion will  still  have  its  place  in  the  foreground  of  the  movement 
in  behalf  of  the  American  democracy.  Whether  it  will  reshape 
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the  emphasis  on  its  functions,  only  the  passing  of  the  years  can 
determine.  Its  service  will  go  on. 

Another  factor  which  gave  tremendous  impetus  to  community 
recreation  during  the  last  decade  was  the  Works  Projects 
Administration.  This  made  available  for  a  period  of  years,  as 
many  as  40,000  recreation  workers  to  supplement  leadership 
programmes  in  municipalities.  Where  no  public  recreation  service 
existed,  the  Federal  Emergency  funds  provided  the  necessary 
sinews  in  leadership  which,  added  to  a  required  minimum  twenty- 
five  percent  contribution  from  the  legally  established  sponsoring 
agency,  made  possible  the  inaugurating  of  the  community 
programme.  In  almost  all  cases  the  programmes  were  operated 
with  the  guidance  of  advisory  committees  arrived  at  through  dem- 
ocratic processes  and  representing  a  cross  section  of  the  com- 
munity. Programmes  reached  into  more  than  10,000  communities, 
scattered  over  2,000  of  the  counties  of  the  United  States  (or  two- 
thirds  of  the  nation's  counties).  The  seeds  for  several  hundred 
permanent  town  and  city  systems,  since  established,  were  planted. 
Existing  systems  were  enabled  to  weather  the  storm  of  the 
economic  depression  and  even  to  expand  their  programmes.  More 
than  2,000  professional  workers  in  recreation  and  allied  fields 
were  obtained  to  administer  the  operations  and  provide  super- 
vision, guidance  and  training  to  the  many  thousands  who  were 
selected  from  the  security  rolls  on  the  basis  of  special  skills, 
appropriate  training  and  background  and  particular  adaptability. 
A  percentage  of  these  workers  eventually  became  supervisors 
and  still  more  found  permanent  employment  in  the  recreation 
services  of  their  communities. 

The  contributions  of  the  WPA  recreation  programme  were  its 
focussing  of  people's  consciousness  on  the  principles  of  com- 
munity responsibility,  on  the  desirability  and  workability  of 
democratic  processes  in  community  planning  and  on  showing 
the  necessity  for  shaping  the  programme  from  the  actual  wants 
and  needs  of  the  people  served.  It  also  demonstrated  the  necessity 
for  in-service  training,  and  the  need  for  multiplying  offerings  to 
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\ /meet  tastes.  It  emphasized  also  the  principle  of  local  operation 
t  with  local  tax  monies,  accepting  aid  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
'  ment,  but  not  sm'rendering  any  managerial  authority. 

In  addition,  the  Federal  Emergency  programmes— WFA,  PWA 
and  NY  A,  particularly  the  first  named— contributed  approximately 
three  billion  dollars  in  labor,  material  and  other  assistance  over 
the  entire  country  to  the  building  and  improvement  of  recreation 
facilities,  such  as  museums,  libraries,  zoos,  community  centers, 
parks,  playgrounds,  swimming  pools,  golf  courses,  tennis  coirrts, 
stadia,  ski  jumps  and  every  variety  of  sports  fields. 

The  clouds  of  war  brought  about  the  establishment  of  the 
Recreation  Division,  Office  of  Community  War  Services,  of  the 
Federal  Security  Agency,  which  co-ordinated  the  efforts  of  all 
agencies  in  communities  adjacent  to  military  and  war-industry 
concentrations.  This  service  has  clothed  the  overworked  word 
'co-ordination'  witli  new  and  vital  significance.  Rich  indeed  has 
been  the  contribution  of  this  agency  to  the  interpretation  of 
recreation  as  a  community  need  and  responsibility  and  to  the 
general  furtherance  of  the  recreation  movement  in  the  United 
States.  The  Federal  Security  Agency  might  be  called  also  the 
technical  recreation  agent  in  the  administration  of  the  Lanlmm 
Act.  This  Act  provided  $500,000,000  for  a  variety  of  war  com- 
munity services  including  hospitals,  schools  and  recreation.  More 
than  $30,000,000  was  allotted  for  constructing  454  recreation 
buildings;  approximately  three  and  one- third  million  dollars  was 
dedicated  in  1944  to  community  recreation  leadership  services 
in  87  war  public  service  projects,  in  135  war  industry  communi- 
ties, in  36  states;  approximately  two  and  one-quarter  million 
dollars  was  spent  in  the  same  year  in  101  projects  in  communities 
housing  military  establishments  in  24  states.  It  is  both  significant 
and  heartening  to  note  that  the  industrial  communities  added  two 
and  one-half  million  dollars  to  these  services'  appropriations  and 
the  military  communities  added  three-quarters  of  a  million 
dollars. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  the  tremendous  problem  of  con- 
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serving  human  and  material  recreational  resources  will  confront 
the  nation.  Tens  of  thousands  of  individuals  with  limited  training 
before  the  war  have  lived  through  an  intensive  experience  in 
recreation  leadership,  in  paid  capacities,  during  the  war.  Several 
times  that  number  have  had  similar  experience  as  volunteers. 
How  is  this  great  potential  in  recreation  advancement  to  be  con- 
served? American  communities  have  made  amazing  discoveries; 
they  have  uncovered  tremendous  resources  for  constructive 
leisure-time  living;  they  have  tested  the  possibilities  of  co-opera- 
tive effort  and  found  that  private  agencies,  public  authorities  and 
informal  groups  can  get  along  together  effectively  and  happily; 
and  they  have  developed  astounding  ability  to  raise  voluntary 
funds.  Tens  of  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  recreation  facilities 
will  soon  be  available,  if  communities  are  alert  to  their  possi- 
bilities, and  are  able  to  acquire  the  properties  and  solve  the 
vexing  problem  of  operation  and  maintenance.  These  are 
properties  constructed  under  the  Lanham  Act,  USO  buildings, 
excellent  Army  and  Navy  installations,  and  public  housing 
projects,  which  would  lend  themselves  admirably  to  recreation 
purposes  and  will  be  begging  for  sponsors  who  appreciate  their 
worth.  Several  hundred  elaborate  recreation  establishments  have 
already  been  planned  as  living  memorials  to  war  veterans.  All 
these  great  assets  should  be  conserved. 

It  would  seem  inevitable  that  a  Federal  Office  of  Recreation 
will  be  established.  Its  obvious  jobs  would  be  the  conservation 
of  post-war  recreation  resources,  location  and  eradication  of 
glaring  inequalities  in  recreation  opportunities  over  the  country, 
the  co-ordination  of  the  present  federal  agencies,  and  giving 
necessary  co-operation  for  raising  and  maintaining  standards, 
directing  state  leadership  and  relating  local  planning  to  total 
national  planning. 

It  is  not  too  bold  to  prophesy  that  certainly  within  a  decade 
and  perhaps  in  the  very  near  future  there  will  be  established  a 
major  department  of  government  concerned  solely  with  the  con- 
servation of  human  resources.  Education,  health,  general  welfare 
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and  recreation  will  be  brought  into  one  family.  The  head  of  the 
department  will  be  a  Secretary  with  Cabinet  status.  And  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  American  tradition,  the  communities  will  be 
protected  from  any  encroachment  by  the  Federal  Government 
on  their  prerogatives  of  determining  and  operating  the  services 
on  a  community  basis.  Communities  will  be  in  a  position  to  re- 
ceive the  assistance  of  the  Federal  and  State  governments  without 
imperiling  their  own  authority  in  these  intimate  community  con- 
cerns. 

Such  extended  emphasis  on  the  role  of  government  in  recrea- 
tion prompts  the  query,  "What  about  the  so-called  private 
agencies?  Where  do  they  fit  in— or  do  they?"  No  implication  has 
been  intended  to  minimize  their  importance,  dignity,  and  use- 
fulness in  offering  and  extending  recreation.  Any  suggestion  that 
they  be  read  out  of  the  recreation  picture  would  be  nothing  less 
than  fatuous.  They  are  necessary  for  their  services  and  for 
balance  in  the  total  recreation  scene. 

Their  roles  and  opportunities  to  function  effectively  are  en- 
hanced by  recreation's  strengthened  sinews,  as  a  unified  move- 
ment. 

There  is  a  growing  inclination  to  regard  the  designation  'private 
agency'  as  unfortunate.  Its  literal  sense  is  misleading.  The  services 
offered  are  usually  public  or  quasi-public.  The  operating  funds 
may  be  secured  from  private  sources  or  public  contributions  or 
both.  Some  leaders  in  the  recreation  field  feel  that  the  'private 
agency's  fits  fundamentally  these  specifications:  (1)  its  constitu- 
ency is  a  voluntary  membership;  and  (2)  the  voluntary  member- 
ship springs  from  the  historic  or  traditional  service  for  which  the 
agency  was  founded.  The  blending  of  all  the  recreational 
resources  in  a  community— tax-supported,  voluntary,  informal, 
and  commercial— in  a  harmonious  whole  is  the  goal  to  be  sought. 
The  putative  private'  agencies— and  there  are  in  the  United 
States  approximately  a  hundred  such  organizations,  groups  and 
professional  societies  of  national  scope  which  have  at  least  a 
speaking  acquaintanceship   with   recreation— in   some   instances 
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claim  recreation  as  their  sole  concern,  in  others  embrace  it  as  a 
major  function,  and  in  still  others  confess  it  as  a  distant  relative. 
In  many  cases  the  programmes  are  directed  toward  specific  seg- 
ments of  society,  categorized  by  age,  sex,  economic  status  and  the 
traditional  objectives  of  the  organization.  But,  no  matter  how 
major  or  minor  the  role  of  recreation  in  the  organization's  services, 
no  matter  what  type  of  accrual  is  hoped  for  from  the  recreation 
program,  no  matter  the  general  purposes  of  the  organization, 
the  recreation  offered  must  be  recreation— or  it  is  something  else. 

It  clearly  would  be  as  valid  to  say  that  public  education  eradi- 
cates the  need  for  and  vitiates  the  privately  supported  educational 
institutions,  and  that  public  health  services  remove  the  need  for 
private  health  institutions  and  practice,  as  to  believe  that  tax- 
supported  public  recreation  crowds  out  and  replaces  private 
agency  recreation. 

Furthermore,  there  is  no  danger  of  duplication  at  present— nor 
need  it  be  apprehended.  Recreation  service  in  general  is  spotty 
and  woefully  meagre.  Intelligent  meshing  of  all  community 
resources  can,  at  best,  only  reach  toward  the  goal  of  providing 
abundant  opportunities  for  all.  Public  support  through  govern- 
ment agencies  should  assure  the  reclamation  of  the  arid  stretches 
and  wastelands.  Minority  groups  can  be  served  without  being 
labeled;  rural  districts,  small  towns  and  metropolitan  areas— all 
the  people— can  be  exposed  to  adequate  recreational  opportunity 
and  the  gaps  between  specialized  services  can  be  filled  in. 

Municipal  recreation  systems,  in  particular,  should  extend  their 
services  far  beyond  specified  centers.  They  should  provide  useful 
consulting  services  which  will  carry  to  community  groups  who 
request  assistance  with  picnics,  parties  and  special  recreational 
events.  They  should  realize  that  one  mark  of  a  successful  com- 
munity recreation  service  will  be  a  loss  of  clientele  who,  because 
of  newly  discovered  interests,  developed  skills,  and  experience  in 
group  organization  and  leadership,  will  take  their  recreation  to 
their  clubs  and  homes. 

Let  us  turn  our  attention  to   commercial  recreation— in  the 
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aggregate  one  of  America's  chief  industries  involving  expendi- 
tures of  billions  of  dollars  annually.  (How  many  billions  depend 
on  the  interpretation  of  recreation  and  the  resultant  inclusion  or 
exclusion  of  certain  items  for  personal  enjoyment  beyond  usual 
needs.  A  restricted  list  of  commercial  entertainment  alone,  passive 
and  active,  reaches  astronomical  figures.)  Does  a  full  develop- 
ment of  public  resources  presuppose  the  elimination  or  curtail- 
ment of  commercial  recreation?  Not  at  all.  On  the  contrary  much 
of  commercial  recreation  is  highly  desirable.  A  great  deal  may 
even  be  necessary.  And  it  will  always  be  with  us.  It  is  thoroughly 
possible  that  an  increase  in  public  opportunities  and  participation, 
may  enhance  decent  commercial  recreation— decent  to  be  defined 
by  public  acceptance.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  some  tawdry  and 
even  vicious  forms  of  commercial  entertainment  will  be  crowded 
out,  and  that  the  tone  and  quality  of  some  types  of  commercial 
recreation  will  be  improved  by  the  impact  of  wide-spread, 
happily  conceived  public  recreation. 

Commercial  recreation  is  an  important  community  asset.  It 
has  much  to  off^er  which  must  be  paid  for  on  the  personal  pay-as- 
you-go  basis.  It  can  teach  public  recreation  a  great  deal.  It  knows 
how  to  make  its  facilities  attractive  and  its  services  inviting.  It 
knows  the  importance  of  atmosphere  and  the  provision  of  com- 
forts. Its  theatres,  bowling  alleys,  handicraft  schools,  swimming 
pools,  hobby  shops,  and  dances  survive  by  virtue  of  their  ability 
to  attract  consumers  of  the  services,  to  satisfy  them  and  send 
them  away  anxious  to  return.  Commercial  recreation  never  hides 
its  light  under  a  bushel.  It  lets  the  world  know  where  it  is  operat- 
ing and  what  it  pretends  to  offer.  Public  recreation,  generally 
speaking,  has  much  to  learn  about  appealing  facilities  and  what 
may  be  termed  'neon-sign'  techniques. 

Furthermore,  there  are  always  some  alluring  and  nourishing 
forms  of  recreation  which  cannot  be  accommodated  by  the  public 
purse  but  which  can  be  afforded  by  large  numbers  of  citizens. 
There  are  always  those  people  who  prefer  recreation  under  ex- 
clusive and  elaborate  auspices  and  who  can  afford  to  indulge 
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themselves.  Some  types  of  recreation  which  seem  at  first  beyond 
the  sound  economical  range  of  public  systems  gradually  become 
popularized  to  the  degree  that  they  can  be  and  are  included. 
Usually  these  forms  of  recreation  are  then  offered  both  publicly, 
sometimes  for  a  nominal  or  below  cost  fee,  and  commercially. 
Golf  and  swimming  are  examples. 

Not  infrequently  professional  instructors  fear  and  resist  the 
broadening  of  public  recreation  programs  because  they  see  in 
them  a  threat  to  their  livelihood.  Private  instructors  of  the  dance, 
teachers  of  music  and  dramatics,  professional  instructors  in 
various  sports,  are  apt  occasionally  to  protest  the  development 
of  public  recreational  opportunities  in  their  specialties.  Almost 
always  they  could  well  encourage  the  promotion  of  wide-spread 
public  interest  and  the  development  of  fundamental  skills  through 
public  systems.  It  is  by  the  individual's  discovery  of  interests  and 
talents  that  their  clientele  is  built.  Recreation  systems  do  not 
make  special  provision  for  gifted  individuals  who  demand  con- 
centrated teaching  methods.  Public  recreation  systems  pour 
clientele  into  the  professional  schools  and  the  studios  of  private 
instructors. 

Dr.  Harold  D.  Meyer  *  summed  up  the  case  for  commercial 
recreation  in  the  total  scheme  as  follows: 

When  a  large  number  of  people  demand  specific  and 
special  forms  of  recreation  and  these  forms  can  be  standard- 
ized for  quantity  production  and  tastes  and  for  a  price  within 
reach  of  the  mass  of  people,  there  inevitably  develops  com- 
mercial recreation.  This  form  of  recreation  has  a  large  and 
legitimate  place  in  tlie  satisfying  of  the  leisure  time  demands 
of  the  indi\  idnal  and  the  gi"oup.  A  community  can  make  of 
commercial  recreation  an^  thing  it  desires,  for  it  is  a  matter 
of  choice  and  interpretation.  Many  have  been  the  attempts 
to  minimize  the  values  of  commercial  amusements  and  to 
show  the  negati\'e  force  in  their  acti\'itv  and  expansion.  It 
is  true  that  all  that  is  oft'ered  is  not  good  and  all  that  is  good 

*A  Previeto  of  Community  Recreation  by  Harold  D.  Meyer. 
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may  not  be  commercially  successful.  It  is  ti'ue  that  unwise 
leadership  and  profit-grasping  management  often  set  the 
finer  possibilities  of  an  amusement  off  tangent,  but  on  the 
whole  one  can  find  little  that  is  inherently  wrong  or  danger- 
ous in  commercial  forms  of  recreation.  They  are  not  in 
themselves  vicious  or  harmful  to  the  public  good.  In  spite  of 
all  the  efforts  made  to  provide  wholesome  recreation  by 
public  and  private  means,  there  is  an  ever  increasing  demand 
for  commercial  recreation.  If  all  three  agencies  combined 
their  efforts  there  would  still  be  a  shortage  of  activities  to 
supply  the  demand.  Further,  commercial  enterprises  can 
provide  facilities  that  would  otherwise  be  long  delayed 
where  the  progress  of  facility  depends  on  taxation  and 
public  approval. 

Careful  contemplation  of  the  sources  of  recreation  service  in 
a  community  and  close  scrutiny  of  relationships  between  all 
agencies  and  governmental  units  contributing  to  the  total  service 
cannot  help  but  confirm  with  crystal  clearness,  first,  that  recrea- 
tion is  a  community  responsibility  requiring  team  play  of  all  units 
having  anything  to  offer,  and  second,  that  the  legal  establishment 
of  a  tax-supported  municipal  recreation  system  is  essential. 

If  you  are  now  committed  to  the  principle  that  society  is  obli- 
gated to  provide  adequate  public  recreation  opportunity  to  all 
its  members,  you  may  demand  that  the  definition  of  recreation 
include  the  limiting  factor  of  social  acceptability.  Whatever  the 
people's  purse  offers  must  be  approved  socially,  you  say. 

Yes— the  public  conscience  must  approve.  But  just  what  is  social 
acceptance? 

In  the  era  of  the  horse  and  buggy,  the  picket  fence,  the  celluloid 
collar  and  the  handlebar  moustache— the  fair  damsels  prepared 
for  a  dip  in  the  ocean  by  donning  gaze-proof  armour  consisting  of 
generous  blouses,  voluminous  bloomers,  thigh-covering  black 
stockings  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  shoesies  and  caps.  All 
compartments  shipped  a  lot  of  water  when  the  girls  went  bathing, 
as  it  was  appropriately  called,  for  swimming  with  such  impedi- 
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menta  was  a  feat  of  strength  and  daring.  The  bathers  were  con- 
stantly in  difficulty  but  their  appearance  provided  little  inspiration 
to  the  best  efforts  of  the  life-guards,  who  also  looked  like  some- 
thing in  the  'funny  papers'. 

But  public  morality  was  safeguarded. 

To-day  the  girlies  carry  their  colourful  swim  suits,  designed  for 
swimming  and  aesthetics,  in  a  corner  of  their  pocketbooks. 

Lifeguards  have  less  work  and  more  fun— and  all  concerned 
exercise  their  aquatic  skill  more  and  their  imaginations  less. 

And  society  approves.  The  public  conscience  is  at  peace. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  no  one  dreamed  that  LS/MFT 
and  the  chant  of  tobacco  auctioneers,  decoded  by  the  whole 
populace,  would  be  welcomed  into  the  living  rooms  of  the  nation 
several  times  a  week,  nor  that  ash  trays  would  be  as  indispen- 
sable as  dining  room  chairs,  nor  that  a  pretty  subdeb  in  neon  lights 
would  proclaim  to  the  world  that  she  would  walk  a  mile  for  a 
Camel. 

Only  the  ladies  of  the  shadows  in  that  day  made  up  their  faces 
with  the  stuff,  which  to-day  has  stimulated  a  universal  feminine 
art,  and  provided  a  general  lure  for  males  and  built  fortunes  for 
tycoons.  The  demi-mondes  of  yesterday  wore  their  nails  au 
naturel. 

Public  approval  is  subject  to  change  without  notice. 

A  man  stoops  to  cheap,  tired-out  humour  (if  any)  who  tries  to 
be  funny  about  women's  hats.  It's  as  inexcusable  as  attempting 
to  be  the  'Life  of  the  Party'  by  modeling  the  lady  guests'  headgear. 
But  this  is  a  discussion  of  recreation— and  women's  hats  are  cer- 
tainly recreational  equipment.  They  pay  off  in  satisfaction  of 
human  appetites  for  enjoyment.  They  gratify  wants  so  strong  they 
are  virtually  needs.  What  else?  The  modern  head-dress  certainly 
doesn't  protect  from  the  elements.  Its  function  is  entirely  decora- 
tive. 

A  bright  feather  languishing  on  a  tricky  postage-stamp  of  felt, 
a  sequinned  little  dab  of  knit-goods  pinned  with  studied  care- 
lessness on  a  picture-book  coiffure,  a  bright-hued  inverted  funnel 
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or  a  truncated  cone,  sprouting  a  sprig  of  parsley,  may  not  stop 
traffic,  but  it  causes  a  strange  mingling  of  emotions. 

A  generation  or  two  ago  the  same  effects  were  achieved  with 
stuflFed  birds  on  multi-shaped  piles  of  straw  or  by  acres  of  brim 
bearing  enough  foliage  for  birds  to  nest  in  undetected. 

I  have  learned  even  not  to  laugh  at  zoot-suiters.  Recently  I 
was  caused  to  gaze  at  my  photograph  as  a  proud  collegian.  The 
peg-top  trousers  half  hidden  by  a  long,  loose,  cloth-wasting  coat, 
the  stiff  white  collar  so  high  it  impaired  the  hearing  and  a  pork- 
pie  hat  with  turned-up  brim  were  a  get-up  that  would  raise  a 
zoot-suiter's  temperature  with  envy. 

Verily,  styles  do  change.  Styles  of  conduct  as  well.  And  styles 
in  public  approbation.  They  vary  generation  to  generation,  year 
to  year,  region  to  region,  social  stratum  to  social  stratum. 

Professional  baseball  is  banned  in  some  towns  on  Sundays  and 
a  six  o'clock  curfew  terminates  major  league  games  in  many  of 
our  cities.  Sunday  motion-picture  shows  are  taboo  in  certain 
communities.  In  others,  which  frown  on  dancing  as  a  public 
recreation  because  it  conflicts  with  the  tenets  of  a  dominant 
church,  square  dancing  has  been  accepted  enthusiastically  under 
the  title  of  'rhythmic  games'. 

Some  churches  see  the  finger  prints  of  the  devil  on  every 
playing  card  and  rule  them  out  but  allows  games  with  cards  which 
do  not  bear  hearts,  diamonds,  spades  and  clubs.  Pool  tables  are 
sometimes  ostracized  from  public  recreation  systems  but  wel- 
comed into  most,  not  only  as  playgrounds  for  a  highly  enjoyable 
sport  but  as  the  most  effective  means  of  competition  for  the  at- 
tention of  certain  persons  in  the  community. 

Pictures  of  a  mass  rabbit  hunt  in  a  Mid- Western  State,  shown 
in  a  popular  magazine,  drew  rounds  of  scathing  criticism  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  a  bloody  massacre,  not  a  sporting  event.  This 
community  of  rabbit  hunters  would  probably  include  some 
upright  citizens  who  would  decry  fox  hunting  as  a  sport.  Big 
game  hunters  might  have  something  interesting  to  say  about  both. 

Many  communities  hire   expert  policemen  to  shoo   courting 
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couples  from  park  benches,  and  to  deny  to  others  the  privilege 
of  parking  in  turn-outs  from  the  main  highways.  Whereas  a  few 
managing  authorities  now  build  attractive  turn-outs  and  provide 
comfortable  areas  in  parks  for  just  such  purposes  as  a  concession 
to  human  nature,  statistics,  sociological  history  and,  may  I  opine, 
common  sense. 

A  well-known  monthly  magazine  which  laughs  its  way  into 
the  company  of  men  and  women,  young  and  old,  erudite  and 
simple,  rich  and  poor,  all  over  the  nation,  has  to  throw  itself  on 
the  mercy  of  the  courts  to  keep  from  being  denied  distribution 
through  the  U.  S.  mail.  John  Steinbeck's  "Cannery  Row"  with  a 
liberal  sprinkling  of  vocabulary  which  can  only  be  excused  from 
the  charge  of  vulgarity,  if  not  obscenity,  on  the  excuse  of  realism 
in  style  proclaimed  masterful,  soon  becomes  a  best  seller.  A  social 
problem  novel  becomes  a  best  seller  throughout  the  nation  but 
is  banned  from  the  bookstalls  of  at  least  one  leading  American 
city.  "Goddam"  becomes  an  inoffensive  expletive  in  the  usual 
vocabulary  of  certain  types  of  novels  and  plays. 

In  a  large  city  on  the  Eastern  Seaboard,  throbbing  with  indus- 
try and  business,  there  is  to  be  found  near  the  bank  of  a  river  and 
immediately  back  of  a  wine  tavern  in  a  section  inhabited  largely 
by  families  of  Italian  extraction,  a  beautiful  series  of  bocci  ball 
courts.  Functional  planning  is  good.  The  setting  is  inviting.  Com- 
fortable benches  on  the  surrounding  grass  plots  provide  spectator 
opportunity.  The  facilities  are  wonderfully  well  used.  Most  of 
the  participants  drop  in  the  tavern  at  intervals.  A  critical  visitor 
shakes  his  head  dolefully,  "What  a  pity  to  locate  such  a  popular 
facility  in  such  a  place— next  to  a  wine  tavern.  Public  money 
should  not  be  spent  for  such  a  violation  of  community  standards." 

What  do  you  think? 

Bocci  ball  is  a  popular  Italian  sport.  It  is  customary  for  people 
of  Italian  heritage  to  drink  wine.  They  are  reputed  to  know  how 
to  drink  it.  A  great  deal  of  their  sociability  revolves  about  sipping 
wine  together. 

Maybe  it  was  the  logical  place  to  locate  the  play  area. 
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If  the  courts  had  been  located  a  mile  or  two  away,  it  is  probable 
that  because  there  was  no  tavern  as  a  congregating  place  expos- 
ing the  participants  to  the  invitation  to  play,  the  facility  would 
have  been  unused,  unsung  and  eventually  grown  up  in  weeds. 

So  social  approval  does  not  submit  to  set  standards.  It  is 
temporary,  geographical  and  evolutionary.  It  cannot  be  written 
into  the  statutes.  When  the  judgment  and  the  will  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  disagree  with  the  printed  regulation  and 
when  their  customs  and  interpretations  change,  the  rule  becomes 
obsolete. 

Moral  pressure  is  a  very  real  thing.  And  so  is  community  pride. 
And  so  are  public  recreation  objectives. 

Of  course,  whatever  is  offered  must  have  social  approval. 

But  there  need  be  no  fear  on  that  score.  At  present  recreation 
budgets  are  so  anaemic,  so  utterly  inadequate,  that  the  chief 
danger  lies  in  not  being  able  to  provide  a  wide  enough  menu  to 
justify  the  service.  The  offerings  lending  themselves  to  presenta- 
tion through  a  public  recreation  system  and  appealing  to  most  of 
the  people  are  common  throughout  the  country.  Activities 
adapted  to  particular  geographical  location  because  of  climate, 
folk-lore,  culture,  natural  opportunity,  or  tradition  are  put  on  the 
counter  through  popular  demand.  They  cannot  in  their  nature  be 
offensive. 

It  is  generally  inane  to  talk  about  frills  and  luxuries  and  socially 
offensive  fads  in  public  recreation  systems.  Poverty— the  chief 
crime  of  which  recreation  is  at  present  guilty— will  keep  it  from 
violating  good  taste.  At  present  recreation  is  forced  to  shop  in  the 
five  and  dime  store,  metaphorically.  It  sometimes  eats  at  the 
kitchen  table.  However,  it  is  in  good  health  and  of  good  character. 

Instead  of  worrying  about  recreation's  trespassing  on  public 
decency,  society  should  exercise  vigilant  care  to  keep  the  flood 
gates  of  folkways  open  so  that  the  best  and  most  interesting  from 
all  the  countries  and  races  may  continue  to  flow  into  the  American 
culture— our  distinctive  heritage. 

Those  who  espouse  the  cause  of  public  recreation  mean  con- 
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structive  use  of  leisure  time,  pleasant  and  profitable  investment        1 
of  the  earned  choosing  time. 

The  greatest  safeguard  to  the  social  integrity  of  public  recrea- 
tion service  lies  in  the  education  of  tastes,  the  improvement  of  the 
sense  of  appreciation,  the  sharpening  of  the  ability  to  choose 
wisely.  It  is  here  that  education  and  recreation  unite,  not  to 
standardize  appetites,  not  to  fit  people  into  artificial  molds,  nor 
into  altitudinous  patterns  of  living  but  rather  to  add  to  the  breadth 
and  the  depth  of  their  enjoyment,  to  introduce  them  to  a  fuller 
life,  to  raise  tlie  quota  of  satisfactions  in  living. 
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VI.  Education  of  Tastes 


RECREATION  ACCEPTS  PEOPLE  AT  THEIR  OWN  LEVELS 
of  skills  and  commences  with  their  interests.  Its  concern  is  with 
the  individual  and  his  wants— as  a  person. 

But  recreation  aims  for  the  stars.  It  is  not  satisfied  with  shabby 
interests,  half-baked  skills,  lackadaisical  performance.  It  would 
have  scant  claim  to  society's  deep-rooted  affection  and  respect 
if  it  only  provided  a  sedative  for  the  bored,  an  anaesthetic  to  the 
careworn  and  a  hiding  place  for  the  frightened.  It  would  not 
dare  raise  its  voice. 

Nor  would  many  find  even  temporary  satisfaction  in  recreation 
if  it  were  merely  flat  batter  or  sugar-sprinkled  puff.  Few  would 
seek  it  constantly  and  those  who  did  would  be  physically, 
emotionally,  and  mentally  unnourished. 

Recreation  has  to  have  substance,  lift,  stimulation.  It  must  be 
dynamic. 

It  must  vitalize  interests,  improve  skills,  enrich  lives. 

It  must  expose  its  visitors  to  new  experiences.  It  must  tempt, 
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cajole,  and  trick  them  into  trying  something  dijBFerent,  something 
additional.  It  must  tease  them  to  adventure.  It  must  pull  them  out 
of  themselves  and  reveal  them  to  themsleves. 

It  must  use  all  its  whiles  to  educate  tastes.  It  must  call  on  all 
its  associates  in  social  services  and  living  processes  and  all  its 
potential  allies  to  assist  in  the  education  of  tastes! 

First  of  all,  it  must  scotch  all  negative  approaches. 

Time  was  ( let  us  say  "was"  to  be  polite,  though  "is"  is  still  too 
generally  applicable)  when  self-anointed  recreationists,  chiefly 
people  with  a  yen  to  make  other  people  good,  and  physical  direc- 
tors seeking  fresh  vindication  of  their  trade,  projected  formulas 
for  keeping  fallible  humans  on  the  moral  beam. 

When  an  individual  caught  temptation  to  naughtiness  casting 
covetous  eyes  at  him,  the  intended  victim  was  advised  to  immerse 
himself  in  some  busyness  which  presumably  brought  him  pleasure 
as  well  as  safety,  such  as  making  furniture,  or  working  on  a  stamp 
collection,  or  painting  a  picture.  Hidden  from  view  behind  an 
easel  or  in  a  workshop,  the  individual  could  outwait  temptation, 
who  is  a  very  restless  fellow  anyway,  with  too  many  customers 
to  specialize  on  any  particular  person,  unless  that  individual 
shares  an  apartment  with  him. 

The  natural  reservoir  of  energy  possessed  by  the  individual, 
it  was  explained,  needed  to  be  drained  off  to  his  advantage  and 
society's,  or  it  would  slop  over  with  wickedness.  If  the  defendant 
felt  a  king-size  sin  coming  on,  he  was  supposed  to  run,  not  walk, 
to  the  nearest  gymnasium,  or  tennis  court,  or,  in  desperation, 
wood  pile,  and  sweat  out  his  yearning  to  offend  society's  standards 
and  his  own  conscience  by  driving  tennis  balls,  swimming,  or 
chopping  wood  for  fun.  Big  sweats  were  reputed  to  exorcise 
potentially  big  sins  by  way  of  the  pores. 

The  chances  are  that  the  sin  was  simply  postponed  to  be  played 
as  part  of  a  double  header  on  a  subsequent  Sunday;  and  if  one  got 
around  much  he  was  pretty  apt  to  run  into  temptation  again,  the 
selfsame  fellow,  but  in  his  business  suit  this  time  instead  of  tails. 

Anyway,  the  use  of  the  term  "recreation"  in  this  connection,  if 
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not  libellous,  is  at  least  unfortunate.  Only  a  concept  of  recreation 
activities  identified  by  their  motions,  instead  of  satisfactions  of 
human  hungers  and  the  expression  of  individual  talents  could 
excuse  the  misapprehension.  Recreational  hungers  are  natural, 
positive,  and  sometimes  very  aggressive.  They  are  not  ersatz 
appetites  to  have  lying  handy  so  that  they  can  be  fitted  on  in  a 
hurry  in  case  the  threat  of  a  bit  of  wickedness  is  creeping  up. 
You  don't  turn  interests  on  and  off  like  a  water  faucet. 

This  is  not  an  effort  to  sell  short  the  old  saw,  "An  idle  mind  is 
the  devil's  workshop,"  which  doubtless  carries  a  modicum  of 
truth.  But  the  question  arises,  busyness  for  what  and  why? 

You  don't  pick  up  a  hobby  simply  to  cudgel  some  skulking 
waywardness.  You  develop  interests,  discover  talents,  improve 
skills  because  that's  the  way  you  grow  and  acquire  zest  in  living. 
It  is  almost  axiomatic  that  interest  in  any  type  of  activity,  or  crea- 
tivity, is  heightened  as  skills  are  improved.  The  satisfaction,  or 
pleasure  in  the  doing,  increases  proportionately. 

If  this  is  a  valid  approach  to  recreation,  then  the  profound  im- 
portance of  educating  tastes  becomes  apparent.  Tastes  may  be 
acquired,  discovered,  created  or  even  traded  off.  Tastes  are 
educated  by  all  educational  processes,  by  guidance,  stimulation 
and  the  inspiration  of  leadership,  and  by  exposure  to  the  con- 
tagion of  the  more  challenging,  and  more  soul-stirring  things. 

The  recreation  which  is  not  also  education  has  no  recreative 
value,  according  to  L.  P.  Jacks.* 

I  doubt  if  it  could  even  be  termed  ]'olly  except  perhaps 
in  a  fool's  paradise  where  everything  is  called  by  its  common 
name  and  life  made  intolerable  by  its  workers.  Man,  the 
worker,  and  man,  the  player,  are  not  two  men,  but  one. 
Not  two  halves  of  one  man  either,  but  one  viewed  in  different 
aspects;  so  that  if  you  train  him  for  his  work  by  one  method 
and  his  play  by  another,  you  will  find  that  you  are  not  train- 
ing him  at  all  but  dividing  him  against  himself. 

*  Education  through  Recreation.  National  Recreation  Association  Study. 
New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1932. 
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While  this  statement  requires  careful  analysis  and  perhaps 
some  qualification  to  align  the  thinking  with  the  pronouncements 
and  implications  regarding  recreation  set  forth  in  these  pages,  it 
serves  beautifully  to  indicate  the  close  alliance  between  education 
and  recreation,  so  close  that  in  most  instances  they  have  their 
arms  around  each  other  and  in  some  cases  may  be  taken  for  each 
other.  To  try  to  make  a  clear  line  of  demarcation  is  not  only 
impossible  but  pointless.  Learning  can  be  fun.  Mathematics  as 
a  hobby  may  be  rich  in  pleasure.  A  science  laboratory,  as  we 
have  suggested,  may  be  a  playground.  Astronomy  may  be  a 
thrilling  adventure.  Skills  in  sports  and  in  all  the  arts  and  crafts 
require  development  and  the  learning  may  be  a  pleasure,  certainly 
for  those  with  an  aptitude. 

Education  employs  many  methods  to  achieve  its  ends.  Formal 
classroom  teaching  is  only  one.  Some  of  the  methods  are  recrea- 
tional. Education  may  resort  to  methods  of  regimentation;  it  may 
at  other  times  find  a  fun-ful  approach.  But  recreation  is  so  de- 
pendent on  education  for  the  teaching  of  skills,  whether  by  formal 
or  informal  processes,  and  relies  so  much  on  education  for  the 
development  of  tastes,  that  the  teaching  in  our  institutions  from 
the  nursery  school,  through  college,  and  into  so-called  adult 
education,  has  unbelievably  strong  influence  in  determining  how 
to  employ  leisure  time  pleasantly  and  profitably.  If  this  were  more 
fully  realized,  school  systems  would  pay  greater  heed  to  the 
establishment  of  recreation  programs  and  to  acquiring  the  services 
of  classroom  teachers  and  recreation  leaders  with  the  personality 
and  the  subtle  skill  to  help  their  proteges  turn  new  pages  of 
zestful  experience. 

Perhaps  you  have  known  a  daughter  who  brought  a  school 
teacher  home  to  live,  although  the  teacher  has  never  literally 
entered  the  household  or  met  the  parents.  By  dint  of  personality 
and  subconscious  example,  she  becomes  a  mentor  and  a  stimulus 
throughout  the  life  of  the  growing  youngster.  Her  influence  is  so 
great  that  through  mimicry  and  infiltration  of  impressions  the 
youngster  acquires  her  taste  for  dress,  her  manners,   and  her 
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speech.  Practices  which  the  mother  has  advocated  by  skillful 
approaches,  only  to  have  them  ignored,  are  often  happily  acquired 
because  the  teacher  said  so. 

You  may  recall  a  college  professor  or  two  or  three  (they  are 
very  rare)  who,  through  the  impact  of  personality,  through  a 
sympathy  and  the  subtle  gifts  with  which  some  people  are 
endowed,  has  influenced  your  views  and  educated  your  tastes. 
I  am  recalling  a  professor  of  veterinary  science  who  carried  on 
a  thriving  private  practice  while  attending  to  his  institutional 
duties.  It  was  only  because  I  wanted  background  for  other 
courses  that  I  found  myself  in  two  of  his  classes.  Veterinary 
science  was  probably  the  one  course  for  which  I  was  least  adapted 
and  in  which  I  had  nearest  to  no  interest. 

But  to  this  day  I  believe  that,  although  I  have  had  no  occasion 
to  apply  directly  any  of  the  technical  information  or  try  any  of 
the  practices,  I  could  recognize  azoturia  in  horses  or  black  leg 
in  cattle,  could  make  a  reasonable  attempt  at  caponizing  a  cock 
or  sticking  a  cow  for  bloat.  I  remember  that  one  should  always 
approach  a  horse  with  discretion  and  avoid  coming  up  from  the 
rear  for  "When  a  horse  kicks  you,  you  stay  kicked."  But  that  dis- 
cretion may  be  thrown  to  the  winds  with  the  cow,  for  her  kick 
"barely  insults  one."  He  once  explained  to  the  class  what  he 
understood  to  be  the  professional  attitude.  He  had  been  called 
out  in  the  middle  of  an  ice-chilled  night  to  jounce  over  frozen, 
rutted  roads  some  ten  miles  to  the  establishment  of  a  well-known 
rancher  to  rescue  a  prize  stallion  who  seemed  to  be  in  his  last 
throes.  The  professor  recognized  the  symptoms,  made  a  confident 
diagnosis,  and  looked  in  his  bag  for  the  appropriate  remedy.  He 
had  only  two  of  the  necessary  capsules  and  two  capsules  made 
one  dose.  With  his  usual  ease,  he  started  the  pills  down  the 
horses'  throat  but  a  convulsive  cough  sent  them  into  the  hay  in 
the  manger.  The  owner  did  not  know  that  these  were  the  last 
capsules,  nor  had  he  noted  that  they  had  been  coughed  up.  The 
professor  engaged  him  in  a  fascinating  colloquy  while  he  backed 
against  the  manger  and  commenced  nonchalantly  to  feel  through 
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the  straw.  For  several  minutes  he  carried  on  his  inventory  un- 
noticed by  the  rancher.  His  extended  search  failed  to  salvage  the 
medicine.  Finally,  he  determined  on  his  course.  He  straightened 
up  and  said  with  debonair  assurance,  "Well,  Jim,  I  had  better  be 
getting  back.  I  am  very  sure  of  the  diagnosis.  The  remedy  is  very 
effective.  I  think  you  can  be  optimistic  about  the  recovery."  Early 
the  next  morning  the  rancher  was  at  his  door,  to  present  a  box 
of  cigars  and  his  heartiest  congratulations  on  the  wizardry  of  the 
veterinary.  The  stallion  had  made  a  remarkable  recovery. 

So  fully  did  this  teacher  have  the  confidence  of  his  students 
that  he  gave  them  a  great  laugh  and  won  their  undying  admira- 
tion by  entering  the  classroom  on  the  day  of  the  final  examination 
to  say,  smilingly,  and  in  a  most  friendly  fashion,  "All  right,  fellows, 
you  have  been  a  very  interesting  group.  I  like  you  all  personally 
and  I  have  the  utmost  confidence  in  you.  We  are  going  to  conduct 
this  examination  on  the  honor  system.  I  want  you  all  to  sit  three 
seats  apart,  to  pile  all  the  texts  and  note  books  up  here  in  the 
corner  of  the  room  and  take  all  those  top  coats  off  the  desks  in 
front  of  you— and  I  am  going  to  stand  here  and  watch  you  all  the 
time."  He  had  a  way  of  making  indelible  impressions,  of  break- 
ing down  barriers  and  inspiring  confidence. 

Through  his  skill  and  the  impact  of  his  personality  in  the  class- 
room and  the  laboratory— and  outside— he  brought  life  and 
interest  and  significance  to  something  which  promised  to  be  a 
dull  routine,  foreign  to  my  experience  and  submitted  to  for  a 
purely  incidental  purpose. 

What  this  natural  teacher-leader  did  for  his  embryonic 
veterinarians  by  his  infusion  of  vitality,  zest  and  the  elements  of 
satisfaction  into  their  professional  consciousness  can  well  be 
imagined. 

It  was  not  surprising  to  find  this  man  an  ardent  huntsman, 
fisherman  and  occasional  golfer,  to  discover  that  he  liked  to  try 
his  hand  at  baseball  long  after  his  prime,  enjoyed  bridge— without 
duress— and  poker— without  urging— and  belonged  to  a  club  or 
two. 
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It  is  rare  good  fortune  to  brush  lives  with  a  WiHiam  Lyon 
Phelps  in  the  classroom,  a  Knute  Rockne  on  the  sports  field,  or 
even  a  reasonable  facsimile,  in  school,  recreation  center  or  off- 
stage social  life— to  have  one's  wits  sharpened  and  philosophies 
shaped,  to  have  one's  heart  and  mind  ventilated  and  stimulated 
and  one's  sights  set  on  new  horizons  by  a  master  with  the  human 
touch.  There  are  a  great  many  teachers  and  recreation  leaders 
gifted  in  human  understanding  and  stimulating  to  their  fellows— 
but  not  nearly  enough  of  them.  Society  has  not  recognized  the 
importance  and  potentialities  of  these  professions  by  providing 
adequate  salary,  tenure,  and  dignity  of  status  to  attract  the 
people  with  that  subtle  plus  in  personal  equipment,  which  insures 
success  in  other  walks  far  richer  in  pay-check  compensation  and 
prestige.  If  the  people  are  to  learn  how  to  find  worth-while  in- 
terests in  their  own  choosing  hours  and  are  to  be  stimulated  to 
choose  smartly,  the  situation  must  be  remedied. 

However,  public  education  systems  are  making  great  progress 
in  acquainting  youth  with  music,  art,  drama,  natural  science, 
speech,  handicrafts,  and  sports  as  sources  of  personal  enjoyment. 
They  are  doing  much  to  teach  them  to  live  fuller  lives.  Wiser 
methods  are  being  found  for  introducing  students  to  art  and 
literature;  better  timing  is  being  used.  But  too  frequently  the 
methods  of  yesteryear  survive. 

I  recall  meeting  up  with  Thackeray's  Vanity  Fair  sometime 
in  my  high  school  course.  It  was  a  forced  comradeship.  A  for- 
bidding pile  of  print— to  be  taken,  let  us  say,  in  daily  doses  of 
thirty  pages.  Stacks  of  themes  to  be  written  on  characters  and 
plot  and  sources  and  background.  Definitions  of  a  certain  number 
of  words  to  be  looked  up  and  copied  down  each  day.  ( These  may 
be  excellent  practices— useful  disciplines— but  they  can  help 
numb  the  feeling  for  and  dull  the  appreciation  of  a  piece  of 
literature.  They  can  be  made  alive,  however,  and  even  fascinat- 
ing). 

Then  there  were  footnotes. 
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And  the  teacher  reading  between  the  hnes  and  finding  much 
more  there  than  Thackeray  had  in  mind,  I  vouch. 

It  was  a  deadening  process.  It  made  "hterature"  frightening. 
It  robbed  students  of  confidence  in  their  tastes  and  capacities. 
But  they  waded  through  for  grades  and  credits,  the  pay  check 
at  the  end  of  the  job.  That's  work. 

Not  too  many  years  ago,  on  a  lazy  afternoon,  I  was  seeking 
something  to  read.  My  eye  surprised  Vanity  Fair.  I  shuddered. 
Then  the  thought  occurred  that  doubtless  the  fault  had  been 
mine;  I  simply  didn't  have  the  capacity  to  appreciate  good  lit- 
erature. Why  not  dip  into  the  tome  again  and  find  whether  the 
flavour  had  been  improved  for  me.  No  one  was  about  to  check 
on  me. 

In  an  easy  chair  in  comfortable  surroundings  I  commenced  to 
read.  I  enjoyed  it— and  appreciated  it.  I  read  it  through  in  a  few 
days  because  I  wanted  to. 

It  would  be  a  false  conclusion  to  attribute  the  difference  in 
my  reaction  solely,  or  perhaps  chiefly,  to  the  difference  in  ap- 
proach—the play  attitude  as  distinguished  from  the  work  attitude. 
Doubtless,  in  the  interim,  something  had  happened  to  my  taste 
and  capacity. 

Nor  is  it  being  suggested  that  formal  education  can  or  should 
use  a  recreational  approach— often.  But  surely  there  is  frequently 
a  middle  ground.  These  allies,  education  and  recreation,  have  a 
rare  opportunity  for  developing  lively  interests  and  educating 
tastes,  for  squeezing  enjoyment  values  out  of  the  precious  off- 
the-job-time. 

Just  as  education  and  recreation  should  create  a  taste  in  each 
student  for  some  carry-over  sports  for  his  drawing  account 
throughout  life— tennis,  badminton,  golf,  swimming,  hiking,  soft- 
ball,  for  example— so  should  they  fill  each  student's  pockets  with 
appreciations  and  likes  for  some  arts  and  hobbies  of  other 
varieties. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  influence  in  forming  tastes  derives  from 
exposure  to  types  of  experience.  What  persons  see  and  hear,  what 
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they  are  thrown  in  contact  with  by  choice  and  by  chance,  what 
they  nibble  at  through  curiosity,  temptation,  adventure  or  in- 
spiration—and then,  hking  the  taste,  feast  on— all  these  things 
exercise  subtle  powers  in  determining  interests  and  sharpening 
appetites.  Society  should,  therefore,  have  the  objective  of  expos- 
ing its  citizens  to  as  many  of  the  finer  things  as  possible.  This 
should  be  done  for  the  enrichment  of  the  life  of  the  individual, 
for  greater  depth  of  enjoyment.  However,  society  is  not  impelled 
in  this  regard  by  a  desire  to  make  an  artist  of  every  one,  nor 
because  it  feels  an  acute  shortage  of  artists.  Genius  will  find  its 
way  without  opportunities  being  thrust  at  it.  It  will  fight  through 
the  sordid  and  cheap  and  meaningless.  Outstanding  ability  and 
keen  appetite  will  not  be  denied.  But  every  normal  person  may 
be  assumed  to  have  some  creative  spark,  some  capacity  for  enjoy- 
ment of  the  arts— and  certainly  for  discovering  art  in  many  of  his 
enjoyments. 

Dr.  Hughes  Mearns  *  says : 

Besides,  art  is  enjoyment,  one's  personal  pleasure.  It  is 
one's  fun,  to  put  it  indecorously;  it  is  the  joy  of  living  as 
different  from  the  struggle  to  keep  alive.  All  the  arts,  how- 
ever, including  music  and  literature,  have  been  taken  out 
of  life  and  raised  to  an  inaccessible  plinth  of  adoration.  Lec- 
tures and  books  on  this  theme  become  petrifying  in  their 
absurd  solemnity.  This,  of  course,  is  man's  ancient  craving  to 
bow  down.  The  first  art  of  the  world  has  always  been  wor- 
shipped, its  first  love  songs  and  even  its  first  dull  kingly 
chronicles.  It  is  time  that  a  hearty  laugh  of  enjoyment  should 
upset  this  mumbo-mystery.  Art  was  made  for  man. 

Few  will  deny  the  tonic  worth  of  the  laughter  the  radio  brings. 
People  need  to  laugh.  Laughter  is  good  for  the  health  of  the 
nation.  The  air  waves  also  carry  the  news.  They  bring  the  voices 
of  crusaders,  politicians,  propagandists,  and  leaders  in  all  fields 
of  thought  and  human  progress.  They  present  the  views  of  the 

*  The  Creative  Adult.  New  York:  Doubleday,  Doran  &  Co.,  1940. 
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mighty  and  of  the  less  than  mighty.  They  are  laden  with  music 
and  drama  and  the  siiperdrama  of  real  life.  They  let  us  attend 
major  spectacles  and  sit  in  on  discussions.  They  offer  a  variety 
of  quizz  programmes  and  other  entertainment  features.  Much  of 
educational  worth  rides  the  ether. 

Doubtless  a  generous  portion  of  it  is  adjudged  good  by  com- 
petent critics— whoever  they  may  be.  More  is  acceptable.  Some 
is  abominable. 

A  good  deal  of  it,  taken  as  a  straight  diet,  instead  of  being 
nourishing,  brings  on  indigestion.  A  continuous  parade  of  gun- 
men and  their  molls,  and  the  assorted  pursuing  detectives,  mur- 
ders the  sensitivity  of  the  listener. 

Soap  operas  pour  their  syrup  and  their  tears  over  their  legions 
of  listeners  while  letting  them  live  the  problems  and  predict  the 
solutions— at  which  they  are  particularly  adept  after  a  few  easy 
lessons.  Even  a  straight  diet  of  American  "corn",  some  of  it  quality 
stuff,  is  lacking  in  necessary  vitamins.  It  is  not  a  happy  prospect 
to  think  of  a  great  majority  of  Americans  grinning  their  way 
through  life  with  bad  puns  and  talking  exclusively  a  language 
shaped  by  a  coterie  of  tired  gag  writers.  Quizz  programmes  can 
hardly  be  considered  a  subsitute  for  education,  no  matter  how 
much  time  one  goes  to  school  to  them.  Surely  the  nation  does  not 
care  to  turn  over  the  training  of  its  youngsters  entirely  to  "The 
Shadow,"  "Jack  Armstrong,  the  All-American  Boy,"  "Superman," 
Sinatra,  and  "The  Lone  Ranger." 

But  the  dial  turners  who  take  their  mysteries,  their  comics, 
their  crooners  or  their  sentimentality  straight  are  no  more  dope 
addicts  than  those  who  simply  turn  on  the  radio  and  let  what 
comes  flow  over  and  about  them.  After  a  bit  of  seasoning  they 
take  the  gun-fire,  the  screeching  tires,  the  sobbing,  castofl:  wives, 
the  singing  commercials,  the  ventriloquisms  and  tlie  latest  popular 
songs  without  the  discomfort  of  a  thought,  the  exercise  of  an 
emotion  or  the  animation  of  a  gland.  People  who  huddle  by  radios 
and  live  to  their  accompaniment  without  discrimination,  or  any 
mental  and  emotional  challenge  worthy  of  their  steel,  and  surfeit 
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themselves  with  listening  may  suffer  from  emotional  constipation 
and  mental  anaemia. 

Equally  stupid  and  unfair  to  themselves  are  those  who  give 
blanket  condemnation  of  this  powerful  medium  or  who,  with  in- 
tolerance of  all  else,  would  confine  the  uses  of  the  radio  to  classi- 
cal music,  scholarly  information  and  high-brow  education. 

Movie  addicts  who  go  to  shows  from  habit  only,  who  accept 
them  indiscriminately  as  anaesthesia  to  escape  the  pain  of  con- 
sciousness or  to  avoid  thinking  or  participating,  are  subjecting 
themselves  to  the  same  ailments  as  chronic  lethargic  radio 
listeners. 

There  can  be  no  quarrel  about  the  artistry,  stimulation  and 
entertainment  value  of  the  ten  best  pictures  of  the  year,  and 
hundreds  of  others.  As  an  educational  medium  the  motion  picture 
has  limitless  possibilities,  but  commercial  motion  pictures  will  not 
thrive  on  an  over-dosage  of  education.  The  recreational  value 
of  both  the  radio  and  the  silver  screen  is  great. 

All  this  is  not  so  much  an  indictment  of  these  two  powerful 
agencies  in  American  life  as  it  is  of  the  listeners  themselves,  for 
lack  of  discrimination  and  for  their  too  frequent  escape  from 
processes  of  real  development  through  participation— mental, 
emotional  and  physical.  True,  the  movies  and  radio  stoop  over 
so  far  to  hand  their  oflFerings  to  the  people  that  there  is  no  reason 
for  the  people  to  reach,  certainly  not  to  stretch.  They  bring  many 
good  things,  but  not  in  proportion  to  those  of  doubtful  value.  In 
the  very  surfeit  of  popular  programmes  they  dull  their  sheen  and 
defeat  their  real  worth.  They  tend  to  standardize  and  regiment.  It 
is  perhaps  more  than  coincidence  that,  while  the  nation  has  taken 
almost  35,000,000  radio  sets  into  its  homes  to  receive  the  out- 
pourings of  nine  hundred  and  eighty-two  standard  radio  stations, 
and  the  motion  pictures  have  reported  a  weekly  attendance  of 
ninety  millions,  reading  has  fallen  off  noticeably.  Unless  the  films 
and  the  air  waves  expose  the  populace  to  more  that  is  stimulating, 
and  unless  educational  and  recreational  agencies  bring  stronger 
influences  to  bear  upon  developing  taste,  the  life  of  the  people 
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will  be  robbed  of  some  of  its  potential  enrichment  and  fertility. 
Many  types  of  joyous  developmental  participation  other  than 
reading  may  shrivel. 

Motion  pictures  and  radio  have  an  obligation  themselves  to 
help  achieve  balance,  so  that  there  will  be  less  truth  in  the  state- 
ment of  an  eminent  educator  and  recreationist  who  indicated  that, 
for  the  chronic  listeners  and  lookers,  these  media  may  become 
the  "flop  houses  of  the  mind." 

Symphonies  are  now  frequently  visiting  schoolrooms  through- 
out the  country;  by  radio  they  are  stealing  into  the  nation's  homes 
regularly  on  the  air  waves,  and  are  receiving  an  increasingly  warm 
and  understanding  welcome  in  millions  of  cases.  Tremendous 
numbers  of  people  are  hurrying  home  of  a  Saturday  afternoon 
to  turn  the  dial  to  the  Metropolitan  Opera  programme  with  the 
same  fervid  anticipation  by  which  their  fellows  seek  the  play-by- 
play account  of  the  day's  big-time  football  game.  The  nation's 
largest  city  is  providing,  free  of  charge,  symphony  programmes 
through  a  community-supported  organization.  Numerous  cities 
are  bringing  light  opera,  grand  opera,  symphonic  orchestras,  and 
famous  individual  artists  to  the  people,  for  nominal  fees.  Public 
art  galleries,  community  and  privately  sponsored  exhibits  and  con- 
tests bring  art  to  the  people  on  friendly  terms.  Community  thea- 
tres are  serving  similarly. 

Discussion  groups  and  forums  provide  a  fertile  recreational 
field,  somewhat  neglected  in  America  in  this  era,  but  destined 
to  come  into  its  own.  Numerous  nation-wide  radio  forums  with 
lively  audience  participation  have  gained  great  popularity.  The 
inclusion  of  such  activities  in  the  U.  S.  Army  and  Navy  education 
and  recreation  programmes  is  bound  to  have  an  effect.  A  particu- 
larly significant  contribution  to  this  wonderfully  rich  sphere  of 
self-expression  may  be  expected  from  the  interesting  and  highly 
successful  experience  of  Youthbuilders,  Inc.,  a  coterie  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  New  York  City  public  school  groups.  This 
rapidly  growing  organization  operates  on  a  truly  democratic  basis. 
Twenty-five  to  forty  youngsters  in  each  school,  cutting  across  all 
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racial  and  religious  groups,  carry  on  their  own  programmes  with 
the  guidance  of  a  teacher-leader.  One  hour  during  school  time  is 
allowed  the  groups  each  week.  But  their  activities  and  influence 
carry  far  beyond  the  class  room  and  into  the  community.  Much 
out-of-school  time  is  devoted  to  the  picturesque  variety  of  civic 
and  recreation  projects  growing  out  of  the  discussions.  Youth- 
builders  groups  have  joined  efforts  with  parent  groups  to  bring 
about  substantially  increased  recreation  facilities  and  programmes 
in  some  districts;  they  have  pretty  well  erased  consciousness  of 
religious  differences  in  some  conspicuous  situations.  One  group 
surveyed  supervised  recreational  opportunities  in  its  area  and 
provided  a  neatly  mimeographed  booklet  of  information,  giving 
locations,  hours  and  costs  of  available  swimming,  music,  painting, 
games,  and  gymnasium  offerings;  another  group  became  in- 
terested in  O.P.A.  and  made  some  suggestions  to  Washington. 
Youthbuilders  seek  their  information  directly.  They  interview 
business  and  professional  leaders,  artists,  and  social  welfare 
groups.  A  host  of  big  names  known  throughout  the  land  have 
given  dignified  attention  to  their  requests,  have  worked  with  their 
committees,  appeared  before  the  clubs,  and  almost  without 
exception  have  developed  an  abiding  active  interest  in  the 
movement.  The  discussions  bring  great  satisfaction  and  real  en- 
joyment to  the  participants. 

The  "why"  of  this  throbbing  interest  holds  the  key  to  creation 
of  recreation  interests  everywhere.  The  lessons  this  movement 
offers  recreation  leaders,  and  individuals  who  crave  deep-rooted 
challenges  for  off-the-job  satisfaction  perhaps  excuse  this  ex- 
tended anaylsis. 

The  discussions  revolve  around  the  intimate  interests  of  the 
youths  themselves.  They  involve  problems,  projects,  and  oppor- 
tunities for  excursions  into  fascinating  fields  of  thought.  They 
toss  the  participants  in  the  current  of  real  life  and  make  it  exciting 
to  reach  objectives  ashore.  They  frequently  culminate  in  achieve- 
ment—something accomplished  in  which  the  youthful  debaters 
played  a  vital  role.  The  forums  frequently  bring  them  into  close, 
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friendly  contact  with  people  of  real  stature,  who  acquaint  them 
with  alluring  paths  to  explore  and  point  out  the  road  signs. 

The  programme  is  not  superimposed.  The  youngsters  do  not 
simply  gather  "to  talk."  Instead  of  trying  to  escape  the  weight  of 
a  programme  being  lowered  on  them,  they  cultivate  the  activity 
grown  from  the  seed  of  their  own  interests.  They  talk  about  some- 
thing—something that  stems  from  their  desires,  something  vital  to 
them.  They  are  not  bridled  or  tethered.  Free  speech  is  theirs. 
Action  may  follow  any  discussion— and  frequently  does. 

Those  who  wonder  why  they  cannot  get  participation  in  forums 
and  discussion,  why  clubs  and  recreation  programmes  do  not  find 
speech  arts  among  the  choice  items  on  the  menu,  should  ponder 
the  approach  and  the  methods  of  the  Youthbuilders. 

And  what  dividends! 

Citizenship  education,  improved  ability  to  express  one's  self, 
and  confidence  in  presenting  views,  faith  in  the  democratic 
process,  education  of  tastes,  discovery  of  talents  and  appetites 
for  work,  joy  in  associating  with  people  and  an  understanding  of 
human  nature  are  the  result. 

Discussion  was  once  one  of  America's  favourite  sports.  The  pot- 
bellied stove  and  cracker  barrels  in  the  country  store  were  the 
round  tables.  Members  spoke  their  minds.  They  enjoyed  a  great 
social  experience,  learned  a  good  deal,  contributed  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  distinctive  and  robust  brand  of  American  humour  and 
helped  shape  the  thinking  and  progress  of  the  nation.  This  era 
bred  many  of  the  nation's  orators  of  cherished  memory. 

That  was  long  before  the  development  of  the  vast  systems  of 
transportation  and  communication,  and  the  crowding  of  people 
into  big  cities.  The  population  was  largely  rural  then.  Radios  and 
automobiles  and  motion  pictures,  three  modern  blessings  and  at 
the  same  time  three  modern  regiment ers,  were  not  dreamed  of. 
The  country  was  pioneering,  reaching  out,  growing.  Informal 
discussion  groups  flourished;  speakers  drew  big  crowds;  speech 
was  the  fabric  of  a  great  recreational  as  well  as  educational 
programme. 
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Speech,  discussion,  debate  has  always  been  an  alluring  rec- 
reation in  Great  Britain.  It  stands  near  the  top  of  favoured  off- 
time  occupations  there,  where  the  love  of  play  is  so  deep-rooted 
and  a  respect  for  its  values  to  democracy  is  so  deeply  ingrained. 
Throughout  this  war,  which  has  involved  the  entire  civilian  popu- 
lation in  all  its  horrors  and  devastation,  the  play  fields  have  lived 
with  multifarious  activity  on  week  ends;  the  theatres  have  been 
running;  public  sports  events  have  proceeded  as  normally  as  pos- 
sible; and  discussion  as  a  sport  has  gone  on  apace. 

Of  course,  the  British  are  conditioned  to  enjoy  speech  sport. 
Their  schools  from  the  lowest  through  the  highest  teach,  with 
meticulous  care,  the  fine  use  of  English.  Vocabularies  become 
cherished  possessions.  The  attention  of  youth  is  directed  toward 
the  public  utterances  of  leaders  in  politics,  industry,  and  the 
professions.  They  are  encouraged  to  attend  "brain  trusts",  forums 
identified  with  various  fields  of  thought  and  endeavour,  in  which 
experts  express  their  views  in  prepared  statements,  and  then 
participate  in  discussion  with  the  audience,  or  answer  their  ques- 
tions. Brain  trusts  are  so  popular  that  it  is  not  uncommon  for 
good-sized  school  auditoriums  or  churches  to  be  filled  to  capacity 
with  scores  of  persons  standing,  to  enjoy  the  intellectual  jousting 
and  the  verbal  tilting— sometimes  for  several  hours.  Age  range 
of  audiences  may  be  from  fourteen  to  seventy. 

One  of  the  most  popular  radio  programmes,  off^ered  by  the  Brit- 
ish Broadcasting  Company,  is  the  brain  trust  in  which  the  famous 
Joad,  the  equally  famous  Huxley,  and  their  renowned  colleagues 
exercise  their  judgment,  wit,  memories,  and  their  resourceful- 
ness on  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  and  on  each  other.  The  pro- 
gramme is  the  counterpart  of  our  "Information  Please,"  and  at- 
tracts a  similar  following.  The  questions  are  not  so  much  a  matter 
of  memory  and  a  challenge  to  facts  as  an  invitation  to  opinion  and 
analysis.  This  programme  helps  set  a  pattern  for  the  British  youth 
and  stimulates  his  interest  in  discussion  as  recreation. 

Not  infrequently,  the  Parliamentary  evening  is  the  favourite 
activity  in  a  Youth  Club.  It  is  sometimes  easy  to  detect  the  partic- 
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ular  Parliamentarians  after  whom  the  boys  and  girls  are  modelling 
their  styles.  The  secret  of  the  interest  lies  perhaps  in  the  fact 
that  they  discuss  anything— as  long  as  it  is  a  subject  of  interest  to 
them  and  from  their  own  experience  or  hunger  for  experience. 

Pageantry  has  a  place  among  recreational  offerings.  Its  yield 
of  satisfaction  to  the  participants  varies  with  the  opportunity 
presented  for  each  to  express  his  talents.  Since  talents  run  the 
full  scale,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  most  of  those  who  take 
part  find  a  justifying  degree  of  satisfaction  in  the  doing.  However, 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine  much  recreational  nourishment  in 
rehearsing  repeatedly  to  be  the  hind  end  of  a  buffalo.  Even  in 
this  case  the  performer  may  thrill  to  belonging  to  the  group, 
may  find  social  gratifications  and,  through  the  variety  of  contacts, 
some  aspiration  to  a  more  challenging  role  in  his  next  experience- 
perhaps,  at  least,  to  play  the  forelegs. 

A  puppet  show  was  being  prepared  for  public  appearance.  The 
services  of  an  electrician  were  necessary.  A  woodworker  had  to 
be  brought  in.  There  was  a  job  for  a  scene  painter.  They  all  be- 
came fascinated  with  the  art  of  the  ventriloquist  and  the 
manipulators  of  the  marionettes.  In  answer  to  their  inquiries 
about  learning  to  do  "that  stuff,"  they  were  invited  to  the  recrea- 
tion centi'e  to  choose  whatever  participations  they  might  wish. 
Shortly,  they  were  trading  skills  with  the  puppeteers  and  later 
were  finding  great  enjoyment  in  learning  to  make  puppets. 

The  outgrowths  of  such  exposmes  intrigue  the  imagination. 

A  mother  who  enjoyed  playing  the  piano  hoped  to  discover  a 
similar  interest  in  her  five-year-old  son.  Her  knowledge  of  young- 
sters prompted  her  not  to  approach  him  directly,  nor  to  urge 
him  too  strongly.  She  ran  over  the  keys  in  his  presence,  played 
snatches  of  catchy  airs  and,  whenever  his  attention  seemed  to  be 
arrested,  invited  him  to  try  to  pick  something  out.  His  interest 
was  desultory.  There  was  no  sale. 

But  a  piano  teacher  lived  next  door.  The  boy  heard  the  pupils 
practising;  through  the  window  he  saw  what  they  looked  like  as 
they  came  and  went;  later,  he  heard  them  playing  bits  of  melody. 
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His  interest  was  aroused.  Of  his  own  accord  he  went  to  the  piano 
and  tried  to  mimic  the  melodies.  He  sought  his  mother's  help. 
He  wanted  to  learn  to  play  the  piano.  He  did— and  opened  a 
whole  new  avenue  of  recreational  delight,  an  avenue  with  no  end. 

An  artist  and  his  equally  artistic  wife,  with  but  twenty  dollars 
remaining  in  the  family  exchequer,  could  not  resist  going  in  a 
flower  shop  just  to  look  around.  A  rare  Chinese  lily  arrested 
their  attention.  After  gazing  at  its  beauty  for  some  time,  they 
looked  into  each  other's  eyes  and  each  found  the  hoped-for  answer. 
They  claimed  it  for  $12.50  and  carried  it  home  ecstatically  to  add 
to  their  elephant  ears  and  exotic  rubber  plants.  Their  friends, 
whom  they  called  in  to  share  their  joy,  knew  that  immediate  em- 
ployment was  not  in  view.  They  went  away  shaking  their  heads 
sadly  over  the  predicament  of  these  impractical,  wasteful  folks. 
"May  God  help  them,"  they  said.  And  apparently  He  did.  When 
last  heard  from  they  were  getting  along  well  and  so  was  the 
Chinese  lily. 

Who  can  tell  the  depth  of  satisfaction  which  was  theirs  in  this 
bit  of  natural  beauty  which  they  had  the  temperament  and  the 
taste  to  appreciate?  Does  the  man  who  satisfies  his  taste  in  the 
artistry  of  a  Di  Maggio  home  run,  or  the  woman  who  gratifies  her 
longing  for  beauty  with  a  fur  coat  have  a  right  to  criticize? 

A  duck  hunter  tells  me  with  fine  zeal  of  bagging  the  limit  on 
a  recent  morning.  Snow  had  been  falling  all  night  but  had  ceased 
just  before  it  was  time  to  place  his  decoys.  "You  know  it  would 
have  been  folly  to  have  put  them  out  while  it  was  snowing  and 
have  had  their  backs  covered.  They  would  have  been  recognized 
for  what  they  are.  And  to  put  them  out  later  would  have  been 
ineffective."  He  brought  forth  a  letter  inviting  him  to  the  annual 
"Ducks  Unlimited"  dinner  and  read  with  infectious  enthusiasm  a 
few  excerpts  announcing  the  programme.  "You  know,  they  are  a 
great  bunch  of  men.  I  wouldn't  miss  that  dinner  for  anything. 
They  are  real,  unassuming,  friendly  men  with  a  fine  sense  of 
humour— just  the  kind  a  fellow  likes  to  meet." 

This  man  has  a  reputation  for  catching  his  limit  in  fish  where 
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other  ardent  Waltons  failed  to  get  a  strike,  and  for  bagging  fowl 
when  others  come  back  empty  handed.  He  has  some  natural  gifts, 
but  he  has  developed  them.  He  has  studied  his  interest.  He  is  an 
artist  in  his  own  right,  and  responsible  for  developing  similar 
tastes  and  improving  the  skills  of  innumerable  confreres.  His 
leisure  hours  are  rich  in  recreational  satisfaction. 

And  he  may  be  talking  more  than  sentiment  when  he  speaks 
so  glowingly  of  the  kind  of  men  who  pursue  his  hobby,  as  witness 
the  following  newspaper  story: 

"Love  of  nature  and  outdoor  life  is  the  greatest  enemy  of  crime, 
in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Preston  Bradley,  Chicago,  author,  preacher 
and  lecturer.  It  is  a  fact,  confirmed  by  official  statistics,'  Dr. 
Bradley  declared  at  the  annual  sportsmen's  banquet,  'that  there 
never  has  been  a  person  convicted  of  a  major  crime,  anywhere  in 
the  United  States,  who  loved  to  fish,  smoked  a  pipe  and  owned 
a  dog.'" 

In  one  of  California's  Golden-Gate  Bay  cities,  the  recreation 
superintendent  has  planned  a  rose  garden  adjacent  to  some 
extensive  activity  facilities.  The  garden  is  purposely  there  to  make 
its  flirtatious  bid  for  the  attention  of  hundreds  who  pass,  on  their 
way  to  work,  on  their  way  to  play  and  just  on  their  way.  It  flashes 
its  beauty  casually,  arrests  attention,  and  changes  moods.  Many 
adults  have  paused  to  catch  its  fragrance,  and  have  remained  to 
learn  from  the  ever-present  attendant  how  to  grow  such  a  garden. 
They  have  found  out  about  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  have 
obtained  slips  to  commence  their  own  rose  culture.  The  neigh- 
bourhood is  blooming  with  roses;  people  are  enjoying  many  hours 
in  a  new  hobby.  So  popular  has  the  cultivation  of  roses  become 
that  printed  and  pictorial  aids  have  been  made  available  and  are 
in  great  demand. 

Art  and  crafts  have  been  keeping  company  recreationally  for 
a  long  time,  but  the  warmth  of  understanding  resulting  from  the 
flirtation  is  perhaps  more  impressive  on  the  printed  page  than  in 
reality.  Enjoyment  of  self-expression  in  making  things  without 
sensitive  regard  for  art  is  unthinkable.  Turning  objects  out  of 
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moulds  surely  provides  little  recreational  nourishment.  Some 
simple  routine  processes  are  necessary  in  learning  fundamentals  or 
getting  a  feel,  but  creativity  is  the  key  to  gratification  in  handi- 
crafts. Originality,  the  daring  to  express  self,  and  giving  rein  to 
the  imagination  should  be  encouraged.  There  is  no  excuse  for 
repeatedly  committing  atrocities  in  the  name  of  arts  and  crafts. 
Art  in  crafts  decries  regimentation.  It  pleads  simply  for  educated 
tastes  in  colour,  design,  form  and  size.  It  promises  not  only 
products  more  agreeable  to  the  senses  but  unbelievably  deeper 
in  satisfactions  to  the  creator. 

Dr.  Edward  T.  Hall,*  in  a  discussion  of  handicrafts,  says: 

Art  does  not  belong  to  a  privileged  group  called  artists.  It 
belongs  to  every  body.  It  is  our  happy  destiny  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  every  boy  and  girl  to  recognize  and  develop  his 
own  creative  resources  and  so  find  his  own  place  in  this 
stimulating  new  world.  Thus  can  he  live  with  joy,  for  I 
believe  that  in  creative  hands  lies  the  balance  wheel  of  man's 
inner  life.  For  if  the  inner  life  sings  with  creation,  the  outer 
life  comes  into  personal  control. 

Let  them  pass  in  review— Renoir,  Helen  Hayes,  Babe  Ruth,  Bob 
Hope,  Fritz  Kreisler,  Stephen  Vincent  Benet,  George  Bernard 
Shaw,  Bill  Tilden,  Bette  Davis,  Walt  Disney,  Paul  Robeson, 
George  Gershwin,  Alexander  Woollcott,  Red  Grange,  and  still 
they  come— Salvador  Dali,  Gutzon  Borglum,  the  Castles,  Hank 
Luisetti,  Peter  Arno,  Knute  Rockne,  Jane  Addams,  George  Ade, 
Cecil  de  Mille,  and  on  and  on. 

Let's  feel  no  embarrassment  that  they  are  moderns  without  the 
aureole  of  antiquity. 

Give  us  the  opportunity  to  see  them  in  action,  or  hear  them,  to 
feel  them  as  they  unfold  the  magic  of  their  masteries.  Perhaps  they 
wiU  awaken  something  in  us,  allow  us  a  vision  through  some 
hitherto  curtained  window.  Perhaps  they  will  provide  the  glorious 
models  toward  which  our  own  puny  efforts  may  be  shaped. 

*  Hands— The  Great  Balance  Wheel.  ( Reprinted  from  the  Eastern  Arts 
Yearbook,  1944.) 
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Through  them  fresh  interests  will  be  born;  new  aspirations 
brought  to  life. 

Let  the  parade  continue!  Frank  Lloyd  Wright,  Harry  Emerson 
Fosdick,  Walter  Winchell,  Ty  Cobb,  Frank  Capra,  George 
Kaufmann,  Bing  Crosby,  Edgar  Bergen,  Harry  James,  Toscanini, 
Sammy  Baugh,  The  Barrymores,  Sonja  Henie,  John  Charles 
Thomas,  Alec  Templeton,  Thomas  Mann,  Helen  Madison,  Bobby 
Jones,  Kate  Smith,  Loreda  Taft,  Victor  Herbert,  John  Kieran, 
Ted  Shawn,  Roy  Chapman  Andrews,  Jim  Corbett,  Carl  Sand- 
burg, and  their  illustrious  company. 

Some  of  us  will  be  infected. 

And  let  us  not  apologize  that  we  summon  artists  in  such  motley 
company.  The  artists  won't  mind,  if  we  are  not  self-conscious. 
Those  whom  the  "fine  arts"  claim  will  feel  no  insult. 

Superb  performance,  consummate  artistry,  makes  them  kin. 

For  our  purposes  there  are  no  "unfine"  arts,  just  as  there  is  no 
"unpopular"  music. 

And  bring  on  the  "Old  Masters '  with  their  generous  bequests. 
Some  among  us  may  show  a  seismographic  recording.  Most,  thus 
exposed,  are  set  atremble.  They  feel  pangs  of  joy;  the  more  if 
their  beings  lie  fallow.  At  school,  at  home,  at  play,  by  motion- 
picture  art  and  radio,  some  have  been  prepared  for  appreciation. 
We  need  not  feel  overawed  in  the  presence  of  art.  The  price  of 
her  company  is  not  ritualistic  homage  or  blind  idolatry.  It  is  not 
necessarily  irreverent,  insolent,  or  lacking  in  sensitivity  to  ques- 
tion, or  even  to  laugh,  on  occasion,  if  I  understand  Dr.  Hughes 
Mearns,*  whom  I  want  heartily  to  believe  when  he  says: 

So,  you  were  right  the  first  time.  You  had  good  taste,  after 
all,  it  seems.  Children  are  often  more  right  in  this  matter  of 
judgment  than  their  conventional  elders;  that  is  why  we  are 
so  earnest  in  wishing  to  preserve  their  gift  and  strengthen 
it  with  self-faith.  When  we  were  childien  Huckleberry 
Finn  was  taken  from  us  on  the  triple  charge  that  it  was 
vulgar,  immoral,  and  badly  written.  Of  course  we  boys  read 

*  Op  cit. 
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it  secretly,  forced  into  the  immoral  region  of  evasion,  the 
inevitable  outcome  of  all  strict  moral  censorships.  The  im- 
portant thing  is  that  we  youngsters  registered  wholehearted 
approval  of  that  book.  We  not  only  had  good  literary  judg- 
ment, it  turns  out,  but  we  were  nicely  discriminatory  for  we 
knew  also  that  Huckleberry  Finn  was  a  better  book  than  its 
much  acclaimed  companion,  Tom  Sawyer. 


Let  us  try  you  out  with  the  supreme  name,  Shakespeare. 
Is  he  a  great  poet  and  dramatist?  We  know  your  answer, 
although  Voltaire  would  not  agree  with  you.  Well  as  you 
read  have  you  not  noticed  important  lapses  from  greatness, 
bombast,  pathos,  prolixity,  even  vulgarity?  Your  creative 
self  was  speaking  then,  the  most  honest  of  your  possessions. 
If  you  missed  the  defects  of  the  great  man— he  is  none  the 
less  great  because  of  them— then  fear-of-the-world  has 
broken  tire  connection  with  your  innate  better  taste. 

A  way  of  resisting  the  world's  mold  and  preserving  one's 
integrity  of  taste  is  to  insist  upon  having  one's  private  laugh. 
We  have  advised  beginners  in  art  education,  for  example, 
to  let  no  picture  or  reputation  take  away  the  inalienable 
right  to  laugh.  One  should  be  prudent,  of  course;  the  laugh 
should  not  be  so  loud,  we  caution,  as  to  cause  one's  ejection 
from  the  gallery.  It  is  our  right  and  sometimes  our  duty  to 
be  unimpressed.  That  laugh  represents  often  our  last  des- 
perate clutch  at  a  surrendering  individuality. 

Recall  Robert  Benchley's  criticism  of  Strange  Interlude,  a 
play  that  began  at  two  in  the  afternoon,  one  remembers,  and 
continued,  with  intermission  for  dinner,  until  nearly  mid- 
night. Benchley  confessed,  in  his  report  as  dramatic  reviewer, 
that  some  time  after  the  third  hour  he  had  become  'cushion 
conscious'  but  he  added  quickly  in  parenthesis  ("All  right, 
Jove,  strike  me  dead.")  This  was  his  satiric  laugh  at  the 
superadulation  that  was  then  O'Neill's.  Benchley's  laugh  will 
be  more  appreciated  through  the  years. 

Have  your  laugh  at  Miro,  Stravinsky,  Gertrude  Stein, 
James  Joyce,  Picasso,  Antheil,  Epstein,  and  Einstein  when 
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they,  for  the  moment,  are  honestly  not  for  you.  That  laugh  is 
health-giving  and  right,  provided  you  do  not  mistake  it  for 
final  judgment,  even  for  your  own  final  judgment.  Some  of 
us  thought  Tristan  boring  who  cannot  now  get  enough  of  it. 

No  matter  hov^  widespread  the  interest  in  art,  there  will  not 
emerge  many  reasonable  facsimiles  of  the  great  artists.  Most  of 
those  whose  hearts  are  set  on  the  manner  of  performance  of  the 
great  will  never  be  made  self-conscious  by  recognition  of  their 
mimicry.  They  may  play  on  unsuspected.  This  should  disturb 
neither  society  nor  the  individual.  Great  wealth  in  human  values 
and  quality  living  will  be  distributed. 

Once  upon  a  time,  I  planned  to  be 
An  artist  of  celebrity. 
A  song  I  thought  to  write  one  day 
And  all  the  world  would  homage  pay. 
I  longed  to  write  a  noted  book. 
But  what  I  did  was  learn  to  cook. 
For  life  with  simple  tasks  is  filled, 
And  I  have  not  done  what  I  willed 
Yet  when  I  see  boys'  hungry  eyes 
I'm  glad  I  make  good  apple  pies.* 

After  all  most  of  us  will  just  bake  pies.  How  gratifying— if  they 
are  good  pies.  And  what  a  bonus  if  we  also  develop  capacity  to 
appreciate  the  paintings  of  the  artist  of  celebrity,  and  enjoy  the 
noted  book. 

Once  upon  a  time,  while  a  graduate  student  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, I  felt  it  incumbent  on  me  to  take  advantage  of  the  cultural 
centre,  the  Athens  of  America.  Some  adjudged  Boston  a  bit  stuffy 
and  self-conscious  (see  The  Late  George  Apley— book  or  stage 
version— setting,  Boston,  1912 )  but,  all  agreed,  wondrously  rich  in 
the  finer  things.  It  was  my  duty,  I  felt,  to  get  close  enough  to  this 
shower  bath  of  the  arts  to  get  splashed  a  little.  And  so  to  the 
Boston  opera— then  in  its  heyday,  bright  with  some  of  the  most 
brilliant  artists  in  the  world's  operatic  history— I  should  go.  Older 

*  Poem  by  Elizabeth  Thomas. 
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heads  at  Harvard  applauded  the  idea  but  counselled  me  not  to 
spend  a  lot  of  money  for  tickets  downstairs,  or  even  way  up  on 
the  shelf,  but  to  enlarge  my  experience  with  an  intimate,  yes,  a 
participating  exposure  to  opera.  I  should  "supe"  and  carry  a  spear, 
shout  in  the  mob  or  crowd  a  market  place  in  a  big  scene.  The 
operas  always  needed  supernumeraries. 

I  selected  Aida  for  my  maiden  performance.  I  arrived  hours 
early,  to  find  a  queue  blocks  long.  The  armies  in  Aida  needed 
numbers  and  Aida  has  drawing  power.  Inquiry  convinced  me 
that  many  of  the  applicants  were  seasoned  and  talented  bearers 
of  spears  and  shouters  in  stage  revolutions.  My  chance  of  making 
the  team  seemed  less  than  negligible  when  a  florid-faced  foreman 
moved  rapidly  down  the  line,  asking  for  Harvard  students  to  step 
out— and  follow  him.  He  placed  us  at  the  head  of  the  procession. 
What  a  tribute  to  the  worth  of  a  college  education,  I  thought. 
Harvard  has  its  advantages.  But  I  was  to  discover  that  we  were 
simply  the  victims  of  crass  commercialism.  The  foreman  was 
prepared  to  pay  each  "supe"  the  customary  fifty-cent  fee.  It  was 
traditional,  however,  that  Harvard  students,  suspected  of  innate 
love  of  opera,  considered  it  a  rare  privilege  to  get  on  stage,  and 
expected  no  stipend.  We  were  each  worth  fifty  cents  on  the  hoof 
to  the  head  man. 

The  man  at  the  door  asked  my  name,  paid  no  attention  to 
correct  spelling  and  pronunciation,  and  gave  me  a  number,  in- 
stead. Another  fellow  inspected  me  as  a  stock  buyer  would  a 
steer  and  sent  me  to  report  to  another  who,  without  any  welcom- 
ing speech,  handed  me  some  grease  paint,  a  pair  of  brown  tights, 
which  judged  by  the  aroma,  and  state  of  repair  of  the  ancient 
fabric,  might  have  been  part  of  King  Tut  the  First's  wardrobe.  He 
passed  me  a  sheet  of  instructions  and  then  introduced  me  to  my 
functional  equipment,  which  looked  like  a  tiny  breakfast  room, 
ornate  with  colourful  carved  figures,  atop  a  sixteen-foot  pole.  I 
have  never  been  sure  that  a  couple  of  passengers  were  not 
ensconced  within  that  overgrown  birdhouse,  it  was  that  heavy. 

Thus  was  I  inducted  into  the  Egyptian  army. 
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At  last,  our  big  moment  approached.  We  were  huddled  to- 
gether like  a  football  squad  to  tingle  to  the  coach's  last  fond 
words  before  the  kick-off.  An  impresario,  fine-featured,  silvery- 
locked  and  tense,  pictured  for  us  with  eloquence  the  full  measure 
of  our  responsibility,  reviewed  the  instructions  and  then  in  perora- 
tion appealed  to  us,  demanded  of  us,  that  under  no  circumstances, 
no  matter  how  we  felt  or  what  was  happening  to  us,  should  we 
dare  to  sing.  A  dramatic  pause— and  then  a  repetition  of  the  order, 
"No  matter  what  happens,  or  how  you  feel  or  what  you  think, 
don't  let  a  peep  out  of  you.  Don't  even  clear  your  throats."  He 
ran  the  fingers  of  both  hands  through  his  abundant  hair  and 
concluded  with  quavering  voice,  "If  you  forget  everything  else, 
remember  this.  Under  no  circumstances  are  you  to  sing— not  a 
note." 

And  then  our  entrance. 

Our  side  had  won,  it  appeared,  and  the  king  was  throwing  a 
huge  celebration.  Surrounded  by  appropriate  satellites,  he  sat 
enthroned  back  stage  center.  Round  and  round  that  huge  stage 
we  trekked,  to  the  accompaniment  of  resounding  orchestration 
and  singing.  Out  of  my  peripheral  vision,  I  could  see  dimly 
through  the  glare  of  the  footlights  the  sparkling  jewels  against 
the  powdered  arms  and  necks  of  the  women,  the  white  bosoms  of 
the  dress  shirts  of  the  men,  some  of  whom  seemed  to  be  awake. 

At  the  conclusion  of  three  laps,  and  at  approximately  the 
scheduled  time  of  arrival,  I  parked  at  my  appointed  spot,  up 
front,  just  on  stage  and  facing  in. 

Just  as  I  was  recovering  from  the  shock  of  lugging  the  too 
elaborate  symbol  and  in  thus  hobnobbing  with  royalty,  I  felt 
the  ballet  dancers  swishing  by  to  give  a  lift  to  the  king's  enter- 
tainment. They  were  wearing  little  more  than  their  smiles  and  a 
splash  of  lace.  I  became  enamoured  of  their  art.  Apparently  my 
mind  strayed  from  my  responsibility.  The  regal  symbol  I  carried 
tipped  forward.  The  business  end  of  an  off-stage  spear  gently  but 
firmly  pierced  my  nonresistant  tights  at  the  most  obvious  part 
of    my    anatomy    and    a    familiar    voice    whispered    sharply, 
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"Straighten  that  thing  up  or  we'll  hook  you  out  of  there."  I 
straightened  it  up,  and  from  then  on  gave  a  sterling  performance. 

The  scene  approached  its  climax.  First,  one  renowned  star  sang, 
then  another  world-famous  artist,  and  another— then  all  together. 
It  was  magnificent;  it  got  inside  a  fellow;  it  did  something  to 
him.  I  felt  an  internal  pressure,  a  seething.  The  emblem  I  sup- 
ported—passengers or  not— had  grown  light.  I  was  being  moved, 
lifted,  and,  by  all  the  gods,  I  wanted  to  sing. 

I  stole  a  look  at  some  of  the  other  tights-clad  warriors  bearing 
symbols,  ornaments  and  spears— transformed  students  and  men 
from  the  street,  old  and  young— and  I  noted  slightly  parted  lips, 
heaving  chests  and  ecstatic  expressions.  It  was  then  I  grasped 
the  full  meaning  of  what  the  mentor  had  said  and  why  he  had 
repeated  his  warning,  his  demand. 

We  had  been  exposed  close-up  to  real  artistry.  We  were  in  the 
toils  of  something  bigger  than  ourselves.  New  depths  within  us 
had  been  plumbed. 

It's  that  way  in  life.  Intimate  exposure  to  the  better  things- 
real  art,  quality  performance,  soul-searching  occasions,  fine- 
fibred  persons— frequently  does  something  to  and  for  people. 
Fresh  inspiration  is  caught  and  new  vistas  are  opened.  An  art  gal- 
lery, a  great  sports  demonstration,  a  view  from  a  mountain  peak 
one  has  climbed,  the  breathtaking  grandeur  of  a  canyon,  or  a 
fishing  trip  with  choice  companionship,  may  inspire  new  interest 
or  acquaint  a  person  with  a  new  self.  The  urge  to  adventure,  the 
spark  of  a  new  appreciation  may  be  caught  in  a  great  sermon,  a 
superior  book,  a  stirring  play,  or  a  beautiful  garden. 

Exposed  to  the  rays,  a  human  being,  youth  or  adult,  catches  fire. 

Opportunity  to  be  warmed,  moved,  incited,  inspired— to  grow 
outward  and  upward— should  not  be  considered  the  exclusive 
right  of  the  few.  Society  is  obligated  to  give  its  sons  and  daughters 
a  chance  to  educate  their  tastes.  Society  cannot  afford,  for  cultural 
and  economic  reasons,  for  reasons  of  community  health  and 
happiness  and  of  democratic  principle,  to  fail  to  provide  oppor- 
tunity for  all  people  to  educate  their  tastes  for  off-time  living. 
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VII.  Recreation  Goes  to  War 


RECREATION  HAS  GONE  TO  WAR.  WHEREVER  AMER- 

ican  fighting  men  and  women  go,  there,  too,  goes  as  much  of 
normal  ofi^-time  Hving,  as  much  of  the  American  way  of  Hfe,  as 
can  be  crated  in,  improvised,  and  brought  to  life  by  lively  ima- 
gination. Our  men  need  great  stores  of  human  inner  resources, 
along  with  work,  sweat,  and  the  will-to-do. 

Recreation  has  gone  to  war  at  the  command  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment and  the  Navy  Department.  It  sails  the  seas  and  advances 
with  the  troops  because  the  American  people  would  have  it  that 
way.  It  is  globe-girdling  because  the  war  encircles  the  world, 
and  you  can't  blast  such  a  fundamental  element  of  the  American 
make-up  as  free  choice  in  living  out  of  a  man  with  explosives, 
nor  frighten  it  away  with  war  psychology. 

In  fact,  recreation  wouldn't  be  allowed  to  follow  the  flag  to 
war,  much  less  be  drafted,  if  it  didn't  do  a  man's-size  job  in 
contributing  to  the  war  effort.  Because  it  is  an  effective  war 
weapon,  it  is  sworn  into  the  alliance  which  makes  victory 
inevitable. 
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The  Army  of  the  United  States  is  a  civihan  army  born  of  a 
democratic  way  of  Hfe.  It  requires  the  most  rigorous  and  intensive 
military  training.  No  way  has  been  conceived  to  develop  a  mighty 
war  machine  without  resort  to  all  the  processes  of  regimentation. 

But  the  basic  unit  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  is 
the  human  being.  He  has  a  name  and  a  personality.  He  is  not  just 
another  number  or  a  file  card.  He  can't  be  made  a  robot.  He  is 
the  product  of  a  democratic  society. 

As  one  rookie  in  the  pre-war  national  emergency  told  his  com- 
manding officer  who,  with  tongue  in  cheek,  asked  him  what  he 
thought  about  all  this  recreation  twaddle,  "Sir,  I  come  from  a  long 
line  of  civilians.  If  I  may  say  so,  Sir,  it  makes  sense  to  me." 

To  the  glory  of  the  military  leadership  of  the  nation,  the  mi- 
raculously constructed  war  engine,  made  up  of  the  mightiest 
agglomeration  of  machines  and  men  in  history,  has  never  lost 
sight  of  that  fact.  Rather,  it  has  capitalized  on  it.  The  initiative 
and  resourcefulness  of  the  American  soldier  are  an  invaluable 
asset  when  the  exigencies  of  modern  warfare  place  him  on  his 
own.  These  qualities  have  been  a  definite  plus  in  man-to-man 
combat  with  the  enemy  in  the  air  and  on  the  ground. 

The  armed  forces  have  achieved  the  necessary  discipline, 
training,  and  mass  action,  without  snuffing  out  the  self-respect 
and  personal  bounce  of  the  individual.  One  of  the  adrenalins  is 
recreation,  which  contributes  to  morale.  The  case  for  recreation 
is  frequently  hurt  by  overstatement  of  its  importance  in  building 
morale.  Confusion  regarding  the  meaning  of  recreation  and 
over  use  and  loose  use  of  the  word  "morale"  have  robbed  both 
of  some  of  their  significance. 

True,  recreation  is  a  factor  in  morale  building,  but  it  is  not 
synonymous  with  morale.  It  is  only  one  factor.  It  is  one  of  the 
services  among  many  devoted  to  building  each  man's  belief  in 
the  army's  concern  for  his  individual  welfare. 

The  War  Department  has  charted  morale  attitudes  which 
make  the  efficient  soldier.  Zeal,  discipline,  self-confidence,  and 
satisfaction  provide  the  base,  and  these  feed  on  ( 1 )  faith  in  the 
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cause  and  in  the  future,  (2)  pride  and  confidence  in  outfit,  (3) 
belief  in  the  mission,  (4)  confidence  in  training  and  equipment, 
(5)  reahstic  appraisal  of  the  job  ahead,  (6)  satisfaction  with  job 
assignment,  and  (7)  belief  in  the  Army's  concern  for  individual 
welfare. 

Morale  may  be  said  to  consist  of  recognizing  a  cause  or  chal- 
lenge, espousing  it  and  then  doing  something  about  it— following 
through.  Recreation's  status  as  a  morale  builder  has  been  granted 
an  appropriate  dignity  by  the  War  Department  and  Navy  Depart- 
ment. 

When  the  bloody  tentacles  of  war  were  reaching  for  the  United 
States  and  we  were  girding  our  loins  in  pre-Pearl  Harbor  days, 
there  was  a  tendency  to  belittle  recreation  and  read  it  out  of  the 
service.  "War  is  a  matter  of  blood,  sand  and  guts.  There's  no  place 
for  anything  that  makes  men  soft,"  said  some  old-line  officers, 
confronted  with  herculean  tasks  in  the  frantic  effort  to  get  the 
nation  ready. 

"There'll  be  no  off  time,"  said  others.  "Work  them  fourteen 
hours  a  day  and  they'll  be  ready  to  sleep.  That's  the  formula." 

Some  dismissed  recreation  with,  "There  was  too  much  chocolate 
and  too  many  cigarettes  in  the  last  war  anyway.  We'll  give  them 
movies  and  ball  games,  if  there's  ever  time." 

One  officer,  who  masked  a  kind  face  with  a  gruff  manner,  drew 
prideful  attention  to  the  strips  of  flower  beds  fencing  each  bar- 
rack, told  how  enlisted  men  liked  to  care  for  these  and  volun- 
teered to  look  after  more  pretentious  gardens  around  his 
headquarters— and  then  stated  he  didn't  want  anybody  bringing 
recreation  on  his  camp  "to  soften  the  men  up." 

The  publisher  of  a  chain  of  daily  newspapers  dashed  off  a 
frenetic  editorial,  prompted  by  the  visit  to  his  community  of  a 
representative  of  a  federal  recreation  service,  who  had  been 
invited  to  tell  the  people  why  recreation  in  communities,  bulging 
with  servicemen  from  near-by  camps  for  off-time  diversion, 
offered  a  community  problem  which  must  be  met.  The  editorial 
sizzled  in  deploring  the  lack  of  a  sense  of  values  in  concerning 
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people  with  recreation,  when  the  nation  was  on  the  brink  of  war. 
The  editor  missed  the  mass  meeting  that  ensued,  on  account  of 
the  exactions  of  preparing  for  a  fishing  trip.  He  did  not,  however, 
it  is  alleged,  miss  his  weekly  poker  session  with  his  cronies. 

But  as  the  fog  vanished  and  poise  reappeared,  people  learned 
that  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  were  revamping  their 
machinery  to  turn  the  inevitable  increment  of  off-job  time  of  the 
men  to  advantage  in  balanced  living,  relaxation,  refreshment, 
and  lifted  spirit.  Communities  were  knuckling  to  their  jobs  and 
liking  it.  Municipalities,  private  agencies,  federal  and  state 
services,  schools,  churches,  fraternal  orders,  clubs  of  all  kinds 
joined  their  efforts  to  absorb,  with  as  little  shock  as  possible,  the 
tremendous  impact  of  leisure-time  man-hours  loosed  upon  them, 
and  to  make  the  visitors  know  that  all  America  is  every  service- 
man's home  and  that  his  recreational  time  can  be  a  joy  and  an 
asset. 

After  more  than  three  years  of  war,  recreation  takes  on  a  fresh 
lustre.  It  would  be  convincing,  but  tedious  and  repetitious,  to 
parade  endorsements  of  and  tributes  to  recreation  in  the  war 
service  from  high-ranking  officers  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy. 
They  seem  almost  to  vie  with  each  other  to  use  the  choicest 
superlatives  as  character  witnesses  for  recreation.  Of  course,  they 
do  not  always  call  it  recreation  but  that  is  of  little  concern,  as 
long  as  they  mean  the  use  of  off-the-job  free-choosing  time.  Only 
a  tiny  minority  of  the  officers  feel  that  they  should  try  to  get 
along  without  it.  The  Army  and  the  Navy  have  demonstrated  the 
genuineness  of  their  approval  by  selecting  with  finer  care,  and 
training  more  extensively,  their  special  services  and  welfare  and 
recreation  officers.  It  is  learned  on  good  authority  that  a  substan- 
tial number  of  seasoned  Naval  Commanding  Officers,  who 
originally  resisted  the  intrusion  of  welfare  and  recreation 
officers,  or  accepted  them  with  reservations  if  not  outright 
scepticism,  now  resist  even  more  strongly  their  transfer  to  other 
stations,  and  have  insisted  on  adequate  replacements  before 
allowing  their  departures.  The  Army  Air  Transport  Service  has 
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gone  so  far  as  to  call  home  from  the  far-flung  theatres  of  opera- 
tions their  supervising  special  services  officers,  many  of  them 
with  eighteen  to  thirty  months  overseas  service  to  their  credit, 
for  an  additional  intensive  training  course.  The  War  and  Navy 
Departments  have  requested  great  increases  in  the  number  of 
American  Red  Cross  and  the  U.S.O.  operations  having  to  do  with 
the  comfort  and  leisure- time  opportunities  of  the  forces.  The 
U.  S.  Seamen's  Service  is  extending  its  system  of  clubs  for  the 
Merchant  Seamen  in  harbors  around  the  world. 

But  the  most  irrefutable  testimony  comes  from  the  uniformed 
men  and  women  themselves— the  consumers  of  the  services— by 
the  manner  of  their  seeking  and  accepting  the  opportunities,  by 
their  sponstaneous  gratitude  and,  most  eloquently,  through  their 
letters  home. 

The  war  has  produced  no  evidence  that  playing  a  violin  or 
table  tennis  or  golf,  liking  chess  or  dancing,  football,  baseball, 
or  hockey  is  a  detriment  to  fighting  qualities.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  wrestlers  make  better  fighting  men  than  writers,  or  that  the 
ability  to  shout  stands  one  in  better  stead  than  capacity  to  feel. 
On  the  contrary,  men  who  keep  alive  their  interest  in  fine  arts 
and  sports  seem  to  work  as  hard  and  maybe  with  more  spirit; 
they  seem  ready  for  trials  and,  perhaps,  approach  them  more 
cheerfully.  They  fight  just  as  cunningly  and  die  as  gracefully. 

Human  worth,  like  gold,  is  where  you  find  it.  The  ability  to 
wait  it  out  in  a  foxhole,  stand  in  muck  while  one's  feet  freeze 
brittle,  and  face  enemy  fire,  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  muscles 
as  of  moral  courage  born  of  temperament  and  conditioning. 
There  is  no  saliva  test  to  determine  a  man's  intestinal  fortitude, 
and  certainly  you  can't  measure  this  decisive  quality  on  a  lifting 
machine. 

With  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  World  War  II,  the 
War  Department  made  early  provision  for  adequate  recreational 
opportunities  for  all  men  in  uniform.  The  armed  services  naturally 
assumed  major  responsibility  for  providing  recreational  oppor- 
tunities while  the  men  were  on  army  posts;  civilian  agencies  were 
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called  upon  to  assist  with  the  problem  of  handling  the  recreational 
opportunities  for  men  in  leave  areas.  The  three  agencies  which 
undertook  this  responsibility  were  the  United  Service  Organiza- 
tions, Inc.,  the  American  Red  Cross,  and  the  United  Seamen's 
Service. 

The  following  definitions  of  purposes  and  responsibilities, 
couched  in  official  language  or  portrayed  in  authenticated  state- 
ments, may  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  departments  and 
agencies  concerned  with  the  provision  of  recreation  for  the  men 
and  women  in  the  armed  forces  : 

U.  S.  ARMY  SPECIAL  SERVICES 

Office  of  the  Directors  of  Special  Service  Division  mission: 

To  assist  commanders  in  developing  and  maintaining  the 
stamina  of  military  personnel  by  formulating  and  administering 
policies  and  procedures  for  the  efficient  operation  of  army 
exchanges,  and  by  providing  facilities  and  programs  for  recreation 
and  entertainment. 

Source:  (Mission  of  Division  [Special  Service]  as  set  forth  in 
Army  Services  Manual  #M-301,  dated  15  August  1944. ) 

Early  in  1945  11,500  Special  Services  Officers  (including  those 
in  charge  of  Post  Exchanges )  had  been  assigned.  Eighty-five  hun- 
dred of  these  were  attached  to  overseas  service  and  3000  to  do- 
mestic service.  Several  times  this  number  of  enlisted  men  has  been 
selected  because  of  their  aptitudes  to  assist  in  recreation  services, 
and  the  number  would  be  multiplied  if  it  included  volunteer 
leaders  found  in  various  units. 

Army  Air  Forces  has  approximately  2000  Special  Services 
Officers  divided  almost  equally  between  overseas  and  domestic 
service. 
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U.  S.  NAVY  RECREATION  SERVICES 

A  section  of  the  Special  Services  Division  of  the  Special 
Services  Division  of  Welfare  Activity  of  the  Bureau  of  Navy 
Personnel. 

The  United  States  Navy  charges  each  Commanding  Officer 
with  the  responsibility  for  maintaining  a  high  state  of  morale 
among  his  men.  Recreational  opportunities  are  invaluable  in 
accomplishing  this  end.  Recreational  responsibilities  are  either  the 
full  time  assignment  of  a  designated  officer,  or  are  accomplished 
in  a  similar  appropriate  manner.  The  Navy  has  actively  recruited 
professional  recreation  persons  to  be  commissioned  to  perform 
recreation  tasks. 

The  fundamental  objective  of  the  Welfare  and  Recreation 
program  is  to  provide  leadership,  facilities,  equipment,  and  funds 
for  the  development  of  a  programme  of  activities  for  the  off-duty 
time  of  Naval  personnel.  The  programme  may  include  any  ac- 
tivity, including  games,  sports,  social,  dramatic,  musical,  educa- 
tional, entertainment,  or  any  other  interests  which,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Commanding  Officer,  will  assist  normal  personnel 
to  utilize  their  off-duty  time  effectively. 

The  Coast  Guard,  Marines,  and  Seabees  function  as  a  part 
of  the  Navy  in  time  of  war. 

However,  the  United  States  Marine  Corps,  early  in  1945,  estab- 
lished its  own  recreation  service,  with  the  intent  of  supplying  a 
substantial  number  of  officers  from  among  the  battle-seasoned 
veterans  with  appropriate  aptitudes  and  experience,  brought  back 
for  special  training  for  their  new  assignments. 

Early  in  1945  the  United  States  Navy  had  assigned  to 
domestic  and  overseas  recreation  service  more  than  800  officers. 
An  additional  600  had  been  assigned  to  recreation  service  by  their 
commanding  officers  on  the  stations. 
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UNITED  SEAMEN'S  SERVICE 

The  United  Seamen's  Service,  logically  has  assumed  leave-area 
responsibility  for  merchant  seamen,  both  in  the  United  States 
and  overseas,  providing  off-duty  recreational  opportunities 
through  the  medium  of  clubs  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

At  the  beginning  of  1945  United  Seamen's  Service  had  130 
locations  where  services  are  available  in  72  different  ports.  Fifty- 
eight  of  these  locations  are  in  overseas  ports,  and  72  are  domestic. 

THE  UNITED  SERVICE  ORGANIZATIONS,  INC. 

Six  prominent  agencies— The  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tions, The  National  Catholic  Community  Service,  The  Salvation 
Army,  The  Young  Women's  Christian  Associations,  The  Jewish 
Welfare  Board,  and  The  National  Travelers'  Aid  Association- 
were  incorporated  into  the  United  Service  Organizations,  Inc., 
with  the  primary  responsibility  of  providing  recreational  oppor- 
tunties  for  members  of  the  armed  forces  when  off  duty  or  on  leave. 

Within  the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the 
rest  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  (excluding  Iceland  and  Green- 
land) the  major  U.S.O  activity  in  camps  is  that  of  U.S.O-Camp 
Shows,  Inc.,  providing  theatrical  productions  and  concerts. 
Mobile  service  is  also  furnished  to  troops  on  practice  manoeuvres. 
With  only  incidental  exceptions,  the  U.S.O  does  not  conduct  club 
operations  inside  camps. 

Outside  of  camps  the  main  operations  of  U.S.O  are  recreational 
services  conducted  in  or  from  clubs,  station  lounges,  information 
centres,  hostels,  and  mobile  units.  Outside  the  continental  limits 
of  the  United  States,  the  U.S.O,  at  the  request  of  the  army,  is 
providing  off-post  recreational  and  club  facilities  in  Hawaii, 
Panama  Canal  Zone,  Caribbean  Islands,  British  Guinea,  Surinam, 
Brazil,  Bermuda,  Newfoundland,  British  Columbia,  and  in  certain 
designated  places  in  Canada  and  Alaska.  In  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
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Australasia,  and  Iceland,  U.S.O  Camp  Shows  are  available, 
through  the  Special  Service  Division,  wherever  desired  by  Special 
Service  and  Commanding  Officers. 

U.S.O  camp  shows  during  1944  sent  out  well  over  200  units 
consisting  of  more  than  1000  performers. 

At  the  beginning  of  1945,  U.S.O  reported  more  than  2700 
active  operations,  of  which  more  than  1000  were  community 
conducted.  It  listed  more  than  1800  clubs,  some  850  serving  in 
United  States  communities  adjacent  to  military  establishments, 
and  about  100  serving  in  war  industry  communities,  112  outside 
of  the  continental  United  States,  and  almost  700  community 
conducted.  Its  mobile  and  manoeuvre  services  total  more  than 
150.  Of  the  almost  4000  paid  professional  staff,  2800  plus  were 
on  U.S.O  payrolls,  and  more  than  1000  were  employed  by  com- 
munities. 

AMERICAN  RED  CROSS 

The  American  Red  Cross  was  assigned  the  responsibility  for 
establishing  recreation  facilities  and  opportunities  in  leave  areas 
overseas,  in  many  cases  with  sleeping  accommodations  and 
restaurants,  itinerant  clubmobiles,  and  rest  homes.  Red  Cross  also 
renders  service  on-post  anywhere  in  the  world,  at  the  request  of 
the  military,  for  the  purpose  of  supplementing,  and  assisting  the 
Special  Services  Division  of  the  Army  and  the  Welfare  Division 
of  the  Navy.  In  addition,  Red  Cross  renders  its  traditional  recrea- 
tional services  in  hospitals,  both  overseas  and  at  home. 

At  the  beginning  of  1945  the  American  Red  Cross  had  estab- 
lished approximately  750  clubs  in  all  the  theatres  of  operation. 
About  half  of  these  were  located  in  leave  centres  and  the  re- 
mainder on-post.  Approximately  250  mobile  units  were  in  opera- 
tion. Approximately  4000  workers  were  serving  in  the  clubs  and 
assisting  Special  Services  Officers  in  other  recreational  capacities. 
More  than  1500  hospital  recreation  workers  were  assigned  to  hos- 
pitals, domestic  and  overseas. 

The  recreation  services  are  rendered  by  the  American  Red 
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Cross  at  the  request  of  the  War  Department.  The  club  recreation 
service  is  a  new  responsibihty  in  this  war,  an  emergency  duty 
added  to  the  many  American  Red  Cross  peacetime  services  to 
civihans  and  to  its  recognized  civihan  war  services  and  services 
to  the  armed  forces,  particularly  the  traditional  hospital  and  camp 
services. 

COMMUNITIES 

Thousands  of  communities  in  the  United  States,  through  their 
legally  authorized  recreation  services  and  the  innumerable 
private  agencies  and  volunteer  groups,  have  rendered  an  inesti- 
mable service  in  meeting  the  off-duty  needs  of  the  serivcemen  and 
women.  Communities  in  all  theatres  of  war,  particularly  in  the 
English-speaking  countries,  have,  through  their  recreation  re- 
sources and  home  hospitality,  aided  generously  in  making  the 
leave  time  of  American  personnel  pleasant  and  profitable. 

It  might  well  be  said  at  this  juncture  that  this  discussion  is  not 
an  attempted  history  of  recreation  in  war,  nor  a  report  on  the 
work  of  any  servicing  agencies  or  units.  It  will  try  merely  to 
present  a  cross  section  of  war-time  recreation  for  the  armed  forces, 
with  full  confidence  that  the  picture  will  emphasize  beyond 
dispute  that  the  philosophy  of  recreation  needs  no  revision  in 
time  of  war;  that  the  cut  of  the  garment  may  be  slightly  different 
—only  slightly— but  the  cloth  remains  the  same.  In  fact,  the 
fundamental  human  hungers  and  their  need  for  satisfaction  stand 
out  in  bolder  relief  against  the  background  of  war. 

Recreation  for  men  in  uniform  intends  basically  to  provide  an 
opportunity  for  a  bit  of  normal  living.  When  a  fellow  has  time 
on  his  hands,  over  which  he  is  master,  he  craves  a  chance  to 
exercise  choice.  He  wants  to  find  familiar  interests.  It  is  only 
natural  that  he  wants  as  much  of  home  and  what  it  means  in 
terms  of  living  as  possible.  Home  is  his  family,  where  they  live, 
and  his  favorite  off-time  haunts,  if  he's  near  them  in  his  own 
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country.  If  he's  in  a  jungle  on  the  other  side  of  the  world,  it  still, 
literally,  is  his  family  dwelling,  but  it  means  all  America. 

It  is  therefore  easy  to  understand  why  recreation  service 
describes  its  job  as  providing  "home  away  from  home."  Perhaps 
there  is  some  less  saccharinish  way  of  expressing  the  idea.  But 
nothing  else  states  it  as  accurately. 

Outside  of  the  United  States  the  stress  is  on  Americanizing  the 
home. 

Everywhere  the  effort  is  made  to  give  the  soldier  a  choice  of 
something  besides  the  rounds  of  "joints"  or  the  tortures  of  lone- 
liness and  empty  hours.  But  clubs  and  other  recreation  services 
are  not  designed  to  "make  the  boys  good."  Their  grandparents 
had  a  lot  to  do  with  that  and  it's  too  late  to  reform  their  grand 
sires.  And  the  conditioning  through  their  training,  experience, 
and  environment  got  in  its  licks.  They're  a  good  lot,  generally 
speaking,  the  best  in  the  world  and  the  best  U.  S.  crop  to  date 
—an  accurate  cross  section  of  the  young  manhood  of  America. 
The  paragons  and  the  punks,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  erudite 
and  the  unlettered,  the  aggressive  and  the  shy— they  are  all  there. 
The  men  who  after  the  war  will  be  writing  the  nation's  laws  and 
its  songs,  its  tax  receipts  and  bills  of  lading,  and  its  bad  checks. 
But  most  of  them  are  substantial,  garden-variety  citizens  who  will 
spend  their  days  raising  families  and  gardens,  and  save  money  to 
pay  for  insurance  and  taxes,  and  build  America. 

If  the  men  overseas  were  to  list  their  satisfactions  in  order  of 
intensity  they  would  undoubtedly  put  their  letters  from  home 
first.  Mail  call  is  an  electric  occasion.  Of  course  it  brings  some 
pain  with  its  torrent  of  joy.  But  it  is  number  one  in  the  recreation 
parade.  The  Post  Exchange  ( PX  to  the  GI ) ,  with  its  wide  assort- 
ment of  comfort  articles  and  knickknacks,  holds  a  high  place  in 
their  esteem.  Then  comes  the  inalienable  right  of  the  enlisted  man 
to  gripe,  a  satisfaction  he  prizes.  Rotation  leave— if  and  when— 
is  something  rich  to  contemplate  and  richer  to  enjoy.  Movies- 
American  movies— occupy  a  very  important  place  among  his 
enjoyment,  as  do  big-scale  sports  events  featuring  familiar  sport- 
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page  names,  and  entertainment  by  movie  stars  and  vaudeville 
troupers.  Of  these  last  three  forms  of  entertainment  so  dear  to 
the  G.I.s'  hearts,  the  movies  undoubtedly  make  the  most  nearly 
unanimous  and  the  most  highly  sustained  appeal.  An  observant 
recreation  director,  with  experience  in  Australia,  the  South  Pa- 
cific, and  particularly  in  New  Guinea,  offers  this  opinion: 

"There  is  no  question  about  'movies'  being  the  most  popular 
entertainment  offered  the  men  in  the  forward  areas.  This  was  true 
in  the  early  days— it's  still  true.  Let  it  rain— let  it  pour,  the  men 
would  only  pull  their  slickers  over  their  heads,  raise  their  rumps 
off  of  the  ground  and  rest  them  on  their  heels,  and  go  right  on 
drinking  in  the  story  of  the  picture.  It  mattered  not  if  they  had 
seen  the  picture  before  or  if  they  had  seen  it  two  or  three  times 
before,  they'd  all  be  right  there  when  the  first  of  the  reels  started 
to  unwind." 

Motion  pictures  are  generally  available,  they  speak  a  language 
common  to  all,  and  can  be  seen  and  heard  better  by  larger  groups 
than  can  stage  shows. 

There  is  no  minimizing,  however,  the  tremendous  lure  of  the 
"live"  variety  shows.  The  Bob  Hopes,  the  Bing  Crosbys,  the  Jack 
Bennys,  and  the  Joe  E.  Browns,  with  their  female  counterparts, 
have  carried  American  songs  and  gags,  and  packages  of  American 
cheer  wherever  the  troops  are— and  that  means  right  up  to  the 
front.  Their  audiences  have  often  been  tremendous  groups  in 
the  open  air  and,  just  as  often,  single  individuals  lying  wounded 
in  hospitals.  Their  voices  have  on  occasion  been  drowned  out  by 
shellfire,  and  their  audiences  sometimes  have  piece-by-piece  been 
called  away  to  immediate  action;  but  they  have  carried  through 
to  add  to  the  lustre  of  their  names  and  the  dignity  of  their  profes- 
sion. Well-known  Larry  Adler,  who  served  overseas,  stated  in  his 
story  in  a  popular  magazine: 

"Do  you  know  how  important  a  show  can  be  to  a  G.I.?  I  mean 
any  show.  In  Finschhafen,  in  New  Guinea,  we  drove  through 
twenty  miles  of  rain  and  very  rich  mud.  We  arrived  just  in  time 
to  get  a  quick  bite  before  the  show.  In  the  mess  hall,  the  rain 
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beat  so  hard  on  the  roof  that  conversation  was  impossible.  I 
located  Lieutenant  Colonel  Jack  Arvey  of  Chicago  (the  year 
before,  I'd  met  his  son  in  Sicily)  and  said  that  the  men  certainly 
wouldn't  want  to  see  a  show  in  such  weather.  'You  think  not,' 
said  Arvey.  'Listen  to  this :  At  this  moment  there  are  four  thousand 
men  out  there  who  have  been  sitting  in  that  downpour  since 
3  P.M.;  that's  four  hours.  They  brought  K-rations  and  water 
canteens  with  them.'  Here  was  the  setup  as  I  saw  it.  Arvey 's 
estimated  4,000  men  were  sitting  on  cans  and  boxes;  6,000  more 
were  standing  in  back,  along  the  sides  and  even  perched  in  tiees. 
At  the  last  minute,  about  400  more  made  a  rush  to  get  right  up 
in  front,  though  there  were  no  seats.  The  fellows  in  back  yelled 
'Siddown,'  so  these  400  knelt  in  two  feet  of  mud  and  water  so 
that  they  wouldn't  block  the  view  of  the  men  in  back.  The  stage 
had  a  roof,  but  the  rain  was  sweeping  stageward,  and  the  front 
three  feet  were  too  soaked  to  be  useful.  A  G.L  band  of  nineteen 
pieces  was  huddled  in  the  rear.  When  Jack  Benny  walked  out 
on  that  stage  he  received  an  ovation  of  cheering,  whistling  and, 
for  the  first  time,  splashing.  Now,  when  men  will  go  to  that 
trouble  to  see  a  show,  they  deserve  every  break." 

The  men  don't  always  sit  in  rain  and  mud.  Sometimes  they 
even  find  themselves  in  settings  of  peace-time  comfort. 

Just  as  fully  appreciated  by  the  C.Ls  have  been  the  ofl^erings 
of  some  unsung  vaudevillians,  just  small-time  troupers,  who  have 
not  only  wowed  the  tioops  with  their  calibre  of  entertainment 
but  made  themsleves  kin,  never  to  be  forgotten,  through  their 
untiring  eftbrts  and  unselfish  attitudes. 

The  American  people  ha\'e  been  made  fully  aware  of  the 
contribution  of  these  programmes  to  the  spirit  and  stability  of  the 
American  forces  fighting  the  war. 

Sports  are  so  much  a  part  of  American  life  that  it  is  inconcei^'- 
able  to  think  of  any  congregations  of  Americans  anywhere 
without  their  games.  The  sports  page  is  so  avidly  read  in  America, 
and  assumes  such  near  Biblical  authority,  that  radio  broadcasts 
of  headline  sports  events  cause  thousands  to  huddle  attentively 
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in  jungles,  mountain  passes,  or  wherever  they  may  be  for  play- 
by-play  and  blow-by-blow  accounts.  No  wonder  the  contenders 
for  the  football  championship  of  the  American  forces,  on  the 
British  Isles,  took  over  the  oval  within  the  famous  White  City 
dog  race  track  in  London,  to  send  25,000  assorted  U.  S.  Service- 
men into  ecstasy,  while  boring  a  few  thousand  Britishers  stiff. 
Americans  will  understand  that  there  was  no  disrespect  when 
their  Army  borrowed  Albert  Hall,  a  great  fine  arts  centre  in  Lon- 
don, shortly  after  it  had  housed  a  remarkable  rendition  of  "The 
Messiah,"  removed  the  downstairs  seats,  and  staged  a  gala  eight- 
team  Madison  Square  Garden-scale  basketball  tournament.  It  was 
inevitable  that  as  soon  as  allied  troops  arrived  in  Rome  they 
should  appropriate  one  of  Mussolini's  newly  constructed  stadia 
to  hold  an  inter-allied  track  and  field  meet.  Joe  Louis  and  Billy 
Conn  and  a  dozen  other  greats  and  near-greats  in  the  boxing 
firmament  have  packed  them  in,  whether  performing  under  the 
stars  or  in  some  traditional  sports  arena.  There  would  have  to  be 
bowl  football  games,  of  course.  The  Bermuda  Lily  Bowl  game,  the 
Spaghetti  Bowl  battle  in  Italy,  the  Pineapple  Bowl  spectacle  in 
Honolulu,  and  the  Arab  Bowl  game  in  North  Africa  have  assumed 
a  place  in  American  sports  annals.  In  the  United  States  the  service 
teams  have  made  college  athletics  and  professional  sports  move 
over,  so  that  they  might  have  a  fair  share  of  the  columns  to  tell 
of  the  exploits  of  outstanding  teams  playing  before  capacity 
crowds  of  uniformed  men  and  women. 

Of  all  the  sports  baseball,  the  great  national  pastime,  has  the 
strongest  hold  on  the  public  imagination.  The  amount  of  reading 
time,  radio  listening  time,  conversation  time,  and  game-watching 
time  dedicated  by  servicemen  to  baseball  in  this  war  would  make 
a  man-hour  total  which  would  cause  the  astronomical  war  costs 
in  dollars  to  seem  an  understandable  number. 

Despite  all  that  is  said  in  tribute  to  motion  pictures,  stage 
entertainments  and  sports  spectacles  for  their  spirit-lifting, 
American-breathing  contribution  to  the  American  serviceman's 
off-the-job  time,  they  are  but  a  part  of  his  recreation  programme. 
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He  gets  even  more  necessary  spiritual  vitamins  and  calories  in 
his  chance  for  participation,  his  opportunity  for  self-expression, 
his  ability  to  choose,  to  be  active  and  to  rest  in  his  own  manner 
according  to  his  interests  and  his  moods.  His  leisure  time  would 
fail  its  purpose,  if  it  were  jammed  with  regimented  entertainment. 
Though  the  American  soldier  is  an  enthusiastic  spectator  and 
usually  provides  a  trigger-quick  audience,  he  is  chiefly  a  doer— 
and  he  certainly  is  an  individual. 

It  is  therefore  the  intent  of  this  discussion  to  deal  primarily 
with  the  aspects  of  the  serviceman's  off-the-job  living  beyond  the 
formal  entertainment  which  places  him  in  the  role  of  spectator 
and  listener.  What  the  soldier  chooses  to  do  for  sheer  satisfaction 
in  the  doing,  in  his  club,  on  the  sports  field,  in  sight-seeing,  partic- 
ipating in  his  own  shows,  satisfying  his  normal  living  urges  and 
filing  his  hours  not  planned  for  him— all  this  deserves  our  close 
attention  in  arriving  at  our  interpretation  of  recreation. 

Let  us  first  look  at  the  Club  and  the  many  things  that  emanate 
from  it. 

The  servicemen's  Club  on  an  atoll  in  the  Pacific,  in  Paris,  in 
Colorado,  and  in  Georgia  may  be  considered  in  toto  a  recreation 
service.  Its  excuse  for  existence  is  to  provide  everything  possible 
for  the  comfort,  convenience,  relaxation,  entertainment,  and  the 
opportunity  for  self-expression  by  participation  in  activity  for 
those  in  uniform  in  their  time  off-the-job.  Information  services 
and  transportation  aids  are  part  of  the  basic  structure.  The  lounge 
with  its  invitation  to  relax  and  rest  in  an  environment  smacking 
of  home  is  the  heart  of  the  club.  It  might  be  a  well-appointed 
room  with  upholstered  furniture  and  tasteful  decorating  in  a 
large  club  in  a  leave  centre;  it  might  be  a  small  room  with  make- 
shift furniture  and  eye-arresting  murals  in  a  small  town  out 
nowhere;  a  grass  thatched  hut;  or  a  tiny  wooden  shack  redolent 
with  steaming  coffee,  along  the  side  of  a  road  from  the  beach- 
head to  the  front— a  momentary  haven  from  the  rain  and  mud— 
where  the  soldier  may  sip  a  bit  of  home  and  trade  American 
idioms  with  an  American  girl.  In  all  cases  it  serves  the  same 
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purpose.  It  is  a  place  for  conversation  and  contemplation  (two 
universal  types  of  recreation),  getting  acquainted,  listening  to 
music,  writing  letters,  reading  books,  magazines  and  newspapers, 
and  for  soggy  sitting.  The  lounge  may  be  thought  of  as  several 
rooms  or  as  a  corner  of  one  room,  according  to  the  size  and  nature 
of  the  available  facility. 

Informal  groups  might  be  gathered  around  radios,  phonographs 
or  pianos.  In  one  corner  they  might  be  listening  to  "My  Dreams 
Are  Getting  Better  All  the  Time"  and  in  another  to  Tschaikowsky; 
Fibber  McGee  and  Molly  might  be  entering  the  room  via  the  air 
waves;  an  old  melody  or  a  Hit  Parade  tune  might  be  taking  a 
mauling  by  the  group  around  the  piano.  But  nobody  has  to  be 
anywhere  and  the  groups  grow,  diminish,  and  intermingle  without 
plan  or  direction.  If  there  are  books,  they  cover  everything  that 
a  cross  section  of  the  young  manhood  of  America  might  care  to 
read— scientific  treatises,  literary  masterpieces,  histories,  biog- 
raphies, novels,  mysteries,  comics  and  westerns.  Magazines, 
popular  and  technical,  daily  newspapers  from  the  larger  cities 
and  from  some  of  the  small  towns,  weekly  sheets  and  farm 
publications,  even  though  they  arrive  overseas  weeks  or  months 
late,  are  greeted  more  avidly  and  devoured  more  rapaciously 
than  those  delivered  promptly  to  front  doors  of  civilian  homes. 

Conversation  with  an  American  girl  is  a  jealously  sought  recrea- 
tion overseas.  Club  staff  members  find  this  to  be  a  highly 
appreciated  service— and  a  difficult  one  to  render.  For  girls  must 
be  able  to  converse  with  all  the  men  and  to  be  friendly  but 
impersonal— a  great  trick  if  one  can  perform  it.  They  must  be 
ready  to  chat  amiably,  dog-tired,  at  the  end  of  a  trying  evening, 
with  some  shy  youngster  of  drab  personality,  unequipped  with 
a  fast  line,  who  may  be  standing  around  trying  to  think  of  some 
excuse  for  starting  a  conversation.  They  must  be  able  to  talk  with 
some  degree  of  intelligence  about  all  the  interests  of  the  men. 
Soldiers  and  sailors  want  to  talk  about  labor  and  capital,  industry 
and  shows,  places  they  have  been  and  headline  personalities, 
home  and  sports  and  girls,  and  girls  and  sports  and  home— and 
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sports.  The  girls  must  be  conversant  with  the  sport  page.  They 
must  know  the  difference  between  a  St.  Louis  Cardinal  and  a 
Catholic  Bishop— between  a  Cincinnati  Red  and  a  Communist— 
between  a  Michigan  Wolverine  and  a  Chicago  "wolf"— between 
CIO  and  OPA-and  between  BO  and  SA. 

One  young  lady,  particularly  gifted  in  conversation,  after  serv- 
ing in  an  overseas  club  for  two  years,  said  at  the  conclusion  of  a 
crowded  day,  "I  have  talked  to  so  many  of  them  I  can't  tell 
whether  I  met  them  at  the  information  desk  yesterday  or  went 
to  school  with  them.  I  guess  I  better  ask  for  rotation  leave." 

Of  course,  the  responsibilities  of  club  workers  extend  far 
beyond  their  values  as  mural  decorations  and  conversationalists. 
Theirs  is  the  job  of  providing  a  wide  menu  of  opportunities  for 
the  men  to  select  what  pleases  their  taste,  whether  it's  stretching 
out  on  an  imitation  chaise  lounge,  playing  pinochle,  or  joining 
a  group  for  a  snack. 

Food  may  have  great  recreational  value.  It  provides  the 
centrepiece  around  which  much  social  recreation  revolves.  It  was 
always  so.  It  takes  on  particular  importance  overseas.  American 
food  accompanied  by  an  exchange  of  American  idioms  is  a  source 
of  untold  pleasure.  Lin  Yutang,*  a  great  modern  Chinese  philos- 
opher, has  said, 

As  we  are  all  animals,  it  is  but  common  sense  to  say  that 
we  are  what  we  eat.  Our  lives  are  not  in  the  lap  of  the  gods, 
but  in  the  lap  of  our  cooks.  If  a  man  will  be  sensible  and  one 
fine  morning,  when  he  is  lying  in  bed,  count  at  the  tips  of  his 
fingers  what  in  this  life  truly  gives  him  enjoyment,  invariably 
he  will  find  food  is  the  first  one.  Therefore  it  is  the  invariable 
test  of  a  wise  man  whether  he  has  good  food  at  home  or  not. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  a  pretty  crazy  life  when  one  eats  in  order 
to  work  and  does  not  work  in  order  to  eat. 

Again,  in  speaking  of  his  friends  who  drop  in,  he  states: 

They  will  be  treated  with  rich  or  poor  fare  such  as  I  eat, 
*  Importance  of  Living.  New  York:  Reynal  &  Hitchcock,  1937. 
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and  we  will  chat  and  laugh  and  forget  our  own  existence. 
We  will  not  discuss  the  right  and  wrong  of  other  people  and 
will  be  totally  indifferent  to  worldly  glory  and  wealth.  In 
our  leisure  we  will  discuss  the  ancients  and  the  moderns, 
and  in  our  quiet,  we  will  play  with  the  mountains  and  rivers. 
Then  we  will  have  thin,  clear  tea  and  good  wine  to  fit  into 
the  atmosphere  of  delightful  seclusion.  That  is  my  conception 
of  the  pleasure  of  friendship.  In  such  a  congenial  atmosphere, 
we  are  then  ready  to  gratify  our  senses,  the  senses  of  color 
and  smell  and  sound.  It  is  then  that  one  should  smoke  and 
one  should  drink.  We  then  transform  our  bodies  into  a 
sensory  apparatus  for  perceiving  the  wonderful  symphony 
of  colors  and  sounds  and  smells  and  tastes  provided  by  Nature 
and  by  culture.  We  feel  like  good  violins  about  to  be  played 
on  by  master  violinists. 

The  British  have  established,  through  long  tradition,  mid- 
morning  and  mid-afternoon  oases  when  they  take  refuge  from 
routine  and  enjoy  a  bit  of  tea  and  a  crumpet.  This  should  be 
interpreted  metaphorically,  for  it  is  not  the  tea  that  they  seek  so 
much  as  the  change  of  pace  and  the  social  relaxation.  Those  who 
smile  indulgently  at  what  may  seem  a  queer  practice  might  well 
ponder  our  own  American  habit  of  slipping  away  from  duties  in 
our  mid-mornings  and  mid-afternoons  for  a  cup  of  coffee  or  a 
soft  drink  while  we  release  tension,  agree  on  the  weather,  baseball 
standings,  the  most  interesting  shows,  and  the  degree  of  efficiency 
of  the  organization  in  which  we  work.  In  the  process,  we  meet 
interesting  people.  So  prevalent  is  this  practice  that  many 
businesses  have  arranged  recesses  to  allow  this  opportunity  which 
otherwise  is  generally  appropriated.  Birthday  parties,  teas, 
cocktail  parties,  and,  in  fact,  a  very  large  percentage  of  social 
affairs,  cluster  around  food  and  drink,  not  necessary  for 
subsistence,  but  delightful  as  recreation  accessories.  Banquets  and 
luncheons  are  great  American  pastimes.  The  "chocolate  malt"  at 
the  corner  drug  store  and  the  hot  dog  at  the  ball  game  come  under 
the  general  heading  of  recreation  supplies. 
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It  is  easy  to  understand  then  why  food  becomes  a  major  part 
of  the  recreation  equipment  in  the  servicemen's  chib,  both  domes- 
tic and  overseas. 

Coca  Colas  in  France  will  not  strengthen  the  sinews  of  soldiers, 
but  they  are  a  mighty  good  antidote  for  nostalgia.  A  hamburger, 
or  something  that  by  accident  or  intent  resembles  it,  may  revive 
a  dispirited  soldier  on  the  Burma  Road.  It  may  take  him  back  to 
the  roadside  stand  on  his  trucking  route  in  Ohio,  or  to  his  favourite 
short-order  counter  in  Oregon.  Turkey  and  the  traditional 
trimmings  on  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  Day  in  a  tent  in  Italy, 
or  a  big  club  in  Australia,  even  though  the  cranberries  are 
synthetic  and  the  pumpkin  pie  is  made  of  coloured  parsnips,  may 
be  the  answer  to  a  prayer.  Lemonade,  handed  by  an  American 
girl  to  a  man  who  has  just  been  dodging  snipers'  bullets  in  the 
jungle,  may  rescue  him  from  dejection.  And  American  doughnuts 
and  coffee  smelling  like  the  home  breakfast  table,  served,  with 
the  jargon  and  smile  of  an  American  girl,  to  a  flier  just  down  from 
flak-filled  skies,  may  immediately  translate  him  back  into  this 
world  and  waft  him  home  for  the  nonce. 

American  officers,  senior  as  well  as  junior,  have  stood  eagerly 
in  line  in  their  clubs  to  be  served  a  waffle  by  an  American  girl. 
A  veteran  of  the  last  war  hearing  this,  suggested  that  officers  in 
World  War  I  who  had  been  observed  waiting  for  a  waffle  in  a 
club  would  have  been  called  "old  waffle  puss,"  or  something 
equally  uncomplimentary.  The  answer  to  that  is  that  these  officers 
were  among  those  who  were  making  the  long  junkets  through  the 
heaviest  flak,  to  drop  the  earliest  bombs  which  softened  up  Ger- 
many. They  were  typical  of  the  bemedalled  heroes,  not  a  few 
of  whom  received  their  distinctions  posthumously. 

After  all  the  officers  are  hmnan  beings,  with  human  urges  and 
appetites.  Programmes  in  junior  officers'  clubs  do  not  vary  a  great 
deal  from  those  in  the  enlisted  men's  clubs. 

It  is  all  relative.  The  doughnut  maintains  a  certain  popularity 
as  an  Ambassador  from  America  wherever  it  is,  but  its  relative 
importance  in  a  large  leave  club  in  a  metropolitan  area  shrinks 
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in  competition  with  the  numerous  bids  for  the  soldier's  attention. 

To  a  man  who  has  been  foxhoHng,  clean  sheets  and  a  shower 
bath  are  the  best  recreation  equipment  in  the  book.  Colored 
railway  posters  displaying  mountain  sheep  in  their  natural 
habitat,  the  Hudson  River,  or  a  Southern  manse  are  luscious 
works  of  art  on  the  walls  of  hastily  improvised  clubs  in  China 
or  the  Marshalls. 

A  young  lady  found  herself  in  charge  of  a  small  club  on  the 
coast  of  North  Africa.  It  proved  a  very  popular  club  to  the  thou- 
sands of  sailors  using  the  port  and  stationed  thereabouts.  She  had, 
assisting  her  in  the  operation,  three  French  accountants  who  did 
not  speak  English,  and  a  corps  of  Italian  prisoners  who  likewise 
did  not  speak  her  language,  but  who  prized  their  jobs  as  a  unique 
breed  of  "volunteers".  Since  she  spoke  neither  French  nor  Italian, 
they  got  along  beautifully.  Although  the  club  was  located  on  a 
beach  which  provided  excellent  swimming  and  boating,  volley 
ball  courts  and  softball  diamonds,  the  tiny  club  became  famous 
for  its  toasted  cheese  sandwiches,  the  only  bit  of  culinary  art  in  the 
young  lady's  repertoire,  and  one  of  importance  in  her  service 
beyond  her  wildest  dreams.  Of  a  Sunday  hundreds  of  men  would 
work  through  the  long  queue  to  get  a  cheese  sandwich  and  a 
dab  of  ice  cream— another  little  hillock  of  America— as  long  as  it 
lasted.  It  was  nothing  for  the  men  to  consume  in  a  day  500 
pounds  of  cheese  and  200  gallons  of  ice  cream,  along  with  similar 
quantities  of  coffee,  buns,  Spam,  and  doughnuts. 

At  the  close  of  a  particularly  busy  Sunday,  just  as  the  young 
lady  was  about  to  close  up,  a  shy  seventeen-year-old  American 
sailor,  who  had  been  shifting  from  one  foot  to  the  other  making 
up  his  mind  to  speak  to  her,  made  bold  to  say,  "Pardon  me,  Miss, 
but  I  just  want  you  to  know  that  this  has  been  the  very  happiest 
day  I  have  had  since  I  entered  the  service." 

"Well,  I  am  glad  for  that,"  she  replied.  "Perhaps  you  have  been 
out  swimming." 

"No,  ma'am." 

"Oh,  then  you  have  been  playing  ball." 
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"No,  ma'am." 

"Well,  what  in  the  world  has  made  it  such  a  pleasant  day?" 

"Well,  ma'am,  I  have  sweated  through  that  line  six  times  and 
have  had  six  toasted  cheese  sandwiches." 

"I  knew  they  were  supposed  to  be  good  but  I  didn't  think  they 
were  that  good." 

"Well  you  see.  Miss,  every  Sunday  evening  at  home  my  mother 
used  to  have  the  whole  family  in,  and  serve  swell,  toasted  cheese 
sandwiches.  You  see,  I  have  really  been  home  all  day." 

On  a  beach  in  New  Guinea  sat  126  cases  of  Coca  Cola.  They 
bore  no  identification  and  were  unclaimed.  At  that  time  Coca  Cola 
was  unheard  of  in  those  parts.  It  was  the  practice  for  the  first  one 
to  stumble  on  such  vagrant  supplies  to  appropriate  them— "rack 
them  off",  they  call  it.  A  recreation  leader  reported  his  great  find 
to  the  colonel  of  the  regiment  he  was  serving  and  asked  his  coun- 
sel. The  colonel  replied  by  providing  a  detail  and  a  truck  to  go 
down  to  claim  the  prize.  They  buried  this  "liquid  gold ",  like  the 
gold  bullion  in  Kentucky,  and  guarded  it  with  an  armed  patrol  and 
a  barbed  wire  barricade.  The  discoverer  took  himself  into  con- 
ference to  determine  the  most  equitable  and  ethical  distribution 
and  how  to  get  the  most  fun  for  the  men  out  of  the  process.  There 
was  not  enough  to  distribute  a  bottle  to  each  of  the  thousands 
of  men  whom  he  was  serving  recreationally.  Of  a  sudden  the 
solution  struck  him.  He  decided  to  fill  a  bottle  with  dried  peas 
and  announce  a  guessing  contest  on  the  number  of  peas.  First 
prize  was  two  cases,  twenty-four  bottles  to  the  case,  for  the 
winner  to  distribute  personally  and  ten  cases  to  the  winner's 
company.  The  last  two  hundred  prizes  were  of  six  bottles  each. 
Knowing  that  the  men  would  devise  all  sorts  of  schemes  in  an 
effort  to  make  an  accurate  estimate,  the  leader  concealed  a  few 
leaves  in  the  middle  of  the  bottle.  Then  he  sealed  the  cork  with 
candle  wax  and  put  adhesive  tape  over  that. 

The  contest  created  more  excitement  than  a  home-coming 
football  game.  It  was  the  piece  de  resistance  of  conversation  for 
the  ensuing  week.  Ballot  boxes  were  filled  to  overflowing  with 
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guesses.  Men  searched  for  similar  bottles,  filled  them  with  peas 
and  counted  them.  Those  who  had  been  exposed  to  calculus  and 
trigonometry  tried  higher  mathematics  on  the  problem.  The 
ingenuity  of  the  men  in  devising  means  of  arriving  at  estimates, 
if  used  in  battle  strategy,  would  have  freed  the  island  of  Japanese 
immediately. 

Finally  came  the  day  of  awards.  To  place  the  contest  on  a 
dignified  plane  and  protect  himself,  the  leader  invited  the  four 
chaplains  of  the  outfit  to  count  the  peas  in  full  view  of  the  men, 
to  adjudicate  the  validity  of  the  slips  containing  the  guesses  and 
to  make  the  actual  presentation.  It  was  a  long-to-be-remembered 
evening.  The  winners  of  these  sometimes  paltry  awards  grasped 
them  tenderly  and  ecstatically.  Some  of  them  hurried  to  the 
jungles  to  bury  the  bottles  to  cool  them  off.  They  passed  these 
warmish  bottles  of  America  tenderly  to  their  chosen  friends,  as 
a  token  of  esteem  that  they,  too,  might  sip  a  bit  of  America. 

The  American  soldier,  sprung  from  the  womb  of  a  society  which 
guards  jealously  its  Bill  of  Rights,  which  glorifies  man's  person- 
ality and  the  opportunity  to  carve  his  own  destiny,  flees  from 
regimentation  when  granted  liberty.  He  even  finds  recreational 
compensation  in  a  change  of  environment,  as  the  housewife  finds 
eating  out  a  welcome  change,  or  the  business  man  likes  his  club 
or  his  home  for  a  card  game,  rather  than  the  office  after  hours. 

One  of  the  greatest  satisfactions  leisure  time  can  pay  any  one 
and  which  is  accentuated  for  the  soldier  directly  in  proportion 
to  his  physical  and  emotional  distance  from  home,  is  the 
recognition  he  receives  as  belonging,  being  made  a  part  of  some- 
thing. His  club  (he  is  made  to  feel  that  it  has  been  provided  by 
his  folks,  the  American  people,  for  his  use— that  it  is  HIS)  gives 
him  this  basic  assurance  that  he  belongs  and  somebody  cares. 
Such  events  as  "State  Nights"  warm  him  no  end.  The  club  which 
inaugurated  it  announced  on  its  attractive  bulletin  board  and  in 
the  Stars  and  Stripes,  the  soldier's  newspaper,  and  by  word  of 
mouth  that  all  the  enlisted  men,  officers  and  civilians  from  a 
given  State  would  have  a  get-together  in  the  dining  room  on  a 
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certain  evening.  The  response  was  amazing.  High-ranking  offi- 
cers of  the  Army  and  Navy  sat  down  with  noncoms  and  plain 
G.I.  Joes  and  sailors,  and  a  few  civilians,  in  a  room  made  beautiful 
and  cosy  by  ingenious  staff  girls  who,  out  of  almost  nothing,  had 
invented  decorations  appropriate  to  that  particular  State.  No 
programme  had  been  arranged.  A  cafeteria  meal  of  something 
resembling  American  cooking  was  available.  Songs  appropriate 
to  the  State  and  its  colleges,  and  a  lot  of  singable  old  favourites 
appeared  on  sheets  at  each  table.  A  short  welcoming  speech  by 
the  G.I.  Chairman  of  the  Arrangements  Committee,  explained 
that  the  program  would  be  devised  right  then  and  there.  A  master 
of  ceremonies  was  selected  on  the  spot.  An  interesting,  stimulat- 
ing, fun-full  three  hours  unfolded,  with  home  gossip  and  intimate 
reminiscing  providing  the  choicest  part  of  the  feast.  The  idea 
caught  on.  Long  before  the  gamut  of  States  had  been  run  those 
who  had  enjoyed  the  first  experience  were  clamouring  for  a  second; 
some  groups  grew  so  large  they  demanded  separate  meetings 
for  the  major  cities;  other  clubs  adopted  the  idea;  State  meetings 
now  girdle  the  globe. 

The  simple  device  of  a  large  map  of  the  United  States  hung 
in  convenient  view,  with  an  invitation  to  the  men  to  pin  tiny 
name  pennants  on  the  map  near  their  home  towns,  attracts  tre- 
mendous interest  and  reveals  startling  coincidences.  A  guest  book 
arranged  so  that  the  men  may  register  by  States  is  a  magnetic 
attraction.  Celebration  of  American  holidays,  even  those  passed 
by  with  no  fanfare  in  the  United  States,  pays  an  unbelievable 
dividend.  Christmas  around  the  world  is  quite  generally  devoted 
to  the  G.I.s  entertaining  children's  groups  from  orphanages, 
homes  for  the  evacuated  and  the  club  neighbourhood,  and  giving 
trifles  for  gifts— gum,  candy,  toilet  water,  soap,  or  an  assortment 
of  gew  gaws  made  by  themselves  in  ofl^-hour  recreation,  or 
purchased  from  the  PX— gifts  that  are  appreciated  as  much  as 
any  they  will  ever  give.  Picture  a  lanky,  red-haired  Sergeant  from 
Chicago  fixing  his  infectious  grin  on  a  twelve-year-old  Polish  girl 
as  he  reads  an  American  comic  sheet  to  her.  After  three  years 
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in  a  British  school  for  evacuees  she  is  probably  talking  more  exact 
English  than  he  is. 

On  a  Christmas  Day  a  seaworthy  ship's  master  in  the  Merchant 
Marine  asked  his  men  how  they  would  like  to  celebrate  Christmas. 
They  elected  to  take  gifts  to  an  orphanage  in  Naples  and  spend 
some  hours  with  the  youngsters.  As  the  delightful  occasion  was 
coming  to  a  close,  and  the  youngsters  and  the  sea  dogs  had  taken 
turns  entertaining,  the  children  chose  to  sing  songs  for  the  seamen. 
"And  now  before  we  go  we  should  sing  them  a  song,"  suggested 
one  of  the  hardened  sailors. 

"Yes,  we  should,"  agreed  the  ship's  captain,  "but  what  in  the 
world  can  all  of  us  sing?  Do  we  all  know  the  words  to  anything?" 

"We  can  sing  'The  Star  Spangled  Banner'." 

In  telling  the  story,  the  Captain  said,  "They  did  sing  'The  Star 
Spangled  Banner'— and,  by  God,  they  meant  it." 

The  great  love  of  the  American  man  for  children  has  been  one 
of  the  revelations  of  the  war. 

A  mother,  shopping  in  a  United  States  city,  reported  to  the 
manager  of  the  store  that  she  suspected  that  two  men  in  soldiers' 
uniform  who  were  trailing  her  were  kidnappers.  They  had 
followed  her  through  another  store,  down  the  street,  and  into 
this  one,  staring  at  her  baby  in  the  carriage.  The  manager 
accosted  the  young  men  and  discovered  they  had  babies  of  their 
own  they  had  not  seen  for  a  long  time,  and  that  the  baby  in  the 
carriage  reminded  them  tenderly  of  their  own  offspring.  A  tough 
top  sergeant,  on  an  eastern  seaboard  train,  finally  got  up  enough 
nerve  to  ask  a  mother  if  he  might  hold  her  baby  for  a  while.  She 
assented  and  almost  immediately  the  soldier,  and  the  baby  in 
his  arms,  fell  into  comfortable  sleep. 

Meetings  in  the  English-speaking  countries  and  those  occasion- 
ally held  elsewhere  by  American  servicemen  with  their  counter- 
parts in  the  host  nation  have  proved  gratifying  and  fruitful- 
engineers,  truckers,  carpenters,  lawyers,  mechanics  and  archi- 
tects; each  group  meeting  with  their  fellows  from  the  other  land 
to  talk  it  over. 
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This  same  appetite  to  be  identified  with  a  group  with  common, 
intimate  interests  seeks  satisfaction  in  churchgoing— in  a  famous 
cathedral,  in  a  humble  frame  edifice,  in  a  clearing  in  the  jungle 
or  in  a  grove  of  trees  back  of  the  big  guns.  The  closer  the  men 
get  to  the  front,  the  more  directly  they  collide  in  fierce  battle 
with  the  enemy,  the  greater  the  magic  worked  by  a  brush  with 
civilization  and  a  whisper  of  religion.  Where  whites  and  Negroes 
die  side  by  side  and  are  buried  side  by  side,  there  are  no  distinc- 
tions of  rank  and  color  and  religion.  Men  do  their  jobs  together 
and  make  their  off-time  investments  together.  A  commanding 
ofiicer  of  troops,  at  a  far  outpost  for  months,  stated  that  the  pres- 
ence of  a  few  American  girls  providing  a  semblance  of  home  and 
decency  made  the  difference  between  "civilized  men  and  half 
savages." 

The  club  frequently  has  to  take  to  wheels  to  render  service  to 
isolated  units,  to  the  men  who  get  such  brief  respite  from  front 
lines  that  they  are  unable  to  stray  far  from  their  posts,  and  to 
the  fliers  who  return  from  their  missions.  The  travelling  club  is 
generally  called  a  clubmobile.  It  may  be  a  commodious,  converted 
London  bus,  a  station  wagon,  an  ammunition  truck  or  a  jeep, 
according  to  the  availability  of  equipment  and  the  nature  of  the 
terrain.  Whatever  shape,  its  function  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
club.  It  may  take  only  coffee  and  a  doughnut  to  the  forward  area 
just  back  of  the  big  guns;  it  may  carry  reading  matter,  games, 
music,  or  sports  equipment.  Its  cargo  of  food  always  has  tremen- 
dous significance  because  it  is  offered  from  the  hands  of  American 
girls.  Wherever  the  situation  is  propitious  and  the  leadership 
possesses  ingenuity,  opportunities  are  afforded  the  men  to 
participate  in  entertainment  and  stunts. 

Alongside  the  single-track  railway  skirting  the  desert  edge  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  were  stationed,  at  intervals  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
miles,  small  units  of  from  five  to  twenty  American  G.I.s,  manning 
posts  on  an  air  convoy  route  engaged  in  flying  supplies  to  Russia. 
For  months,  these  men  had  not  seen  anything  but  sand.  They  had 
lived  in  a  heat  hovering  from  110-60  degrees.  They  had  not 
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seen  a  woman.  Worst  of  all,  the  shooting  war  in  which  they  were 
once  engaged  had  run  away  from  them.  Imagine  what  it  meant 
when  a  train  pulled  up  at  the  siding  and  detached  a  large  freight 
car  and  caboose,  fitted  up  as  their  club.  There  were  forty  seats 
in  the  car  so  that  they  might  see  recent  American  motion  pictures; 
a  snack  bar  at  one  end;  ice  cream  made  in  a  freezer  constructed 
by  Persians  from  designs  by  unmechanical  American  directors, 
the  ice  procured  in  the  mountains  by  a  pack  train;  music,  dancing, 
books  and  newspapers,  sports  equipment,  and  American  girls  to 
talk  and  laugh  with. 

Recreation  values  cannot  be  judged  in  the  abstract.  They  can 
be  measured  only  subjectively. 

Look,  if  you  will,  over  toward  the  revolving  door  of  a  large 
London  Club— a  well-known  hotel  partially  blitzed  and  rehabili- 
tated for  its  special  purposes.  The  door  has  just  delivered  from 
the  blackout  a  tall,  tow-headed  American  of  the  appearance  we 
like  to  call  "typical".  He  has  not  been  in  the  club  for  some  time, 
and  he  used  to  live  as  many  as  possible  of  his  free  hours  there. 
The  lines  around  his  eyes  and  the  hardened  expression  of  his  lips 
indicate  he  has  aged  years  in  those  intervening  weeks.  He  looks 
around  searchingly,  half  bewildered.  He  is  lately  back  from  a 
cross-channel  raid.  The  attack  he  was  in  was  anticipated.  Machine 
guns  poked  out  of  every  aperture.  Mortars  blazed  from  the  heads 
of  the  streets.  His  comrades  were  mowed  down  right  and  left. 
When  his  feet  hit  British  soil  again,  he  hurried  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  to  his  "home"— his  club.  He  was  looking  for  the 
club  director,  a  woman  with  three  sons  of  her  own  in  service 
around  the  globe.  He  needed  some  one  to  talk  to.  She  discovered 
him  and  took  him  through  the  crowded  lounge  to  a  quiet  corner 
and  let  him  talk  it  out.  With  fine  skill  and  deep  understanding, 
she  helped  him  find  his  way  back  from  his  terrible  experience. 
At  an  appropriate  moment  she  reminded  him  that  he  used  to  like 
to  play  table  tennis  with  "Miss  Mississippi,"  a  recreation  staff 
member  (when  men  attach  nicknames  to  a  girl  they  pay  a  real 
compliment— the  girl  has  arrived,  in  their  estimation ) . 
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"Miss  Mississippi  is  still  with  us  and  will  be  anxious  to  see  you." 

The  young  man  thought  he  would  like  to  greet  her  again  and 
get  hold  of  a  table  tennis  paddle.  He  did— and  his  readjustment, 
his  returning  belief  in  himself  and  his  job,  was  strikingly  apparent 
as  he  became  immersed  again  in  the  numerous  interests  of  the 
club. 

Two  G.I.s  who  had  just  arrived  in  a  large  leave  city  were  hav- 
ing great  difficulty,  in  the  blackout,  in  finding  their  favourite  club. 
Finally,  at  the  end  of  a  street  down  which  they  glanced,  they 
could  see  the  faint  white  spires  of  an  ancient  church  located  next 
to  the  club.  One  grasped  the  arm  of  the  other  and  said  excitedly, 
"Look,  look,  see  the  church  spires  down  there." 

"Yes,"  said  the  other,  "thank  God  we  are  almost  home." 

A  jaunty  little  Alabaman,  cap  at  a  rakish  angle,  freighted  with 
top  coat,  helmet  and  musette  bag,  rushed  into  a  London  club  and, 
instead  of  checking  his  impedimenta  and  proceeding  to  register, 
made  a  beeline  for  the  pretty  girl  at  the  information  desk. 

"Please,  ma'am,"  he  said,  "this  is  my  first  time  in  London  and 
my  buddies  have  told  me  that  just  as  soon  as  I  got  here  I  should 
see  two  things— Westminster  Abbey  and  the  Windmill  Strip 
Tease." 

He  was  told  that  a  daily  tour  to  Westminster  Abbey  and  other 
points  of  interest  had  gone  for  the  day,  but  some  one  would 
escort  him  to  the  Abbey  and  direct  him  to  the  Windmill  Revue. 

He  returned  at  eventide  and,  when  asked  about  his  day,  con- 
fessed in  his  own  inimitable  dialect  that  Westminster  Abbey  had 
lived  up  to  expectations,  but  the  Windmill  Strip  Tease  was  not 
as  revealing  as  its  American  counterpart.  Some  who  overheard 
him  thought  they  had  better  check  the  validity  of  his  latter 
estimate— and  quite  disagreed  with  him.  But  that  is  not  the  whole 
story. 

After  he  registered,  he  spent  his  eight-day  furlough  at  the  club. 
He  found  many  attractions  outside  but,  as  the  week  wore  on,  he 
spent  more  time  in  the  club  uncovering  innumerable  interests. 
He  took  part  in  an  improvised  variety  programme,  attended  the 
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week-end  dance,  and  left,  talking  about  "his  club",  satisfied  that 
he  belonged. 

Sight-seeing  tours  occupy  an  important  position  among  the 
soldier  and  sailor  recreational  outlets.  American  servicemen  in 
uncounted  thousands,  on  foot  and  in  all  sorts  of  native  convey- 
ances, are  familiarizing  themselves  with  historic  landmarks  and 
bizarre  spectacles  which,  yesterday,  were  only  boring  history  and 
geography  assignments.  The  slopes  of  Vesuvius,  the  ruins  of  Old 
Pompeii,  and  a  famous  cathedral  in  New  Pompeii  and  Naples, 
have  felt  the  G.I.  footfall.  The  Capuchin  Monastery  near  San 
Giovanna  and  its  adored  Padre  Pio  drew  endless  attention.  The 
Temples  of  India  are  in  the  eyes  of  some  G.I.s  each  day.  Friendly 
maharajahs  have  made  United  States  soldiers  guests  on  their 
estates  and  have  allowed  them  the  thrill  of  riding  their  elephants. 

Trips  to  the  Isle  of  Capri,  with  boat  excursions  to  Anacapri  and 
the  Blue  and  Green  Grottos,  and  hikes  to  Tiberius'  Castle,  are 
popular.  Tours  are  common  through  ancient  Carthage,  as  are 
journeys  to  the  hinterlands  of  Brazil  to  see  sugar  mills  and  quartz 
mines,  and  to  the  New  Zealand  thermal  regions,  and  to  the  sheep- 
shearing  corrals  and  fisheries  of  Iceland.  Desert-based  men  on 
leave  have  ridden  donkeys  from  their  rest  home  at  Asmara  in 
Eritrea,  up  the  mountain  roads  to  the  Coptic  Monastery,  sending 
packs  of  shrieking  baboons  scampering  over  the  hillside.  Of  all 
the  tours  none  leaves  a  more  lasting  impression  than  the  visits 
to  Jerusalem,  Bethlehem,  and  the  shrines  of  Biblical  significance, 
clustered  in  the  storied  Holy  Land.  Servicemen  from  India,  China, 
Italy,  Corsica,  Africa  and  England,  in  transit  or  on  furlough,  plan 
to  spend  a  few  days  to  see  the  main  bazaars  of  Jerusalem,  to  enter 
the  Needle's  Eye,  to  stop  at  the  Wailing  Wall,  to  visit  the  Dome 
of  The  Rock  and  the  Tower  of  Antonia,  and  to  view  the  Mount 
of  Olives.  The  pilgrimage  down  the  Via  Dolorosa  takes  them  to 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  wherein  lies  the  tomb  of  Christ. 
Thousands  of  G.I.s  have  knelt  at  an  altar  in  the  Grotto  of  Nativity 
where  a  silver  star  states  in  Latin  "Here  He  was  born"— and  at 
another  altar  dedicated  to  the  Three  Wise  Men. 
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Along  with  what  other  values  the  G.I.  may  derive  from  his 
budding  acquaintanceship  with  the  far  places  is  his  intensified 
appreciation  and  love  of  his  homeland.  Servicemen  stand  in  the 
presence  of  historical  monuments  and  answer  the  question  re- 
garding where  they  live  in  the  United  States  with  the  adden- 
dum, "Yes,  and  that's  where  I'm  heading  the  moment  this  thing 
is  over.  There  is  no  other  place  in  the  world  like  my  town." 

Just  as  enlightening,  and  in  many  ways  more  valuable  to  the 
American  men  and  women  in  military  uniform,  has  been  the 
unveiling  to  them  of  their  own  country.  Young  men  from  isolated 
farms,  hamlets  and  big  cities  have  seen  New  York's  Times  Square 
and  Radio  City,  the  Mississippi  and  the  Hudson,  Hollywood  and 
the  Golden  Gate,  Miami  Beach  and  the  steel  mills  of  Pittsburgh, 
the  Great  Salt  Lake  and  the  French  Quarter  of  New  Orleans. 

They  have  been  entertained  in  homes  and  have  walked  Main 
Streets  all  over  the  United  States. 

Thousands  of  men  in  uniform  have  fished  for  salmon  in  Puget 
Sound  and  Alaska,  have  trolled  the  deep  seas  off  Scotland  and 
the  Goast  of  Florida,  off  the  Aleutians  and  South  Pacific  Isles, 
have  whipped  rippling  trout  streams  high  in  the  hills  of  India, 
and  have  seined  in  the  Mediterranean  and  off  the  coast  of  Iceland. 
They  have  hunted  bear,  mountain  sheep,  moose,  caribou  and 
goats  in  Alaska  and  the  Aleutians,  have  penetrated  the  Himalayas 
to  bag  bear,  wild  boar,  hyena  and  panther  with  the  aid  of  a 
maharajah's  native  beaters,  and  have  hunted  gazelle  and  wild 
boar  in  Eritrea.  Many  obtained  licences  entitling  the  bearer  to 
shoot  one  lion,  one  elephant,  and  two  leopards,  but  more  ended 
their  hunting  with  the  securing  of  the  licences  than  pursuance  of 
the  beasts. 

The  soldier's  affection  for  pets  has  re-emphasized  the  important 
role  they  play  in  the  recreational  life  of  people.  Sinbad,  the 
bibulous  sea-going  dog,  Floopy,  the  storied  raccoon  with  fourteen 
months  overseas  service,  and  the  widely  publicized  talking 
mynah  are  spectacular  examples  of  innumerable  animals  and 
birds  which  have  earned  the  honorary  degree  of  "Mascot"  and 
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the  title  "friend."  A  monkey  in  one  club  became  so  popular  that 
many  soldiers  identified  the  establishment  as  "The  Monkey  Club." 
Soldiers  and  sailors  have  used  some  of  their  cleverest  ingenuity 
in  acquiring,  training,  transporting,  and  smuggling  their  pets. 
A  G.I.  Pet  Show  in  Australia  displayed  baby  kangaroos,  wild 
boar,  kola  bears,  native  dogs,  and  many  of  the  almost  fantastic 
creatures  in  which  Australia  is  prolific. 

But  it  is  in  the  self-expression  area  of  recreation,  in  the  activities 
which  the  enlisted  men  promote  and  demand  and  in  which  they 
participate,  that  an  uncompromising  case  is  made  for  the  need  for 
the  satisfaction  of  human  hungers.  A  daily  tabloid  once  showed 
a  full-page  picture  of  two  American  marines  in  fighting  regalia 
in  a  South  Pacific  jungle,  using  the  chocolate  of  their  rations  to 
beat  up  a  reasonable  facsimile  of  fudge  in  a  helmet  on  an  im- 
provised fire.  A  few  pages  later  appeared  a  picture  of  West 
Texas  and  Arizona  cowboys  bull-dogging  in  a  rodeo  of  their  own 
devising  in  Australia.  There  was  no  connection  between  the 
photographs  and  the  word  "recreation"  was  not  used  in  either 
case.  But  the  pictures  revealed  eloquently  the  meaning  of  recrea- 
tion and  the  wide  range  of  tastes.  Dances  are  generally  popular 
and  appear  on  the  programme  regularly,  wherever  enough  girls 
may  be  found  who  subscribe  to  whatever  security  regulations  are 
imposed— but  not  everybody  likes  to  dance,  and  those  who  do 
are  not  always  in  the  mood.  Card  games  and  table  games  of  all 
varieties  attract  great  numbers.  Private  Tom  Wis  well,  in  an  article 
on  the  contribution  of  recreation  to  morale,  has  said: 

The  writer  had  the  privilege  of  giving  many  exhibitions 
in  chess  and  checkers  for  servicemen  and  Merchant  Marine 
sailors,  and  the  interest  displayed  by  these  men  in  such  games 
was  a  complete  revelation.  One  demonstration  was  aboard 
an  oil  tanker  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  for  the  benefit  of  able- 
bodied  seamen  and  members  of  the  'black-gang'.  It  was 
during  that  difficult  period  in  our  war  effort  when  the  de- 
predations of  the  marauding  Nazi  U-boats  were  at  their  high, 
and  yet  not  a  man  in  this  interested  gathering  gave  a  thought 
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to  the  danger  so  near  at  hand,  so  completely  absorbed  was 
every  one  in  the  exhibition.  It  is  this  freedom  from  worry 
for  even  a  short  period  which  helps  keep  a  man  going,  and 
refreshes  and  invigorates  him  for  new  ordeals  and  hardships. 

Active  participation  beyond  mere  spectatorship  brings  the  men 
their  greatest  pleasure. 

A  squadron  of  fliers  on  an  air  base  in  India,  far  away  from  any 
town,  were  scheduled  to  depart  on  a  particularly  hazardous 
mission  at  dawn.  They  elected  to  spend  their  evening  in  their 
club— a  rude  frame  room,  poorly  lighted  and  poorly  ventilated, 
but  made  comfortable  and  homelike  by  some  skilful  feminine 
touches.  They  wanted  to  eat  some  food  that  tasted  American, 
chat  with  the  girls  in  Americanese  and,  surprisingly  enough,  play 
bingo.  Bingo  has  become  a  popular  pastime  for  the  serviceman, 
although  like  all  other  forms  of  recreation,  its  satisfaction  to  him 
is  relative.  These  fliers  probably  would  not  have  walked  across  a 
street  in  the  United  States  to  play  bingo  and  would  have  "ribbed" 
any  one  who  suggested  it  as  a  precious  evening's  recreation.  But 
it  was  what  they  wanted  in  that  particular  setting  at  that  moment. 

As  would  be  expected,  Army  posts  and  Naval  stations  are  alive 
with  athletic  participation  of  every  variety.  College  sports 
coaches,  now  officers  in  Uncle  Sam's  Army  and  Navy  and 
responsible  for  the  sports  programmes,  to  their  great  credit,  have 
quickly  learned  that  a  high-powered  football  team,  even  in  a 
fairly  stable  situation  and  with  a  worth-while  schedule  possible, 
was  not  the  answer  to  the  appetite  for  sports.  Participation  is 
what  the  soldier  and  sailor  frequently  want.  Football  fields  have 
been  laid  off  in  innumerable  volley-ball  courts,  badminton  courts 
and  Softball  diamonds,  or  have  been  used  for  touch  football  and 
improvised  games.  In  places  where  equipment  is  scarce  nets 
have  been  made  of  native  fibres  and  balls  of  resistant  leaves,  rules 
of  standard  games  have  been  modified  to  suit  the  equipment  and 
the  wishes  of  the  participants,  and  something  simulating  volley 
ball  or  badminton  has  been  played.  Impromptu  baseball  games 
in  famous  parks  of  London  have  drawn  thousands  of  British 
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spectators,  mystified  by  the  manoeuvres  and  amused  by  the 
chatter.  The  American  serviceman  will  go  to  great  extremes  to 
create  an  opportunity  to  indulge  in  his  sports.  In  the  Libyan 
Desert  units  of  the  British,  Australian  and  American  Air  Forces 
collaborated  in  building  a  running  track  and  jumping  pits  in  the 
sand,  for  a  triangular  track  and  field  meet.  Golfers  in  India 
travelled  a  long  distance  to  play  with  nondescript  clubs  and  the 
only  two  balls  left,  a  putting  ball  cut  through  the  cover  only  two 
or  three  times  and  a  playing  ball  with  virtually  no  cover.  The 
course  was  excellent  but  required  a  fore-caddy  to  watch  the 
precious  ball  as  well  as  the  usual  accompanying  caddy.  Their 
fees  amounted  to  approximately  thirty  cents. 

A  British  unit  and  one  from  the  United  States  were  camped 
adjacent  to  each  other.  A  British  officer  noted  that  the  Americans 
were  boxing  and  ball  playing  and  suggested  that  they  plan  a  field 
day  in  which  the  two  units  would  enjoy  some  impromptu  in- 
formal games,  with  formal  inter-unit  games  of  softball  and  soc- 
cer. Each  unit  loaned  the  other  a  coach  for  the  team  preparing 
to  play  a  game  unfamiliar  to  it.  Two  weeks  later  the  field  day 
was  staged.  The  British  won  the  softball  game  3-2,  and  the  Ameri- 
cans won  the  soccer  contest  2-1. 

Aquatics  and  winter  sports  find  their  way  into  programmes  when 
conditions  are  favourable;  informal  combative  games,  simulated 
bowling  with  cleverly  improvised  equipment,  and  stunts  share 
attention.  Occasionally,  acrobatics  shows  its  head. 

The  American  soldier  is  not  at  all  adverse  to  entering  the 
sports  indigenous  to  the  particular  country  in  which  he  finds 
himself  and  discovers  real  enjoyment  as  he  commences  to  master 
them. 

Dramatics  in  recreation  is  a  very  elastic  term.  It  includes 
everything  from  stunts,  puppetry,  quickly  improvised  skits  and 
blackouts  to  production  of  recognized  three-act  plays.  Quiz 
programmes  of  endless  variety  and  programmes  of  the  "Truth  and 
Consequences"  pattern  develop  great  interest.  County  fairs, 
"Coney  Islands"  and  circuses  tax  the  resourcefulness  of  the  men 
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and  provide  great  fun.  Variety  shows  by  the  enhsted  men  hold  a 
top  spot  in  their  affections. 

An  Army  unit  stationed  in  the  Southwest  Pacific  was  obviously 
starving  for  some  in-the-flesh  entertainment.  The  Commanding 
Officer  gave  hearty  approval  to  an  effort  to  conjure  up  a  show. 
Notices  were  tacked  on  all  Company  bulletin  boards  asking  any 
body  with  any  talent  in  entertaining,  defined  in  the  broadest 
sense,  to  report  to  the  Recreation  Director.  A  magician  drifted 
in.  A  Mexican  concert  pianist  who  needed  no  coaxing  to  give  out 
with  "mustard  tempo"  showed  up.  A  nationally  known  cartoonist 
agreed  to  act  as  Master  of  Ceremonies  as  well  as  design  the  stage 
back-drop.  A  hillbilly  singing  trio,  a  Hopi  Indian  with  a  flair 
for  comedy  double  talk,  a  black-face  artist  and  some  medium 
good  acrobats  volunteered.  The  regimental  dance  band,  a  section 
of  its  military  band,  added  a  needed  finishing  touch.  They  agreed 
to  be  on  the  stage  during  the  whole  show,  picking  up  cues  and 
playing  the  acts  on  and  off  the  stage.  They  also  provided  an  out- 
standing Irish  tenor.  There  was  time  for  only  two  rehearsals.  A 
diligent  search  produced  a  few  ragged  and  mildewed  costumes 
of  one  kind  and  another  from  civilian  belongings  left  behind  on 
evacuation  to  safer  parts. 

Saturday  night  and  curtain  time.  Sixty-five  hundred  men,  one 
hundred  nurses  and  a  sprinkling  of  Army  "Big  Braid"  gathered 
in  a  semicircle  in  front  of  the  stage— a  stage  in  the  building  of 
which  the  Colonel  had  gone  all-out,  with  contagious  enthusiasm. 
From  the  professional  standpoint  the  show  left  considerable  to 
be  desired.  As  entertainment  to  those  famished  men,  it  was  a 
feast.  They  laughed  at  the  right  places  and  beyond  the  worth 
of  the  gags.  An  air  alert  in  the  middle  of  the  show  didn't  cause 
the  loss  of  a  single  member  of  the  audience.  The  crowd  went 
away  humming  tunes  and  exchanging  wisecracks.  Special  Serv- 
ices asked  and  received  permission  to  book  the  show  in  other 
spots.  Eighteen  engagements  were  filled  when  the  schedule  was 
interrupted  for  the  outfit  to  go  over  to  take  a  small  island  away 
from  the  Japanese. 
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Measured  by  the  amount  of  enjoyment  derived  through 
participation  and  Hstening,  music  ranks  well  at  the  top  of  the 
GJ.s'  list  of  recreations.  Moving  stories  are  not  infrequently  told 
of  men  going  to  heroic  extremes  to  cling  to  their  musical  instru- 
ments, whether  a  harmonica  or  a  violin.  The  radio  is  a 
serviceman's  friend.  The  victrola  is  constantly  on  a  test  run  for 
endurance.  Mobile  units  are  not  complete  without  their  music. 
Hillbilly  bands,  chamber  music  groups,  and  dance  bands  abound. 
In  several  instances  where  appreciable  numbers  of  troops  have 
assembled  within  the  radius  of  a  few  miles,  dance  bands  made 
up  of  players  from  name  bands— some  of  the  soloists  on  the  All- 
American  line-up— have  been  assembled.  It  is  a  truism  that 
wherever  American  men  in  uniform  are  gathered  a  startling 
amount  and  variety  of  talent  can  be  unearthed. 

Informal  singing  around  a  guitar,  an  accordian,  or  a  piano  is 
commonplace.  Organized  group  singing  sometimes  takes  hold. 
Concert  musicians  of  different  countries,  where  the  American 
Army  is  billeted,  pack  clubs  with  appreciative  listeners. 

Two  big  tents  not  far  from  the  shooting  in  a  Pacific  Ocean  area 
were  packed  with  Yanks  and  Aussies  during  a  torrential  down- 
pour. The  porous  tents  were  leaking  streams,  precluding  the 
possibility  of  playing  cards  or  reading,  and  dampening  the 
spirits  of  the  men,  so  that  their  usual  gagging  and  horseplaying 
had  flown.  They  stood  around  in  restless  knots,  waiting  for  the 
rain  to  slacken  enough  for  them  to  get  on  to  their  areas  without 
having  to  swim. 

Somebody  suggested  to  one  of  the  men  that  he  get  the  only 
playable  guitar  they  had  cached  in  the  vicinity.  Among  the  then 
weather-warped  instruments  he  found  the  precious  instrument. 
He  commenced  to  play.  A  voice  here  and  another  there  broke 
out  in  song.  Pretty  soon  the  entire  group  was  singing,  until  the 
men  couldn't  hear  the  rain  and  didn't  mind  the  leaks.  A  soldier 
stepped  up  to  the  guitarist  and  said,  "Hey,  bud,  how  about  letting 
a  real  player  have  a  go  on  that  thing?"  His  wish  was  granted 
and  he  was  "hot."  The  sing-song  lasted  for  two  hours  until  taps 
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broke  it  up.  Several  hundred  men  had  enjoyed  an  otherwise 
desolate  evening. 

Ruth  Perry,  a  member  of  an  experimental  U.S.O.  entertaining 
unit,  returned  from  a  six  months  tour  in  New  Guinea,  enthusiastic 
about  taking  classical  music  back  to  the  jungles  and  having  the 
boys  lap  it  up.  The  "Guinea  Pig  Quartet"  tried  out  its  classics  on 
war-weary  troops  and  discovered  that  while  the  men  received 
such  favourites  as  "Ave  Maria,"  "Danny  Boy"  and  "Rose  of  Tra- 
lee"  with  enthusiasm,  the  romantic  duets  from  Victor  Herbert's 
operettas  and  melodies  from  Gershwin's  Porgy  and  Bess  really 
rang  the  bell. 

In  Grand  Central  Station,  servicemen  and  women  are  greeted 
with  music  selected  spontaneously  to  suit  the  occasion.  The 
attention  of  three  sailors  strolling  across  the  generous  spaces  was 
arrested  by  "Anchors  Aweigh."  One  suggested  to  the  others  that 
the  music  was  being  played  particularly  for  them.  A  bet  was 
placed.  They  were  flattered  and  delighted  to  learn  that  their 
entrance  had  stimulated  that  selection.  A  mother  bidding  a  fond 
farewell  to  her  son  heard  the  strains  of  a  familiar  hymn.  "My 
favourite,"  she  confessed  to  the  leader  in  charge,  when  she  dis- 
covered that  it  was  played  for  her  and  her  boy.  A  soldier 
requested  that  the  favourite  melody  of  his  buddy  killed  in  action 
be  played.  And  so  it  goes. 

Hobbies  have  followed  the  men  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  and 
absorbing  new  interests  have  been  acquired.  Arts  and  crafts  have 
contributed  more  richly  to  the  serviceman's  pleasant  and 
profitable  use  of  leisure  time  than  any  ardent  recreationist  would 
have  dared  to  imagine. 

In  the  pre-Pearl  Harbor  period  when  men  over  twenty-eight 
years  of  age  were  being  released  from  service,  a  man  of  thirty 
who  had  re-enlisted  immediately  was  asked  what  prompted  his 
decision.  He  said: 

"Since  I  got  in  the  Army,  I  started  to  take  pictures.  One  of  the 
fellows  let  me  take  his  camera  and  then  he  let  me  help  develop 
the  pictures  in  our  dark  room  on  the  post.  I  never  knew  anything 
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could  be  so  much  fun  as  doing  that.  I  bought  a  camera  of  my 
own  and  have  had  a  wonderful  time  using  all  my  spare  hours 
taking  pictures  and  developing  them.  In  my  home  town,  a  little 
bit  of  a  place,  we  didn't  have  anything  like  that.  Fellows  just  loaf 
around  or  play  some  cards  and  ball  once  in  a  while.  I  wish  I  had 
known  about  this  a  lot  sooner.  When  the  war  is  over  I  am  going 
back  to  that  town  and  get  photography  and  a  lot  of  other  things 
I  have  seen  around  here  started." 

If  all  the  trinkets,  jewellery,  and  heartfelt  gifts  fashioned  by 
American  soldiers  and  sailors  in  far  off  places  from  plexor  glass 
and  aluminum  from  crashed  planes,  from  seashells  and  coral, 
ivory  and  boar's  teeth,  from  seaweed,  parts  of  cocoanuts,  and 
fibrous  plants,  and  from  woods,  hides  and  clays,  were  piled  side 
by  side  they  would  fill  a  mighty  warehouse,  which  would,  how- 
ever, be  dwarfed  by  the  size  of  the  otherwise  empty  void  in  lives 
of  staggering  total.  Their  market  worth  is  paltry  beside  the  human 
values  their  making  brought  the  discoverers  of  new  interests  and 
skills,  men  who  put  their  souls  in  messages  home.  The  downright 
satisfaction  of  those  who  could  glow  with  pride  and  say,  "I  made 
that  on  my  own,"  cannot  be  measured. 

On  the  tiny  Island  of  Bora  Bora,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  from  Tahiti,  a  few  thousand  American  soldiers  stationed 
there  were  rescued  from  a  deadening  routine  by  an  American  and 
his  wife  who,  since  long  before  the  war,  had  made  their  home  on 
the  Island.  Graduates  of  American  institutions  of  higher  learning, 
and  seasoned  in  creative  skills  and  work  with  people,  they 
opened  a  great  exciting  field  of  exploration  for  the  G.I.s  in  the 
riches  of  the  island's  possibilities.  By  inciting  interest  through 
skilful  approaches  of  recreation  leadership,  through  exposing 
the  men  to  possibilities  of  joy  in  the  activities,  they  soon  had 
them  creating  things.  This  meant  they  hunted  the  boar  and  fished 
the  ocean;  they  learned  to  identify  the  trees  and  to  use  the 
proper  parts  in  making  things.  They  experimented  with  art. 
Their  interests  were  many  and  their  resultant  satisfactions  as 
numerous. 
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For  instance,  they  improvised  tools,  finding  it  fun  to  carve 
with  an  instrument  made  from  a  large  fishhook  and  bed  springs. 
They  learned  to  invent  their  flies,  large  and  small,  but  strong, 
from  the  nose  of  the  stingray,  with  natives  showing  how  to  capture 
the  fish  and  make  the  instruments.  They  made  needles  from 
ironwood  for  making  fishing  nets.  They  carved  figurines  of 
tou-wood  after  native  models  and  made  buttons  from  the  left- 
over chunks;  they  made  chains  from  the  brass  tubes  of  planes, 
heavy  string  from  coconut  leaf,  dazzling  necklaces  of  mother  of 
pearl,  rope  from  coconut  husks,  paper  knives  from  the  nose  of 
the  sword  fish,  napkin  rings  from  pig  bone.  With  a  pocket  knife 
they  learned  to  carve  the  coconut  shell  into  ornate  usefulness. 
From  whale  bone  and  wild  boar  teeth  they  made  fantastic  neck- 
laces. They  needed  sandpaper  and  found  the  skin  of  the  shark  an 
excellent  quality.  In  fact,  they  discovered  several  grades  of 
sandpaper  as  they  learned  the  shark's  versatility.  They  needed 
colour  and  were  taught  to  make  a  yellow  dye  from  wild  carrot, 
a  dark  brown  from  the  sap  of  the  banana  tree,  a  red  from  the 
hibiscus  flower,  purple  from  coconut  root  and  all  the  others  from 
the  native  plants.  They  contrived  paints  after  native  fashion  and 
sent  oil  paintings  home  with  love,  as  a  tribute  to  their  own 
budding  art.  From  the  pandanus  tree  they  made  their  paint 
brushes.  Pandanus  resists  a  dye.  From  it  therefore,  they  made 
women's  pocketbooks  and  table  mats  and  rugs  which  are  able 
to  stand  the  constant  tread  of  man  for  a  decade.  They  made 
bookcovers,  sometimes  to  enfold  some  thoughts  they  cared  to 
write. 

At  first  they  feared  to  venture  in  this  new  field  of  crafts.  They 
made  only  simple  wooden  frames  for  pictures  of  wives,  sweet- 
hearts and  mothers— but  one  by  one  they  sallied  forth  to  try 
their  skill  more  zestfully  until  they  more  than  taxed  the  tools 
and  work  benches  available,  and  the  only  vise  on  the  island 
was  a  bottle-neck,  indeed. 

In  Australia  a  recreation  worker  sat  outside  beneath  a  tree 
to  invest  some  of  her  own  rare  off  hours  in  a  pursuit  of  her  own 
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choice.  She  was  resting  at  making  something  of  sheep's  wool. 
A  soldier  happened  along,  watched  a  while  and  said,  "What  are 
you  making?" 

"Why,  I'm  making  some  bedroom  slippers.  Don't  you  think 
they  will  be  attractive?" 

"They  certainly  will.  That  looks  like  fun.  Could  I  do  that?" 

"You  certainly  can.  Sit  down  and  I'll  get  you  started." 

From  that  incident,  interest  in  this  particular  handicraft  spread 
with  unbelievable  rapidity. 

An  American  girl  in  New  Guinea  seeking  her  leisure-time 
pleasure,  collected  as  many  different  native  leaves  as  she  could 
find,  prepared  herbariums  and  sent  them  home.  Some  G.I.s 
crossed  her  path  one  day  when  she  was  on  the  hunt  for  leaves, 
were  curious,  and  set  about  gathering  their  own  collections.  The 
process  proved  contagious  and  thousands  of  American  families 
may  now  be  receiving  collections  of  New  Guinea  leaves,  unblem- 
ished by  their  Latin  names. 

A  numismatist  used  to  spend  one  evening  a  week  in  Shakes- 
peare's home  town,  in  the  picturesque  old  White  Swan  Inn 
which  had  volunteered  to  serve  as  a  club  for  American  service- 
men. Great  numbers  looked  forward  to  his  coming,  having  heard 
of  his  exciting  collection  of  British  coins  and  the  interesting 
stories  he  wove  about  each. 

Here  and  there,  around  the  world,  lads  in  khaki  and  navy 
blue  spend  jealous  moments  communing  with  the  easel  and 
paints  and  canvas.  A  cartoon  contest  in  the  Southwest  Pacific 
brought  from  the  foxholes  and  the  jungles,  despite  mosquitoes, 
drenching  rains  and  C-rations,  seven  hundred  entries.  The  best 
two  hundred  were  taken  on  an  exhibition  tour  of  Australia  and 
New  Guinea.  So  interested  were  the  crowds  of  soldier  and  sailor 
spectators,  and  so  anxious  to  get  a  close-up,  in  the  American  fash- 
ion, that  an  armed  guard  had  to  be  placed  around  the  exhibit. 

Italian  prisoners,  finding  their  new  status  an  improvement, 
gave  vent  to  great  happiness  in  helping  Yanks  learn  how  to 
sculpture. 
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A  weary  G.I.  dropped  into  a  little  club  on  a  Pacific  Ocean  atoll 
to  spend  his  few  days  leave.  He  noted  that  the  furniture  was 
pretty  well  run  down.  He  went  to  the  Club  Director  with  the 
plea  that  he  be  allowed  to  reupholster  the  furniture.  "But  we 
couldn't  afford  to  take  time  out.  The  men  crowd  this  place  all  the 
time.  They  need  all  the  chairs  and  couches  that  we  have,"  was 
the  answer. 

But  the  newcomer  was  persistent  and  persuasive.  The  director 
found  him  a  nook  in  the  cellar.  For  a  week  the  man  spent  most  of 
his  time  doing  a  magnificent  job  of  upholstering.  When  he  came 
up  for  air  at  the  end  of  this  stay,  his  parting  words  were,  "I  am 
an  upholsterer  in  the  States  and  have  missed  my  work.  I  want  to 
thank  you  for  the  happiest  time  I  have  had  in  the  service." 

Down  the  street  of  a  British  town  strolled  a  lanky  Yank,  who 
stopped  before  a  servicemen's  club,  an  ancient  hostelry,  and 
gazed  dolefully  at  a  shaggy  spreading  tree  which  had  outlived 
several  generations  of  Britishers.  Entering  the  club,  he  went 
directly  to  the  supervisor.  "That  old  tree  of  yours  certainly  needs 
a  hair-cut.  I  used  to  be  a  tree  trimmer  in  the  States  and  I  can't 
think  of  any  more  fun  than  to  give  it  a  good  trimming." 

Some  sketchy  tools  were  gathered  and  the  man  ensconced 
himself  in  the  ample  branches.  When  he  came  down  after  a 
remarkably  neat  job,  he  confessed  before  a  crowded  lounge, 
"That's  by  long  odds  the  most  fun  I  have  had  since  I  have  been 
in  this  man's  army." 

When  asked  where  he  was  from,  he  confessed  proudly  to 
Brooklyn— indicating  that  "a  tree  grows  in  Brooklyn." 

G.Is  in  remote  places  have  sought  information  as  to  where  they 
could  spend  a  few  days  leave  on  a  farm,  playing  at  harrowing, 
shearing  sheep  or  stacking  wheat.  You  guessed  it— they  are  boys 
from  the  farms  who  have  been  away  from  their  work  long  enough 
to  feel  its  lure  as  play. 

Soda  jerkers  in  civilian  life  are  known  to  ask  to  get  behind  a 
snack  bar  counter  and  serve  their  buddies  for  a  few  hours  of  fun. 

Recreation,  let  us  remember,  includes  all  those  things  which 
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the  individual  chooses  to  do  in  his  own  time  off  the  job  for  the 
gratification  in  the  doing. 

Some  of  the  more  unusual  types  of  pastiming  not  hitherto 
mentioned  are  motorcycle  races,  bicycle  trips,  donkey  baseball, 
camel  rides,  sheep-shearing  excursions,  and  wild  pigeon  dinners. 

From  Italy  comes  a  report  of  a  chestnut  roast.  A  group  of  G.I.s 
gathered  many  large  sacks  full.  None  knew  the  roasting  technique 
but  they  had  seen  chestnuts  being  roasted  before  their  eyes  on 
the  streets  of  New  York.  When  the  first  batch,  charring  nicely, 
suddenly  began  to  explode,  the  men,  fresh  from  combat,  yelled 
"flak"  and  retreated  hurriedly.  A  recently  arrived  Connecticut 
Yankee  saved  the  day  by  explaining  that  chestnuts  had  to  be  split 
at  one  end  before  roasting. 

From  the  Middle  East  comes  the  story  of  steak  roasts  in  the 
shadow  of  the  pyramids  on  moonlight  nights. 

In  large  clubs  housed  in  palaces  and  world-famous  hotels, 
where  more  than  30,000  Americans  cross  a  single  threshold  in  a 
day,  in  grass-thatched  island  huts,  in  tents  and  Quonset  huts,  in 
neat  buildings  produced  by  Army  and  Navy  engineers,  in  all 
these,  on-station  and  off,  in  doughnut  dugouts  on  the  European 
Continent  and  slap-dash  shacks  along  a  Burma  road,  the  purpose 
of  the  service  is  the  same— to  give  the  American  man  in  uniform 
as  much  of  normal  off-time  living  as  is  possible. 


It  is  in  the  hospital  service  that  the  meaning  of  recreation  is 
etched  unmistakably.  It  is  there  that  its  necessity  and  its 
significance  defy  contradiction.  What  is  admittedly  a  want  for 
the  person  of  vigorous  health  becomes  an  acute  need  when  he  is 
invalided. 

No  more  convincing  proof  of  this  could  be  asked  than  that 
provided  by  the  inclusion  of  recreation  in  both  the  Army's 
Reconditioning  Programme  and  the  Navy's  Rehabilitation  Pro- 
gramme, as  one  of  the  three  elements  along  with  education  and 
physical  conditioning,  for  hospitalization  imposes  certain  inexora- 
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ble  limiting  factors  which  preclude  all  that  is  non-helpful,  and  at 
the  same  time  subjects  all  processes  to  microscopic  observation. 
The  hospitalized  man  has  been  torn  from  his  group.  Once  before 
he  has  had  a  serious  group  adjustment  to  make,  when  he  was 
uprooted  from  civilian  life  and  transplanted  as  an  engineer, 
infantryman  or  airman,  a  seabee,  a  submarine  seaman,  or  a 
storekeeper.  He  was  identified  with  his  unit;  he  became  part  of 
an  intimate  group  of  his  own  choosing  within  it.  Now  he  is 
wrenched  from  his  buddies  and  from  his  noraial  military  unit.  He 
has  become  a  ward  patient  or  one  in  a  private  room.  He  is  con- 
fined to  a  bed.  His  neighbours  have  exercised  no  more  choice  in 
being  there  than  has  he.  He  must  rediscover  himself  and  adapt 
to  a  new  group. 

He  is  disabled.  His  health  is  not  normal.  His  recreation  is  con- 
ditioned by  medical  approval.  His  abilities  and  appetites  are  not 
usual  nor  is  the  menu  of  recreational  opportunity  which  he  may 
be  allowed  all-inclusive.  A  psychiatric  patient  may  be  able  to 
play  volley  ball  but  may  not  be  allowed  to  use  certain  sharp  craft 
tools  or  to  see  certain  motion  pictures.  An  orthopedic  may  not  be 
restricted  in  movies  and  is  not  in  danger  of  harming  himself  in- 
tentionally with  edged  tools,  but  he  can't  play  volley  ball.  A 
short-term  craft  or  hobby  may  be  the  thing  for  those  who  may  be 
well  and  around  before  too  long. 

Of  course,  not  all  of  the  orthopedics  are  going  to  have  complete 
recoveries.  Some  will  be  permanently  handicapped.  They  may  be 
in  casts  for  a  long,  long  time  and  may  have  to  adjust  their  lives 
afterward  to  their  lameness.  For  these  cases  long-time  planning  is 
called  for. 

Ambulatory  patients  may  have  lost  limbs,  or  be  blind  or  deaf. 
While  the  armed  forces  do  not  release  patients  from  hospitaliza- 
tion until  they  are  fit  to  fight  or  in  the  best  possible  condition  in 
view  of  permanent  disabilities,  the  convalescing  ambulatories 
may  be  considered  potential  neuro-psychiatrics. 

Then  there  are  the  victims  of  rheumatic  fever,  tuberculosis, 
malaria,  and  similar  ailments,  who  are  due  for  long  confinement 
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but  may  suflFer  intermittently,  and  may,  for  substantial  intervals, 
feel  pretty  well.  They  present  a  most  difficult  problem.  The  effort 
is  to  help  them  uncover  sustained  interests,  to  stimulate  them  to 
court  enduring  hobbies. 

Patients  are  subject  to  frequent  mood  swings;  their  span  of 
attention  is  short,  they  tire  easily;  for  instance,  they  can't  rehearse 
long  for  a  skit  because  their  endurance  won't  allow  it.  It  is,  there- 
fore, unwise  for  the  leaders  to  strive  for  anything  approaching 
perfection. 

Then,  too,  the  hospital  population  is  unstable.  The  leading  man 
in  a  bit  of  drama  may  be  moved  away  before  the  show  comes  off. 
Another  may  have  just  got  the  hang  of  playing  an  ocarina,  and 
liking  it  a  lot,  when  it  is  time  for  his  departure.  This  requires 
careful  planning  by  the  recreation  workers  to  avoid  bruising  the 
interests  of  the  men  affected  and  disrupting  programmes  for  the 
others. 

The  facilities  themselves  offer  other  limitations.  A  locked  ward 
for  instance.  Even  the  bed  itself  offers  a  limited  playground. 
Many  men  have  for  long  periods  a  fixed  position  in  bed,  as  when 
they  are  in  traction. 

These  restrictions  are  in  part  overcome  by  ingenious  methods. 
Movies  are  shown  on  the  ceiling.  Huge  checker  boards  on  walls 
and  ceilings  are  operated  by  the  workers  at  the  direction  of  the 
patients.  The  public  address  system  is  a  valiant  aid.  Sometimes 
a  hospital-wide  bingo  game  pitting  one  ward  against  another 
creates  tremendous  interest  and  satisfies  the  urge  for  competition. 
Contests  in  poetry  and  song  are  planned  and  the  results  broad- 
cast. The  winning  poem  may  be  read,  or  the  song  sung,  over  the 
public  address  system.  This  gratifies  the  human  desire  for 
recognition  by  one's  fellows,  while  bringing  recreational  enjoy- 
ment to  the  group. 

Holidays  such  as  Christmas  offer  opportunities  for  competition 
in  decorating  the  wards. 

Men  who  have  lost  an  arm  have  been  known  to  develop  an 
abiding  interest  in  weaving  belts,  for  instance,  and  to  find  their 
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meed  of  enjoyment  by  holding  the  materials  between  their  legs 
and  substituting  the  teeth  for  the  absent  member. 

Within  a  ward,  the  desperately  ill  are  placed  each  in  an  indi- 
vidual room.  This  means  that  the  services  must  be  approached 
purely  from  the  individual  standpoint.  Even  the  recreation  room 
for  the  ambulatory  patients  offers  peculiar  problems.  Men  with 
legs  in  casts  must  have  room  to  straighten  out  and  places  for  their 
crutches.  The  blind  and  the  lame  must  be  protected  from  such 
hazards  as  dart  throwing  and  stepping  on  Chinese  Checker 
marbles,  inadvertently  dropped.  The  responsibility  of  a  recreation 
planner  is  great. 

In  an  Army  or  Navy  hospital,  the  patient  left  behind  by  his 
outfit  is  heartsick.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  feelings  of  a  man  who 
comes  down  with  pneumonia  just  as  his  unit  is  about  to  move 
along.  It  is  different  from  a  civilian  hospital  because  it  is  away 
from  home  and  friends  and  the  man  suffers  a  terrific  nostalgia. 
No  flowers;  no  relatives;  and  no  intimate  friends  there  to  visit 
him.  He  realizes  that  his  folks  may  not  even  know  as  yet  that  he 
is  hospitalized. 

An  illiterate  youngster  found  himself  in  a  hospital  bed  in  a 
ward  peopled  by  persons  all  of  whom  had  finished  a  high  school 
education  at  least.  A  few  possessed  college  degrees,  and  one  was 
a  Ph.D.  The  disconsolate  youngster  faced  an  almost  insoluble 
problem  of  group  adjustment.  He  had  been  a  brilliant  baseball 
player  and  an  above-average  performer  in  other  sports.  He  had 
possessed  a  pride  and  self-respect  born  of  these  accomplishments 
which,  until  his  accident,  would  have  made  him  at  home  in  almost 
any  company.  But  you  don't  play  stand-out  baseball  with  one 
leg. 

A  recreation  worker  skilled  in  methods  of  leadership  brought 
some  drawing  materials  into  the  ward  and  sat  down  in  view  of 
the  men,  to  do  a  bit  of  sketching.  She  answered  the  requests  of 
the  curious  patients  by  letting  them  look  at  her  simple  drawings. 
Without  inviting  any  particular  attention  to  her  manoeuvring, 
she  left  drawing  materials  within  easy  reach  of  several  of  the 
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beds  and  retired.  The  erstwhile  baseball  player  had  a  burning 
curiosity  to  try  to  draw,  but  his  self-consciousness  would  not 
allow  him  to  be  caught  at  it  by  his  ward-mates.  Patiently  he 
awaited  their  surrender  to  sleep,  took  up  the  paper  and  crayon 
and  commenced  to  draw.  So  concentrated  was  he  on  his  new- 
found interest  that  he  did  not  notice  his  fellows  awaken  until  one 
of  them  shouted,  "Look,  gang,  Fred  has  just  drawn  a  picture  of 
Jim  lying  asleep  over  there  and  it  looks  just  like  him.  Say  that's 
good.  Give  us  a  gander." 

Fred  sheepishly  handed  over  the  drawing.  The  man  with  the 
doctorate  said,  "Boy,  you  have  the  germ  of  a  real  talent  there. 
Did  you  ever  do  that  before?" 

"No,"  with  growing  pride. 

"Say,  kid,  how  about  showing  me  how  to  draw  something," 
from  another. 

Fred  had  been  rescued.  He  now  belonged. 

A  G.I.  in  another  hospital  lay  critically  ill.  Several  consultations 
had  failed  to  arrive  at  a  diagnosis.  He  was  losing  weight  with 
frightening  rapidity.  Blood  transfusions.  Forced  feeding.  He  was 
too  weak  to  show  interest  and  the  doctors  could  not  strike  the 
tiniest  spark.  Finally,  the  head  physician  asked  the  recreation 
leader  just  to  drop  in  and  say  "hello."  "Maybe  he  has  some  rec- 
reation interest  you  can  awaken.  Maybe  you  can  get  some  re- 
sponse from  him." 

At  the  time  the  men  in  the  ward  were  listening  to  the  Army- 
Navy  Football  Game.  The  recreation  leader  accompanied  the 
physician  to  the  private  room  and  said  spontaneously,  "Hello. 
Do  you  know  that  the  Army's  two  points  ahead  of  the  Navy  in 
the  third  quarter?"  The  doctor  detected  a  flicker  of  attention,  so 
faint  that  it  escaped  the  less  experienced  eye  of  the  recreation 
leader.  The  doctor  felt,  however,  that  there  was  enough  awaken- 
ing to  make  a  try  the  next  day.  The  recreation  worker  took  the 
sport  page  along  with  her  and,  for  no  more  than  three  minutes, 
read  an  account  of  the  game.  He  definitely  paid  attention.  That 
evening  he  ate  some  food  of  his  own  volition.  The  next  day  the 
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leader  took  about  five  or  six  minutes  to  read  him  two  or  three 
short  stories  from  the  daily  sports  page.  He  not  only  ate  that  day, 
but  he  slept. 

Definitely  encouraged,  the  next  day  she  took  him  a  baseball 
magazine.  On  Saturday,  one  week  after  her  first  visit,  he  said  he 
would  like  to  have  a  radio  brought  in  so  that  he  could  listen  in 
on  a  headline  football  game.  He  tired  in  the  third  quarter. 

She  visited  him  every  day  to  feed  his  sports  interests.  In  the 
third  week  she  discovered  another  patient  who  had  played  minor 
league  baseball  and  took  him  in  for  a  visit.  They  got  into  some 
interesting  discussions  about  the  relative  merits  of  Walter 
Johnson  and  Bob  Feller  and  the  most  effective  hitting  forms. 
They  visited  for  a  while  every  day  thereafter.  By  the  fourth  week 
the  patient  had  gained  twelve  pounds.  However,  he  was  getting 
too  dependent  on  his  baseball  friend. 

At  that  juncture  a  gray  lady  was  brought  into  the  picture  to 
play  some  checkers  with  him.  He  showed  great  interest  and  went 
from  checkers  to  table  games,  to  crafts,  at  which  point  he  could 
be  wheeled  into  the  wards.  He  soon  became  a  part  of  a  small 
group  with  common  interests  and,  a  week  later,  asked  to  be 
wheeled  to  the  recreation  hall  to  mingle  with  the  large  group. 
He  saw  a  movie  the  first  night. 

Six  weeks  after  the  recreation  worker's  original  visit  he  was  on 
his  feet,  trying  everything,  and  soon,  because  of  his  natural  quali- 
fications, was  regarded  by  the  men  as  a  leader. 

It  is  only  fitting,  then,  that  in  the  clinical  record  of  the  case  there 
is  a  statement  by  the  doctor  to  the  effect  that  through  the  aid  of 
recreation  activity  and  the  leadership  of  a  worker  his  patient 
awakened  an  interest  which  definitely  contributed  to  his  recovery. 

Lots  of  men  get  more  satisfaction  out  of  their  limited  culinary 
arts  than  they  are  likely  to  confess.  They  like  to  mess  around  a 
kitchen,  pursuing  their  own  desires,  making  fudge,  a  special  salad, 
or  "the  best  omelette  you  ever  tasted"— particularly  if  they  can 
arrange  to  get  an  important  telephone  call  before  the  dishwash- 
ing   commences.    Hospital    reports    quite    frequently    tell    of 
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interesting  kitchen  parties.  The  play-by-play  accounts  are 
strikingly  similar.  The  men  find  a  wholesome  release  and  are  not 
embarrassed  to  be  heard  saying,  "Boy,  this  is  fun."  "I  wish  my 
wife  could  see  me  now.  Say,  is  this  ready  to  pour  out  yet?"  Since 
they  are  all  taking  turns  in  making  something  or  other,  they  are 
very  generous  in  their  compliments.  They  feed  each  other's  ego 
and  feel  the  warmth  of  recognition,  the  reassurance  of  belonging. 

The  types  of  activities  which,  wisely  presented,  uncover 
powerful  latent  appetities  for  enjoyment,  crosscut  all  recreation. 
Landscape  painting,  discussions,  cards,  sports,  and  music,  in 
addition  to  being  popular  hospital  recreations  provide  also  their 
share  of  drama.  Men  are  so  enamoured  of  their  recreations  that 
more  than  occasionally,  when  everything  else  fails,  they  can  be 
drawn  back  into  this  world  by  well-timed  exposure  to  their 
interest. 

On  a  Southwest  Pacific  Island  one  day,  a  Captain,  a  medico  in 
charge  of  psychiatric  patients,  called  a  recreation  director  to  ask 
his  co-operation  in  trying  to  discover  a  recreational  interest  in  a 
certain  private. 

Consultations  between  the  doctor  and  the  recreationist  and  a 
study  of  the  case  history  resulted  in  a  plan,  first,  to  have  the 
director  and  the  man  get  acquainted.  They  spent  several  evenings 
sitting  in  the  moonlight  and  chatting  to  the  chant  of  the  waves. 
In  the  course  of  several  weeks  it  became  apparent  that  the  only 
consuming  interest  which  had  claimed  the  young  man  was 
politics.  He  had  been  a  member  of  his  county's  Young  Men's 
Political  Club.  That  posed  a  problem.  Where  can  a  buck  private 
find  an  outlet  for  such  an  interest  in  the  army?  Almost  contiguous 
to  the  military  camp  was  a  native  village— population  150.  It 
didn't  take  much  suggestion  for  the  soldiers  to  find  great 
possibilities  in  a  campaign  to  elect  an  Honorary  Mayor  for  the 
village.  The  army  newspaper  got  behind  the  idea.  Two  parties 
were  formed.  The  Lonesome  Hearts  party  unanimously  nom- 
inated the  psychiatric  case,  whose  condition  was  not  of  a  nature  to 
make  itself  known  publicly.  The  Coconut  party  appropriately 
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selected  a  colourful  Brooklynite.  An  exciting  six  weeks'  campaign 
ensued.  Rallies,  fish-fry  banquets,  and  speeches  galore  crowded 
the  hours.  The  natives  shared  the  fun  by  catching  the  fish.  It  was 
common  for  500  men  to  turn  out  for  the  occasions,  despite  the 
fact  that  fried  fish  by  that  time  had  lost  all  allure  for  the  men. 
In  fact,  they  attended  the  fish  fries  despite  the  menu. 

Publicity  committees  gave  their  imaginations  wide  play  in  bill- 
board posters  which  shouted  their  messages  from  trees,  tents, 
trucks,  and  even  native  houses.  Cartoonists  and  masters  of 
ceremony  were  eager  to  exercise  their  talent;  so  the  newspaper 
turned  over  a  page  to  each  candidate.  In  the  absence  of  a  radio 
station  all  administrative  switches  were  thrown  open  and  1,000 
telephone  sets  listened  in  to  a  programme  of  dance  band  music  and 
party  speeches  each  evening  during  the  week  before  election. 
The  erstwhile  hospital  patient  was  elected  by  a  narrow  margin. 
His  success  at  the  polls  was  attributed  to  his  final  speech,  in  which 
he  assured  the  men  that  if  placed  in  office,  the  island,  which  had 
not  been  graced  by  the  presence  of  an  American  woman  other 
than  the  First  Lady,  in  eighteen  months,  would  be  granted  a 
recreation  club  staffed  by  American  girls.  The  newly  elected 
pseudo-mayor  had  ridden  back  to  composure  on  his  major  interest 
and  was  discharged  from  the  hospital  and  returned  to  duty. 

The  debris  of  shock  can  cover  talents  and  appetites  to  great 
depth.  It  takes  a  lot  of  digging  sometimes  to  get  at  them.  A  neuro- 
psychopathic patient,  a  handsome  youngster  of  the  cherubic  type, 
was  generally  morose  and  silent.  Many  attempts  had  been  made 
to  expose  him  to  some  interest  which  might  strike  a  responsive 
chord,  but  nothing  had  registered.  One  of  the  men  in  his  ward 
played  the  piano.  A  recreation  leader  who  thought  she  detected 
him  paying  half  attention,  on  one  occasion,  asked  him  if  he  played. 
"Yes,  once  I  played  a  little."  Without  crowding  him,  she  was  able 
within  a  few  days  to  get  him  to  play  a  little  on  a  miniature  piano. 
But  he  wanted  a  larger  one.  He  was  just  beginning  to  wake  up. 
Permission  was  obtained  for  him  to  use  the  large  piano  in  the 
auditorium  occasionally,  and  he  not  only  enjoyed  himself  more 
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each  time,  but  revealed  an  exceptional  ability.  A  talent  show  was 
in  the  making  and  a  request  came  for  his  appearance  on  the 
programme.  The  recreation  worker  said,  "He  is  a  wow,  but  I  don't 
know  what  the  doctor  will  say."  The  doctor  said  "Yes." 

But  the  young  man  said,  "No."  He  played  classical  music  and 
was  afraid  of  the  lack  of  interest  and  the  gibes  of  the  "boogie 
woogie"  devotees.  However,  he  was  persuaded;  the  programme 
was  arranged  to  evolve  from  the  frivolous  to  the  artistic,  to  pro- 
vide a  setting  for  his,  the  final  act.  The  piano  was  not  on  the  stage, 
but  the  spotlight  was  played  on  him.  He  made  a  striking  appear- 
ance, cleancut,  handsome,  and  young.  He  opened  with  Chopin's 
"Nocturne."  His  magnificent  performance  was  greeted  almost  riot- 
ously. He  had  planned  to  play  but  one  number,  although  he  had 
rehearsed  many.  The  enthusiasm  over  his  virtuosity  did  not  abate. 
He  played  five  times  and  retired  because  of  tiredness  with  the 
audience— catch-as-catch-can  G.I.s,  shouting  for  more. 

During  the  performance  he  had  acquired  a  confident  air, 
accepting  the  plaudits  with  professional  grace  and  gestures. 
Afterward,  it  was  discovered  that  he  had  been  an  outstanding 
student  at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music.  He  was  in 
much  demand  from  the  doctors,  to  play  at  their  home  receptions. 
His  personal  charm  had  been  revived  with  his  health. 

In  another  hospital,  in  the  neuro-psychiatric  ward,  was  a  man 
who  sat  and  cried  all  day  long.  He  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
any  one.  A  recreation  worker,  experimenting  to  discover  an  in- 
terest, one  day  took  a  victrola  into  his  room  and  played  some 
music.  She  noticed  that  his  foot  tapped  out  time.  Seizing  on  that 
evidence  she  was  able,  before  long,  to  encourage  him  to  join  in 
group  singing.  But  his  interest  waned.  She  studied  him  carefully 
and  began  to  suspect  that  he  was  unable  to  read  the  words  on 
the  sheets.  She  sat  next  to  him  and  confirmed  her  guess.  He  was 
supersensitive. 

One  day  she  was  sorting  peas  used  in  the  bingo  game  and 
invited  him  to  pick  out  the  B's  for  her.  It  was  then  that  she 
discovered,  beyond  doubt,  that  he  did  not  recognize  the  alphabet, 
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which  excluded  him  from  working  crossword  puzzles  with  the 
men,  a  common  pastime. 

The  recreation  worker  finally  asked  him  to  help  her  work  cross- 
word puzzles.  She  would  fill  in  some  of  the  blanks  with  A,  B,  C's 
and  he  would  copy  them  in  others.  Through  this  process,  over  an 
extended  period,  she  was  able  to  teach  him  to  read  without  draw- 
ing his  deficiency  to  the  attention  of  any  of  his  comrades.  He 
could  keep  his  self-respect  while  enjoying  the  excitement  of 
learning.  The  great  self-disciplining  experience  aided  greatly  in 
his  recovery. 

Another  soldier  who  had  lost  an  arm  found  himself  in  a  hospital 
ward  of  inveterate  card  players.  He  couldn't  shuffle  and  deal;  he 
was  left  out,  and  became  morose.  He  had  been  a  farmer  and  had 
had  very  little  education.  His  interests  were  limited.  With  his 
arm  gone,  he  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  his  farming  was  over 
and  there  was  nothing  left. 

A  wise  recreation  leader  taught  him  chess  and  checkers.  He 
begot  great  confidence  from  his  revived  self-respect  for  he  could 
move  the  chess  and  checkers  about.  He  developed  into  an  above- 
average  player. 

The  morale  problem  in  a  rheumatic  fever  ward  was  becoming 
acute.  In  the  early  morning  the  patients  felt  well  and  lively.  They 
did  not  get  lethargic  again  until  the  middle  of  the  afternoon. 
They  sought  all  sorts  of  outlets  for  their  revived  spirits  in  the 
mornings.  The  problem  confronting  the  doctors  was  to  develop 
interests  in  them  which  would  be  continuing,  which  would  hold 
over  from  the  previous  day.  He  wanted  them  to  keep  reasonably 
quiet. 

There  was  a  children's  hospital  in  the  community.  The  recrea- 
tion worker  suggested  that  the  men  might  like  to  make  something 
which  would  please  those  hospitalized  children.  They  showed 
enough  interest  in  such  a  project  to  warrant  a  meeting— their  own 
meeting,  a  purely  democratic  discussion  without  any  superimposed 
plans.  Out  of  the  meeting  came  a  decision  to  make  a  miniature  vil- 
lage. Over  a  period  of  six  weeks  these  men  devoted  their  mornings, 
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with  great  enthusiasm  and  no  httle  ingenuity,  to  the  development 
of  their  model  out  of  salvaged  material— bits  of  cardboard  and 
wood  for  the  houses,  dyed  sponges  for  trees  and  wire  for  railway 
tracks.  They  cut  windows  and  painted  bricks.  Thirty  men,  with  a 
diversity  of  skills  and  hobbies,  rediscovered  themselves  in  the 
process  of  extending  some  happiness  and  promoting  their  own 
health. 

The  revival  of  recreational  interest,  and  the  place  of  recreation 
in  hospital  service,  do  not  usually  express  themselves  so  vividly 
and  dramatically  in  the  cases  of  the  convalescents  who  are  due 
to  return  to  the  lines  fit  to  fight,  but  the  story  is  much  the  same. 

A  commanding  officer  on  a  hospital  station  felt  that  many  of 
his  men  who  were  in  good  shape  were  hesitant  about  participat- 
ing again  in  active  sports.  He  conspired  to  place  some  baseball 
equipment  with  premeditated  carelessness  before  his  tent  of  an 
afternoon,  and  to  play  catch  with  a  special  services  officer.  Clus- 
ters of  men  soon  gathered,  and  before  long  they  were  asking  per- 
mission to  use  the  equipment.  It  was  no  time  before  they  were 
forming  teams  and  asking  for  an  intra-station  league.  Eventually 
the  best  players  in  their  own  league  were  competing  with  the 
teams  of  nearby  units. 

Recreation  is  not  a  loose  term.  It  does  not  change  its  basic 
philosophy.  Its  pattern  may  be  modified,  but  its  substance  is  the 
.  same  in  the  United  States  and  overseas,  in  club,  on  camp,  and  in 
hospital  and  in  war  as  in  peacetime. 

When  recreation  goes  to  war,  some  of  the  programme  factors 
stand  out  like  veins  on  the  hand.  The  tastes  of  the  men  will  vary 
according  to  the  branch  of  service  they  are  in,  whether  they  are  in 
active  combat,  far  from  the  lines,  or  on  furlough.  The  programme 
will  be  shaped  by  conditions  of  geography,  terrain  and  climate,  by 
the  availability  of  facilities,  the  flexibility,  resourcefulness  and 
aptitude  of  the  recreation  leaders,  and  fundamentally  by  the 
natural  tastes  of  the  men,  for  no  matter  what  is  offered,  it  is  not 
recreation  unless  the  men  choose  to  participate. 

The  sinews  of  recreation  service  and  the  arteries  of  recreation 
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philosophy  reveal  themselves  with  dramatic  clarity  in  services  for 
the  armed  forces.  The  right  of  choice,  the  desirability  of  the 
cafeteria  of  tempting  offerings,  the  magic  of  skilful  leadership, 
the  pull  of  skilful  exposure,  all  these  and  more  make  their  case 
every  day. 

Recreation  does  not  presume  to  suggest  how  much  off  time  any 
man,  anywhere,  should  have.  That  is  none  of  recreation's  business. 
Recreation  is  a  service  which  stands  by  to  do  its  job— to  be  ready 
when  the  Army  and  the  Navy  want  it. 

Men  do  have  time  off  in  war.  When  they  are  in  training,  their 
off  time  is  limited,  but  it  becomes,  therefore,  increasingly  neces- 
sary that  it  pay  rich  dividends.  When  men  are  in  the  battle  line, 
for  long  periods  recreation  is  out.  But  when  they  return,  they 
need  its  sustenance  more  than  ever. 

But  there  is  a  lot  of  waiting  in  war.  Recreation's  job  is  to  help 
turn  that  waiting  into  an  asset  instead  of  a  liability. 

A  submarine  ties  up  for  a  few  hours  at  a  lonely,  forgotten  island 
and  makes  of  it  a  sports  field  and  social  playground. 

"Jack,  I  can't  send  anything  without  your  written  request,"  an 
exasperated  G.I.  wife  wrote  to  her  husband  somewhere  in  the 
Pacific.  "You  only  mentioned  books.  What  else  do  you  want?" 

Back  from  the  Pacific  came  a  ten-page  air-mail  letter.  "Please 
send  books.  .  .  . ,"  wrote  the  G.I.  on  page  one.  The  other  nine 
pages  were  duplicates. 

A  blind  sailor  in  a  hospital  ward  has  abandoned  hope.  He  is 
given  a  little  kitten.  He  feels  the  fur  and  its  warm  breath.  He 
hears  it  purr  its  pleasure  in  his  company.  It  doesn't  evade  him;  it 
seeks  him  out.  He  pours  his  affection  into  it.  When  the  kitten 
seeks  his  lap,  it  fills  his  heart  with  self-respect  and  confidence.  It 
helps  him  learn  to  be  blind. 

A  youngster  gets  out  of  his  tank  during  a  lull  in  battle  and 
writes  a  few  verses. 

Neuropsychiatric  patients  plant  a  garden.  It  is  thriving  under 
their  care.  When  the  time  comes  for  one  of  them  to  leave,  he  says, 
"I  almost  hate  to  go  before  this  garden  gets  to  blooming." 
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A  sailor  clings  desperately  to  his  life  raft— and  to  his  salvaged 
guitar. 

American  prisoners  of  war  look  above  and  beyond  the  barbed 
wire,  and  forget  their  scant  food  as  they  find  moral  nourishment 
in  playing  music  on  instruments  sent  in  by  the  American  people, 
invent  sports  contests,  improvise  shows,  and  make  things  with 
their  hands. 

"This  stinking  war  has  done  one  good  thing  for  me,"  said  the 
hard-boiled  sergeant  on  the  Italian  front.  "I've  learned  to  get  a 
kick  outa  every  single  minute  I'm  alive  . .  .  and  it's  funny  the  way 
you  learn  how  good  everything  is.  Just  before  we  moved  up  last 
week  we  had  to  sweat  out  a  long  wait.  Know  what  I  did?  For  a 
solid  hour  I  laid  there  in  the  grass  and  looked  at  a  little  blue 
flower.  Don't  know  what  kind  it  was,  but  I  could  tell  you  all 
about  it.  It  was  the  prettiest  flower  I've  ever  seen,  and  I  guess  I 
enjoyed  that  hour  more  than  any  I  ever  spent  in  my  life." 

Small  wonder,  then,  that  the  American  makes  a  superb  individ- 
ual fighter.  His  political  heritage  guarantees  the  dignity  of  his 
individuality.  His  people  are  bent  on  doing  everything  possible 
to  keep  alive  in  him,  wherever  he  goes,  the  reality  and  vitality  of 
the  kind  of  life  he  is  fighting  to  preserve. 

Subconsciously,  because  it  is  part  of  his  very  being,  his  wealth 
of  inner  resources  born  of  the  American  way  of  life  drives  him 
to  any  sacrifice  to  perpetuate  its  blessings. 

A  soldier  in  the  United  States  military  forces  is  yet  a  man. 
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VIII.  Recreation  in  Specific  Fields 


IN  INDUSTRY 

RECREATION    IN    INDUSTRY    IS    NOT    DIFFERENT    IN 

meaning,  application  and  as  an  answer  to  common  human  hungers 
from  recreation  on  Main  Street,  Park  Avenue,  and  across-the- 
tracks.  It  deserves  special  consideration,  however,  because  when 
man  is  threatened  by  slavery  to  machines  and  a  mechanistic 
existence,  his  off-time  needs,  his  demand  for  balanced  living  and 
satisfaction  of  his  appetites  for  companionship,  self-expression 
and  self-respect,  recognition  by  his  fellows,  competition  and 
adventure  are  undeniably  acute.  Furthermore,  the  recognition  of 
the  reality  of  these  demands,  plus  the  dollars  and  cents  worth 
of  gratifying  them  by  those  in  management,  helps  make  the  case. 
Perhaps  it  is  unfair  to  imply  that  most  industrialists  have  seized 
on  adequate  recreation  opportunity  for  their  workers  through  a 
profit-inspired  motive.  Most  have  come  to  know  that  human 
beings  must  live  as  well  as  make  livings.  Most  have  realized  that 
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happy,  loyal,  adjusted  human  beings  just  can't  help  being  good 
workmen.  Efficiency  in  work  is  a  by-product,  if  you  please,  of 
gratifying  living. 

More  important  than  that,  recreation  for  the  workers  does  not 
belong  to  the  capitalists.  It's  their  own  possession.  It  isn't  a 
charity.  Any  flavour  of  paternalism  will  cause  the  workers  to  resist 
the  dosage.  It's  a  co-operative  thing,  an  opportunity  for  fulfilment 
in  living  which  democracy  includes  among  its  guarantees. 

It  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  recruitment  to  any  industry 
is  aided  by  the  assurance  of  an  opportunity  to  live,  not  only  de- 
cently, but  somewhat  independently  and  abundantly  in  one's 
own  off-hours.  The  worker  expects  to  develop  much  of  that 
opportunity  for  himself.  He  should  have  reasonable  expectancy 
of  substantial  aid  in  provision  of  opportunity  by  his  employers. 
He  is  also  part  of  a  community  where  his  citizenship  should  assure 
adequate  chance  to  invest  his  off-the-job  time  pleasantly  and 
profitably  as  he  chooses. 

He  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  ward.  But  since  the  industry 
and  the  families  directly  involved  virtually  comprise  a  total 
community,  or  the  industry  is  actually  a  community  within  a 
community,  the  worker  has  a  right  to  expect  a  co-operative  ar- 
rangement whereby  he  may  live  fully,  as  he  sees  fullness,  and 
be  exposed  to  opportunities  for  improved  living. 

Foolish,  indeed,  is  the  employer  who  does  not  recognize  that 
absenteeism  can  be  minimized,  loyalty  engendered,  production 
increased,  fabulously  in  some  instances,  by  proper  provision  of  a 
chance  for  the  employees  to  live  vitally,  richly,  fully,  in  their  own 
cherished  off-the-job  time. 

The  employee,  however,  is  not  disposed  to  accept  a  sop,  to 
receive  alms  from  the  more  happily  bestead  employer,  nor  to  be 
urged  into  better  performance,  as  part  of  the  mechanism,  by 
artificial  inoculation.  His  is  the  right,  so  he  has  been  taught  to 
believe,  to  own  a  life  which  on  this  earth  may  pay  dividends  of 
fulfilment  even  though  eight  hours  a  day  (or  twelve  or  sixteen 
in  wartime)  may  be  his  work  quota. 
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As  machines  continue  increasingly  to  mechanize  and  fraction- 
ahze  his  on-the-job  experience,  he  must  reach  out,  almost 
desperately  at  times,  to  balance  his  life.  It  is  not  merely  relaxation 
he  is  craving.  He  needs  an  opportunity  to  individualize  himself. 

Far-seeing  employers  have  been  smart  to  acknowledge  this 
need.  Far-seeing  employees  have  taken  giant  strides  toward 
satisfying  it.  The  happy  solution  is  mutual  recognition  and  co- 
operative provision  of  opportunity. 

When  war  came  on  us,  and  people  were  uprooted  and  trans- 
planted, some  who  had  given  only  superficial  thought  to  the 
situation  determined  that  entertainment— mediocre  boxing  and 
wrestling  matches,  burlesque  shows,  carnivals,  and  more  or  less 
authentic  sports  fiestas— was  the  answer.  They  shortly  found  that 
such  anesthetics  did  not  do  much  to  dull  the  pain,  were  short-lived 
palliatives  at  best,  and  certainly  contributed  nothing  toward  con- 
structive off-duty  living. 

Man  is  a  creative  animal.  He  likes  to  think,  and  fashion,  and  do. 

In  appropriate  recognition  of  this  truism,  public  and  private 
agencies,  commercial  enterprises,  and  the  people  themselves  have 
collaborated  to  provide  a  wide  menu  of  leisure-time  opportunities. 

Round-the-clock  employment  calls  for  round-the-clock  recrea- 
tion. 

Night-owl  bowling,  softball  at  all  hours,  always  open  crafts 
shops,  lunch-hour  movies,  "hair-dos"  when  you  want  them,  style 
shows  in  the  after-midnight  hours,  sports  leagues  with  games 
scheduled  at  1,  2  or  3  A.M.,  and  adult  education  in  meal  planning, 
dressmaking,  and  rationing  have  been  made  available.  Motion 
picture  show  houses  and  adequate  eating  establishments  and 
refreshment  parlors  are  kept  open  to  accommodate  the  odd-hour 
participants. 

But  most  recreational  opportunities  must  be  maintained  by  the 
workers  themselves,  or  through  co-operative  agreement  with 
management.  C.I.O.  and  A.  F.  of  L.  have  demonstrated  a  lively 
interest.  Says  Spare  Time  *— A  War  Asset  for  War  Workers: 

*  Spare  Time.  A  War  Asset  for  War  Workers. 
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The  CIO  in  one  of  the  country's  most  important  industrial 
cities  has  a  very  wide  range  of  activities  for  the  members 
of  its  locals— basketball,  baseball,  bowling,  golf,  and  Saturday 
night  dances  from  9:30  to  early  morning  for  workers  of 
various  shifts.  In  all  union  activities  the  women  members  and 
wives  of  union  members  are  active,  assisting  in  dances  and 
dinners  and  other  programmes.  Also,  as  with  most  unions,  the 
children  are  not  forgotten.  During  the  winter  there  are  in- 
door games  and  free  picture  shows  on  Saturdays,  and 
beginning  in  March,  outdoor  games,  hikes  and  picnics. 

In  one  southern  city  labor  has  been  brought  prominently 
into  the  war  recreation  programme.  A  member  of  the  A.  F.  of 
L.  Building  Trades  Union  was  appointed  to  represent  labor  on 
the  executive  committee  of  the  recreation  committee.  The 
musicians'  union  local  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  arranged  for  local 
top-ranking  bands  to  provide  music  for  dances.  Orchestras 
have  vied  with  one  another  for  repeat  appearances,  and 
well-known  individual  musicians  not  in  the  bands  have 
played  during  rest  periods  and  held  jam  sessions. 

The  time  and  skill  of  union  members  have  made  important 
contributions  to  many  a  recreation  programme.  In  one  boom 
town,  A.  F.  of  L.  members  volunteered  to  build  a  tent  com- 
munity center  for  the  largest  trailer  camp,  with  lumber 
donated  by  a  local  contractor.  This  community  centre,  along 
with  the  courthouse,  auditoriums,  schools,  and  grange  halls 
has  been  used  by  organized  labor  in  an  extensive  hospitality 
programme  for  industrial  workers  and  their  families. 

Programmes  are  financed  by  dues  (as  low  as  twenty-five  cents 
per  week  per  employee ) ,  by  profits  from  various  activities  ( stores, 
cafeterias,  entertainments),  by  receipts  from  parking  lots  and  by 
employee  payments  supplemented  by  company  funds. 

One  happy  type  of  collaboration  is  the  provision  of  facilities 
by  the  company  and  of  maintenance  and  operation  by  the 
employees. 

In  any  case  the  programme  belongs  to  the  workers.  The  follow- 
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ing  case  may  serve  as  an  example  of  desired  co-operation— finding 
out  what  workers  want:  * 

In  a  small  eastern  town  the  defence  recreation  committee 
issued  a  questionnaire  to  more  than  3,000  workers  in  the 
plant  to  find  out  what  activities  they  were  interested  in.  Ap- 
proximately 1,200  questionnaires  were  filled  out  and  re- 
turned. Besides  answering  on  the  27  activities  included  in 
the  questionnaire,  11  additional  ones  were  written. ...  The 
programme  has  been  worked  out  by  the  recreation  committee 
and  volunteers  from  the  plant.  Basketball  has  proved  the 
most  popular  of  the  athletic  sports,  with  8  teams  participat- 
ing. The  high-school  gymnasium  is  used  rent-free  for  practice 
and  games. ...  A  ski  tow  is  operated  by  an  association  made 
up  of  350  workers  in  the  plant ...  a  gun  club  has  a  member- 
ship of  200  ...  a  camera  club  has  50  members. . , .  There  is  a 
company  band  of  60.  In  winter  2  tennis  courts  in  the  village 
are  flooded  for  ice  skating. 

Swing-shift  workers  in  a  West  Coast  shipbuilding  plant 
requested  roller-skating  facilities.  As  a  result  their  recreation 
leaders  were  able  to  rent  the  city's  largest  rink  from  before  mid- 
night to  about  4  A.M.  once  each  week.  Within  two  weeks  more 
than  500  attended  regularly.  Another  big  shipbuilding  plant 
staged  a  musical  review,  written,  produced,  and  enacted  entirely 
by  employees  and  their  families.  The  show  played  to  large 
audiences. 

A  wide  variety  of  educational  courses  for  the  choice  of  both 
youth  and  adults  finds  a  place  on  the  leisure-time  programme  in 
many  places.  A  large  eastern  aircraft  company  has  developed  an 
excellent  chorus  with  large  membership.  Both  educational  and  rec- 
reational activities  are  carried  on  at  this  plant,  for  the  swing-shift 
workers  as  well  as  the  daylight  workers.  Classes  in  model  air- 
plane making  and  flying,  culminating  in  city-wide  contests, 
receive  recognition  along  with  numerous  other  hobby  groups. 

*  Spare  Time.  A  War  Asset  for  War  Workers. 
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A  group  of  concert  singers  in  one  Midwestern  aircraft  plant 
has  proved  so  popular  and  professional  that  there  is  great  call 
for  its  services  for  the  entertainment  of  public  audiences  outside 
the  plant.  At  least  one  well-known  city  symphony  orchestra 
provides  weekly  concerts  at  nominal  prices  especially  for  indus- 
trial workers. 

A  large  New  England  plant  maintains  a  commodious  clubhouse 
for  the  workers.  Management  accepts  a  deficit,  after  the  workers 
meet  a  fair  share  of  the  operations  cost  by  means  of  a  twenty-five- 
cents-a-month-membership  dues,  collected  by  the  various  clubs 
they  have  formed.  In  conjunction  with  the  clubhouse,  a  grove 
suitable  for  picnics  and  outings  is  freely  used  under  the  leader- 
ship of  employees  serving  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

None  of  this  is  meant  to  imply  that  industry  in  some  small 
measure  has  not  long  ago  recognized  that  its  employment 
problems  were  wrapped  up  in  the  opportunity  of  its  employees 
to  live  full  lives,  and  that  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  keep  workers 
happy  if  their  wives  and  children  haven't  opportunity  to  live 
not  only  comfortably  but  vitally.  In  these  war  days  mothers  at 
work  must  know  that  their  offspring  are  not  only  well  cared  for 
but  that  they  have  a  chance  to  develop  as  individuals,  and  to  feel 
life's  pulse.  Men  cannot  man  machines  adequately  unless  they 
feel  that  both  their  wives  and  children  have  a  chance  to  live  full 
lives— even  in  a  trailer  camp. 

The  pre-war  history  of  management  provision  for  recreation 
outlets  for  its  workers  is  sparse.  Usually  it  has  been  thought  that 
a  bridge  club  for  the  ladies  and  a  few  star-studded  teams  in 
baseball  and  basketball  would  suffice,  or  that  music  during  work- 
ing hours  was  the  ultimate  in  recreation. 

Any  mention  of  music  in  war  plants  as  an  antidote  to  fatigue 
and  boredom  and  an  aid  to  production  has  been  purposely 
omitted  until  the  significance  of  recreation  in  the  industrial 
situation  has  been  made  sufficiently  clear.  Likewise,  reference  to 
plant  sports  teams  and  leagues  has  been  avoided  until  this  junc- 
ture, for  fear  some  might  infer  that  the  major  concern  of  a 
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recreation  programme  is  a  few  intramural  leagues  and  some  high- 
powered  company  teams  in  baseball  and  basketball. 

Music  played  during  working  time  in  war  plants,  by  relieving 
the  tension  of  monotonous  work,  has  reduced  accidents  measura- 
bly and  increased  output  from  five  to  twelve  per  cent.  It  has  paid 
recreational  dividends  to  the  workers  and  cash  dividends  to 
management.  It  has  aided  the  war  eflFort  and  has  helped  the 
worker  find  some  enjoyment  in  his  work  routine.  But  the  efficiency 
motive  is  so  directly  concerned  that  the  case  is  not  100  per  cent 
convincing  for  recreation  for  its  own  sake. 

The  notion  that  hiring  a  headline  athlete  or  a  highly  pub- 
licized sports  coach  as  "recreation  director,"  with  the  sole  aim  of 
creating  a  ripple  of  intramural  interest  in  two  or  three  branches 
of  sport  and  fielding  teams,  may  warm  the  hearts  and  build  the 
loyalties  of  doting  workers  is  responsible  for  retardation  of  recrea- 
tion service  in  toto.  It  is  a  misinterpretation  of  the  needs  of  the 
workers  and  the  responsibilities  of  management.  The  sports  in- 
terest and  the  sports  teams  are  excellent— in  so  far  as  they  go.  They 
are  a  part  of  the  service  and  can  be  made  a  very  important  part. 
But  people  with  talents  and  hungers  of  their  own  are  not  to  be 
expected  to  thrive  on  a  starvation  diet  of  plaudits  for  their  heroes 
and  discussions  of  batting  averages  and  league  standings.  They, 
too,  are  entitled  to  their  opportunities  for  self-expression,  appre- 
ciation, contests  and  exhibits  in  the  areas  of  their  choice.  The 
athlete  who  accepts  the  misnomer  "recreation  director"  is  not  at 
fault.  He  may  be  making  an  excellent  contribution  within  his 
assignment  and  abilities.  The  same  thing  may  be  true  in  regard  to 
musical  organizations  and  dramatics.  Great  emphasis  on  the 
public  appearances  of  stellar  units,  in  any  field  of  expression,  is 
justifiable  in  a  recreation  service  when  all  the  people  are  being 
reached  in  one  way  or  another.  In  fact,  emphasis  on  showcase 
talent  and  outstanding  representation  is  inevitable  in  any  inclusive 
system. 

If  this  second  great  World  War  within  a  quarter  of  a  century 
has  taught  us  anything,  it  should  have  made  us  know  that  people 
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are  individuals,  that  they  have  varied  tastes  and  talents  and  that 
they  need  an  opportunity  to  express  themselves  in  the  living  of 
their  own  lives. 

The  community  is  first  of  all  responsible  for  providing  adequate 
opportunity  for  self-expression  and  enjoyment  of  off-time  living. 
But,  since  recreation  revolves  about  common  interests  and  so 
many  plants  are  communities  within  themselves,  it  behooves 
management  and  labour  to  provide  a  varied  outlet  for  self-expres- 
sion and  choice  in  time-oif-the-job  living  to  insure  full  living— 
and  full  profits. 

Recreation  in  industrial  communities  demands  a  realistic,  down- 
to-earth  approach.  A  large  percentage  of  workers  have  not  had 
an  opportunity  to  educate  the  tastes  which  it  may  be  hoped  one 
day  they  will  develop.  Their  basic  wants  and  desires  are  no 
different  from  those  of  any  other  group  and  it  is  dangerous  to 
generalize  because,  within  their  numbers,  are  those  of  the  finest 
discernment  and  most  refined  tastes.  Their  ranks  are  rich  in 
potential  leadership;  but,  on  the  average,  their  hunger  for  recogni- 
tion may  demand  more  material  awards— prizes,  banquets,  jackets, 
and  insignia.  The  workers'  demand  for  fair  play  is  insistent,  and 
only  his  participation  in  democratic  processes  of  planning  and 
conducting  his  community  life  can  give  him  the  assurance  he  needs. 
Security  is  a  constant  concern  of  workers.  Participation  in  their 
social  and  recreational  affairs  by  the  "bosses"  and  the  "big  shots" 
makes  them  feel  a  part  of  the  plant  and  the  community. 

While  their  programmes  include  clubs  and  camps,  gardening 
and  the  publication  of  their  own  papers,  noon-hour  motion  picture 
programmes  and  music  hours,  the  importance  of  girls'  softball 
teams,  the  barber  shop  quartet,  the  minstrel  shows  and  mechanical 
hobbies  groups  should  not  be  minimized.  Nor  should  it  ever  be 
assumed  that  the  recreation  programme's  opportunities  for  expres- 
sion will  close  down  the  gambling  joints  and  the  honky-tonks,  nor 
that  all  social  affairs,  the  dances  and  parties,  will  be  without  their 
problems  and  their  unavoidable  social  accidents.  Banquet  dinners 
and  similar  get-togethers  serve  the  dual  purpose  of  recreation  and 
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furtherance  of  community  interests.  War  bond  drives,  American 
Red  Cross  drives,  Community  Chest  drives,  labour-management 
programmes,  production  incentives  and  the  hke,  draw^  the  men 
together  around  the  festive  board  and  give  them  social  contact 
with  their  management  and  labour  leaders. 

By  and  large,  most  of  the  recreation  leadership  must  come  from 
the  workers  themselves.  The  full  use  of  such  leadership  demands 
a  skilled  full-time  director  of  considerable  stature.  It  is  not  a  job 
for  twenty-four-hundred-dollar-a-year  shepherds  nor  thirty-six- 
hundred-dollar  pretty  purveyors  of  pranks,  nor  for  ten  thousand- 
per-annum  recreation  racketeers.  It  calls  for  some  one  profession- 
ally sound  in  recreation  in  its  broadest  concept— some  one  with 
administrative  sense,  a  flare  for  detecting  people's  wants,  a 
profound  belief  in  the  truth  that  rich  veins  of  leadership  exist  in 
the  rank  and  file  of  participants  and  an  ability  to  mine  this  ore 
and  refine  the  metal— some  one  who  knows  how  to  uncover  com- 
munity resources,  develop  intrinsic  possibilities  and  mesh  the 
whole.  A  scheme  should  be  worked  out  whereby  the  director  is 
responsible  to  both  labour  and  management  for  serving  the  best 
recreational  interests  of  the  employees.  It  is  a  responsibility  on 
a  parity  with  the  other  important  jobs  in  making  industrial 
progress  the  wizardry  it  is  in  these  United  States. 

The  golf  links  lie  so  near  the  mill 
That  almost  every  day 
The  laboring  children  can  look  out 
And  see  the  men  at  play.* 

This  was  a  ringing  battle-cry  a  few  decades  ago.  An  awakened 
public  conscience  has  expressed  itself  in  Child  Labor  Laws  which 
have  robbed  the  jingle  of  a  present-day  application.  But,  now  that 
the  children  are  out  of  the  mills,  are  they  being  given  an  adequate 
opportunity  on  a  variety  of  "golf  courses"  of  their  own  choosing 
and  under  competent  direction?  Let  us,  through  the  combined 
efforts  of  management  and  labour  and  all  the  community  agencies 

*  Sarah  N.  Cleghorn,  The  Golf  Links. 
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and  resources,  provide  as  much  as  possible,  from  pinochle  to  polo, 
from  punting  to  Pagliacci,  for  the  men  and  women  and  children 
in  industry. 

One  of  the  great  lessons  of  the  war  has  been  the  close  tie-up 
between  decent  full  living  and  efficiency  in  production.  Some 
industrial  leaders  have  shown  tremendous  vision;  some  have  far 
outstripped  the  inspiration  of  the  profit  motive  in  their  social 
engineering;  some  may  earn  the  right  to  be  more  jealous  of  their 
postwar  reputations  as  social  planners  and  humanitarians  than 
of  their  reputations  as  magicians  of  production. 

IN  PUBLIC  HOUSING 

When  Nathan  Straus,  Administrator  of  the  U.  S.  Housing  Au- 
thority, stressed  the  point  that  a  public  housing  project  is  more 
than  a  house— it's  a  community— he  gave  the  key  to  the  logical,  le- 
gal and  ethical  responsibility  on  the  part  of  government  to  provide 
recreation  service  to  the  housing-unit  inhabitants.  To  establish  a 
community  without  recreation  facilities  is  like  leaving  pantries 
and  modern  sanitary  facilities  out  of  dwellings.  It  is  too  late  after 
the  developments  have  been  completed  to  include  adequate 
(which  is  at  present  a  euphemism  for  "minimum")  recreation 
rooms  and  children's  play  areas.  Sound  economy  alone  would 
seem  to  demand  their  inclusion  in  the  original  planning.  That 
facilities  for  health,  education  and  recreation  be  assured  is 
fundamental  in  community  planning. 

If  a  housing  project  embraces  only  one  or  two  hundred  family 
units  or  several  thousand  (as  some  do)  it  may  literally  be  a 
sizable  town,  or  a  major  subdivision  of  a  bordering  community, 
or  possibly  a  large  neighbourhood  of  a  big  city.  In  any  case,  the 
aim  is  to  integrate  the  housing  project  with  the  total  community. 
It  is  most  unfortunate  if  all  lines  of  conscious  separation  are  not 
erased.  In  the  early  development  of  the  public  housing  movement 
"integration"  was  just  a  pretty  word  to  mouth  in  public.  Now  it 
has  come,  quite  generally,  to  mean  what  it  says.  Public  housing 
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facilities  are  conceived,  in  housing  law,  as  public  properties 
available  to  the  community.  In  the  same  sense  community 
facilities  belong  to  all  the  citizens,  including  those  in  public  hous- 
ing units.  A  steadily  increasing  two-way  flow  of  services  and 
co-operation  in  recreation,  as  in  other  community  services,  is 
demonstrating  that  the  integration  theory  is  sound  and  its  practice 
attainable  and  desirable. 

It  is  naive  to  assume  that  there  is  no  other  school  of  thought. 
There  are  still  those  who  would  stop  short  of  providing  health 
and  recreation  spaces  in  public  housing,  who  would  lift  the 
dweller  from  the  horse-and-buggy  days  in  plumbing,  heating  and 
general  layout,  by  providing  comforts  he  probably  could  not 
otherwise  afford;  and  yet  leave  him  partially  starved  for  leisure- 
time  opportunity.  "He  is  not  used  to  it;  he  doesn't  need  it."  Those 
divergent  attitudes  are  irreconcilable.  They  do  not  consort  with 
logic.  Raising  the  standard  of  living  transcends  mere  improve- 
ment of  things  and  places  as  such.  It  means  improvement  in  terms 
of  people,  environments  in  which  people  live,  and  opportunities 
for  living. 

It  is  none  of  our  business  here  to  weigh  the  matter  of  public 
housing  as  a  sociological  and  economic  issue.  Public  housing  is 
with  us,  however,  and  must  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  people  and 
not  profits.  Surely,  it  is  no  more  paternalistic  to  provide  some 
spaces  for  the  dwellers  to  use  in  their  leisure  time  than  to  provide 
corridors  and  sidewalks,  shrubbery  and  drinking  fountains.  It  is 
possible  to  imprison  people  in  first-class  cavernous  dwellings. 

The  Federal  Public  Housing  Authority— National  Housing 
Agency  provides  standard  indoor  recreation  space,  certain  types 
of  equipment,  and  plans  and  suggestion  for  outdoor  development, 
if  and  when  the  tenants  care  to  use  them.  Leadership  is  not 
provided.  And  thereon  hangs  one  of  the  prettiest  tales  in  the 
interpretation  of  recreation  as  a  human  need,  its  aspects  as  a 
neighbourhood  or  communal  enterprise  and  its  undeniability. 

When  people  live  together  they  find  common  interests  and 
joint  needs.  They  form  committees  to  pool  resources  in  meeting 
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these  needs.  In  public  housing,  tenant  associations  were  inevi- 
table. They  grew  naturally— from  the  grass  roots— to  maintain 
their  houses  appropriately,  according  to  the  standard  of  living  in 
which  they  found  themselves.  The  economy  in  time  and  money  of 
maintenance  crews  became  apparent.  Property  beautification  made 
its  demands.  Community  gardens  were  desired  and  achieved.  The 
interrelation  of  various  community  services  provided  a  natural 
inlet  for  various  group  and  recreation  activities.  The  two-way 
flow  between  the  surrounding  community  and  the  housing  unit 
became  a  reality. 

When  tenant  committees  discovered  their  need  for  recreation 
leadership  they  met  the  demand  from  within  their  own  numbers. 
Inevitably,  recreation  acivity  grew  to  the  degree  that  it  not  only 
required  all  of  the  capable  volunteer  assistants  who  could 
possibly  be  mustered,  but  it  demanded  at  least  one  paid  qualified 
director,  and  in  many  instances  it  grew  to  need  more.  However, 
the  tenant  committees  did  not  rush  out  to  hire  recreation  leaders. 
In  conjunction  with  housing  management  they  consulted  the 
municipal  systems  and  private  agencies.  In  a  good  many  instances 
the  municipality  assigned  one  or  more  recreation  leaders.  In 
several  instances  the  Community  Chest  appropriated  a  substantial 
sum  for  recreation  leaders  and  programme  assistance.  For  instance, 
in  a  large  city  in  one  of  the  Corn  Belt  states  the  Community  Chest 
appropriated  $5,000  for  the  hiring  of  a  recreation  director  and 
an  assistant.  The  money  was  turned  over  with  no  strings  attached. 
The  Tenant  Council  had  demonstrated  its  ability  to  function 
efficiently  and  in  an  enlightened  manner.  In  another  case  the 
Tenant  Council  added  money  it  had  raised,  through  entertain- 
ment and  its  own  stores  operations,  to  contributions  from  the 
social  agencies  of  the  city  and  a  large  industrial  plant.  The  $15,000 
total  provided  an  excellent  recreation  programme  under  skilled 
guidance. 

The  Tenant  Council,  through  its  sports  committee,  in  one 
instance  raised  $8,000  on  dances,  social  and  sports  events  and 
invested  the  amount  in  playgrounds,  sports  fields  and  a  stage.  It 
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is  not  uncommon  for  the  tenant  councils  to  employ,  part  time, 
some  of  the  housing  project  dwellers  who  have  particular  apti- 
tudes and  leadership  abilities. 

The  arrangement  between  the  housing  development  and  the 
community  is  almost  always  reciprocal.  Tenant  councils  have 
established  picnic  grounds  and  other  outdoor  recreation  areas 
which,  in  addition  to  the  conventional  indoor  spaces,  are  made 
centres  of  community  activities. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  discover  any  more  reassuring  and  vital 
operation  of  democracy  at  work  than  among  the  tenant  councils 
and  the  citizenry  in  public  housing  units  who  have  accepted 
their  opportunity  for  fuller  living.  The  history  of  the  projects  is 
alive  with  ingenious  ways  of  raising  money  and  having  a  good 
time  at  it.  The  money  is  immediately  utilized  to  extend  com- 
munity services.  The  various  living  concerns  of  the  people  are  so 
closely  interwoven  that  a  beautification  contest  to  insure  a 
respectable  outside  appearance  of  dwellings  may  bring  about 
interior  decoration  clubs,  discussion  groups,  garden  clubs  and  im- 
proved children's  play  areas.  The  sports  committee  may  prove  to 
be  the  most  effective  group  in  waging  a  health  campaign.  Tenant 
associations  have  not  only  an  orchestra  dance  once  a  week  and 
juke  box  affairs  two  or  three  times  during  the  same  period;  but 
they  occasionally  operate  their  own  motion  picture  shows  under 
contract  with  operators,  and  often  hire  teachers  for  the  nursery 
schools. 

In  some  states  the  law  prescribes  that  negroes  shall  have  equal, 
but  not  the  same,  facilities  as  the  whites.  However,  in  some 
northern  housing  projects,  they  live  in  family  units  side  by  side 
and  share  in  community  enterprises. 

The  recreation  clubs,  both  youth  and  adult,  are  more  often  than 
not  motivating  forces  in  salvage  drives  and  civic  movements  of 
great  variety.  In  fact,  their  activity  in  this  regard  frequently 
thrives  on  a  competitive  element  and  justly  comes  under  the 
general  heading  of  recreation. 

A  typical  recreation  programme  in  a  project  of  about  1,000 
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residents,  including  375  children  and  with  most  of  the  parents 
defence  workers,  congregated  from  thirty  states,  includes  a 
community  playground  planned,  constructed,  directed  and 
financed  by  the  residents  themselves.  The  men  did  the  actual  work 
of  constructing  during  their  own  off  time.  Engineers,  electricians, 
carpenters,  cabinet  makers  and  skilled  mechanics  entered  into  a 
great  co-operative  building  programme.  They  elected  a  central 
committee  to  plan  the  enterprise.  Play  pens,  swings,  seesaws, 
sand  boxes  and  slides  for  the  smaller  children,  pony-cycles  and 
appropriate  equipment  for  the  older  children's  play  were  in- 
cluded. The  men  have  also  constructed  a  nine-hole  miniature 
golf  course  and  a  softball  diamond.  The  women  have  raised 
several  hundred  dollars  through  selling  cakes,  cookies  and  ice 
cream  of  their  own  making  in  festivals  which  they  have  planned. 
The  library  committee  has  gathered  an  imposing  assortment  of 
books  to  place  on  the  shelves  constructed  by  a  skilled  cabinet 
maker  from  their  midst.  The  project  has  more  than  200  gardens, 
each  10'  x  20'.  It  supports  a  band,  and  has  organized  boy  and  girl 
scout  troops. 

Sometimes,  the  recreation  programme  houses  a  "charm  school" 
or  personality  courses  as  the  entering  wedge.  Occasionally,  the 
programme  grows  out  of  property  improvement  enterprises. 
Again,  the  publication  of  a  project  newspaper  ( not  an  uncommon 
activity)  may  be  the  focal  point.  The  close  interrelationship 
between  recreation  and  the  other  community  services  insures  that 
in  one  way  or  another  all  the  necessary  human  protections  and 
satisfactions  receive  early  attention. 

What  has  been  said  here  regarding  public  housing  has  con- 
cerned itself  largely  with  war  community  housing,  but  is  equally 
applicable  to  slum-clearance  housing  and  all  types  of  public  resi- 
dential projects.  Some  slum-clearance  housing  project  tenant 
associations  have  annual  recreation  budgets,  raised  by  their  own 
devices,  of  $10,000  for  programme  purposes. 

More  than  2,000  community  buildings  for  recreational  and 
other  common  purposes  have  been  erected  during  the  war  in 
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war  impact  areas.  What  will  happen  to  most  of  these  when  peace 
arrives  is  highly  conjectural.  But  they  have  received  remarkable 
usage  as  a  war  weapon  in  sustaining  the  morale  of  uprooted  and 
transplanted  industrial  populations.  Credit  goes  to  the  enterprise 
of  the  tenant  associations  for  the  conversion  of  housing  managers 
who,  as  a  group  interested  in  housing  realty  and  not  primarily 
in  the  social  aspects  of  housing,  were  generally  impatient  with 
any  idea  of  community  services  in  the  beginning  and  now  in  large 
majority  are  ardent  advocates  of  recreation  and  other  community 
services  as  part  of  the  housing  problem. 

When  the  war  industry  populations  residing  in  these  housing 
projects  and  trailer  camps  go  back  to  their  communities,  their 
experiences  in  community  planning  and  living,  and  their  discovery 
of  the  need  for  their  satisfactions  in  recreation  will  have  a  definite 
impact  on  their  neighbourhoods  and  cities. 

It  was  a  significant  day  when  the  reorganization  of  the  Federal 
Housing  Authority  brought  forth  the  announcement  that  no  more 
housing  projects  would  be  put  up  without  the  inclusion  of  recrea- 
tion and  other  community  services. 

Private  builders  have  studied  the  development  closely.  They 
have  become  enthusiastic  about  the  interrelationship  of  com- 
munity services  and  physical  housing.  Large,  private  housing 
developments,  in  significant  numbers,  are  now  including  recrea- 
tion, indoor  areas,  children's  playgrounds,  and  in  many  cases  out- 
door facilities,  for  adults.  Some  are  employing  recreation  leaders. 

Even  twenty-five  to  fifty-unit  apartment  houses  are  providing 
recreation  rooms  and  playgrounds. 

The  war  has  brought  about  the  conversion  of  housing  managers, 
the  enthusiastic  endorsement  of  industrialists,  the  correlation  of 
agencies  and  services,  and  has  provided  the  tenant  populations 
with  a  rich  experience  in  democratic  living. 
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IN  INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED 

Recreation  has  a  role  to  play  in  all  remedial  and  corrective 
institutions.  Homes  for  the  deaf,  the  blind  and  the  physically 
handicapped,  hospitals  for  the  physically  and  the  mentally  ill, 
reformatories  and  prisons,  all  house  human  beings.  Recreation  is 
a  part  of  the  living  process.  It  would  be  almost  as  justifiable  to 
rob  people  of  sustaining  food  as  to  deny  them  the  nutriment  of 
some  time-of-their-own  living  opportunities. 

Such  a  broad  statement  would  perhaps  fail  to  receive  unani- 
mous endorsement,  particularly  from  wardens  of  penitentiaries. 
But  the  preponderant  majority  would  more  than  compensate,  by 
the  intensity  of  their  agreement  and  the  nature  of  their  briefs, 
for  the  scattered  dissenters.  However,  some  of  the  endorsement 
from  all  quarters  would  need  close  scrutiny.  For  recreation  in 
remedial  and  corrective  institutions  does  not  always  mean  spare- 
time  opportunity  for  choice  of  group  and  individual  activities. 

Let  us  confine  attention  for  a  moment  to  the  homes  and  hos- 
pitals for  the  physically  and  mentally  handicapped.  Despite  the 
rapid  growth  of  recreation's  role  during  the  last  decade,  and  the 
considerably  enlightened  adaptation  of  leisure-time  opportunities 
in  such  institutions,  the  possibilities  have  barely  been  surveyed. 
Recreation  is  still  too  frequently  approached  from  the  activities 
standpoint,  served  en  masse,  regimented  and  conducted  as  an 
extension  of  formal  education  and  therapy.  The  same  staff,  tired 
out  from  its  heavy  "regular  routine"  and  understandably  lacking 
in  the  necessary  vitality  of  presentation  and  freshness  of  approach, 
supervises  the  recreation. 

It  is  heartening  to  note,  among  the  formulated  resolutions  for 
future  activities  of  the  Committee  on  the  Physically  and  Mentally 
Handicapped  of  the  White  House  Conference  on  Child  Health 
and  Protection,  Clause  5,  which  says  that,  "the  handicapped  child 
has  a  right  to  a  life  on  which  his  handicap  casts  no  shadow,  but 
which  is  filled  day  by  day  with  those  things  which  make  it  worth 
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while,  with  comradeship,  love,  work,  play,  laughter,  and  tears— 
a  life  in  which  these  things  bring  continually  increasing  growth, 
richness,  release  of  energies,  joy  in  achievement." 

In  his  book  SpoHs  for  the  Handicapped, "^  George  T.  Stafford 
demonstrates  his  appreciation  of  the  place  of  recreation  by  quot- 
ing Thomas  and  Lang,  as  follows: 

Modern  developments  have  brought  a  third  stage  in  which 
leisure  is  coming  to  be  recognized  as  having  great  potential 
values  for  its  own  sake,  not  only  for  character  and  personality 
but  for  general  culture  and  abundant  living . .  .  consequently, 
there  exists  a  heavy  responsibility  for  educators  to  guide 
wisely  the  activities  which  are  to  prepare  for  a  richer  and 
finer  use  of  increased  leisure. 

Dr.  Stafford  applies  the  same  thinking  to  recreational  sports 
when  he  says, 

The  school  programme  of  adapted  sports  provides  outlets 
for  the  healthful  expression  of  basic  drives,  urges,  desires  and 
emotions.  As  sports  call  for  natural  responses  that  are  easily 
evoked,  the  nervous  energy  expended  is  of  a  type  which  uses 
previously  learned  nervous-system  patterns.  This  fact  is  im- 
portant because  of  the  necessity  for  reducing  the  tension 
and  nervous  strain  which  characterize  our  present  manner 
of  living.  The  adapted  sports  programme  takes  the  individual 
as  he  is  and  teaches  him  those  recreative  skills  which  tend 
to  make  him  better  able  to  adjust  to  the  life  of  which  he  is, 
and  will  be,  an  integral  part.** 

Persons  who  have  had  one  of  the  senses  seriously  impaired  must 
compensate  by  drinking  in  life's  satisfactions  through  increased 
sensitivity  and  finer  education  of  the  other  faculties.  Orthopedics, 
deprived  of  full  latitude  in  locomotion,  likewise  find  their  outlets 
restricted.   They  must  be   treated   as   individuals  and   allowed 

*  Sports  for  the  Handicapped.  New  York:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1939. 
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normal  group  advantages.  They  must  have  their  own  time  for 
personal  development.  It  is  not  enough— nor  fair— to  continue  into 
their  leisure  a  dosage  of  the  activities  in  handicraft,  music  and 
sports  of  greatest  therapeutic  value,  just  because  they  are  often 
thought  of  as  recreational.  The  individuals  may  choose  hand 
soccer  or  basket  weaving  in  their  own  time  because  they  want 
more  of  it.  Then,  it  is  recreation.  But  those  who  want  very  different 
things,  which  may  not  be  therapeutic  specifics  but  helpful  for 
general  well-being  because  personally  gratifying  and  medically 
approved,  should  be  guaranteed  the  opportunities  within  reason- 
able limits. 

Regimented,  stereotyped  programmes  masquerading  as  rec- 
reation haunt  a  good  many  institutions  conceived  to  help  persons 
with  peculiarly  difficult  problems  of  self-rediscovery  and  read- 
justment to  social  groups. 

The  institutional  problems  have  no  ready  solution.  Lack  of 
leadership  sufiicient  in  numbers,  competency  and  versatility,  and 
shortage  of  facilities  are  severe  handicaps.  But  they  will  not  be 
overcome,  nor  would  it  change  the  situation  if  they  were,  unless 
and  until  the  supporting  public  and  the  administrative  officials 
grasp  the  meaning  and  necessity  of  recreation  as  a  distinctive, 
distinguishable,  personalizing  and  socializing  force. 

One  of  the  nagging  deterrents  to  a  proper  leisure-time  nourish- 
ment in  remedial  institutions  is  the  too  prevalent  appeal  to  "good 
spirit."  If  the  individual  surrenders  to  what  the  leader  would  im- 
pose on  the  group  in  their  own  choosing  time,  he  or  she  shows 
"good  spirit."  If  notj  he  fails  in  good  spirit.  This  is  simply  a  none 
too  subtle  form  of  regimentation,  of  emotional  browbeating. 
Honest  appetites  are  denied,  talents  are  stifled  and  personal 
individuality  is  bruised  in  the  process. 

Another  brake  on  recreational  development  is  applied  by  the 
insistence  on  the  inmate  doing  in  his  own  time  everything  con- 
tributing positively  and  obviously  to  the  cure  of  his  condition. 
If  his  great  toe  is  not  perceptibly  corrected,  or  his  honesty 
observably  improved,  the  chosen  activity  is  tabooed.  Is  it  not 
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enough  to  have  assurance  that  in  one's  own  time  the  great  toe 
is  not  being  harmed  and  honesty  is  not  being  impaired— and  that 
real  gains  in  general  well-being  doubtless  are  accruing? 

But  there  is  always  a  brighter  side.  A  small  number  of  valiant 
institutions  scattered  about  the  country  have  sensed  the  respon- 
sibility and  grasped  the  vision  to  the  degree  that  they  are  setting 
the  pace  for  their  fellows  in  enlightened  use  of  recreation. 

Prior  to  the  war,  recognition  of  the  importance  of  recreation, 
as  such,  for  the  inmates  of  hospitals  for  the  mentally  ill  was 
increasing  rapidly.  Handcrafts,  music  (orchestras,  choruses  and 
group  singing),  dramatics,  motion  picture  shows  and  sports,  as 
chosen  by  the  individuals  in  their  own  time  and  approved  as  not 
being  dangerous  nor  deleterious  by  the  medical  authorities,  had 
found  their  way  into  many  programmes.  The  amazing  lessons 
learned  during  the  war,  regarding  the  significance  of  recreation 
to  the  hospitalized  individual  of  whatever  kind  and  degree  of 
incapacity,  will  provide  a  tremendous  impetus  to  further  explora- 
tion of  recreation  among  recognized  hospital  services. 

It  may  shed  some  light  in  understanding  the  question  to  suggest 
that,  in  general  civilian  hospitals,  recreation  receives  a  great  deal 
more  attention  than  the  casual  observer  might  think.  Recreation 
enters  hospitals  by  way  of  the  visits  of  relatives  and  friends,  the 
flowers  they  send,  the  playing  cards  and  books  and  fruits  they 
bring.  It  is  entering  a  number  of  hospitals  more  formally  and 
deliberately  these  days.  Notable  examples  exist  of  visitations  to 
children's  wards  by  gifted  leaders  who  tell  stories,  show  and 
interpret  motion  pictures  and  aid  in  handcraft  programmes.  The 
youngsters  anticipate  the  arrival  of  the  leader  with  great  delight. 
Some  hospitals  are  providing  corresponding  opportunities  for 
adults. 

Wherever  people  with  any  degree  of  normalcy  go,  there  also, 
by  the  laws  of  natm'c,  will  go  certain  appetites  and  aptitudes  and 
a  quota,  no  matter  how  small,  of  personally  owned  time.  There 
also,  therefore,  must  go  recreation. 
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IN  INSTITUTIONS-CORRECTIONAL 

Life  in  penal  and  correctional  institutions  in  former  years 
was,  by  necessity,  limited  to  eating,  sleeping,  and  in  some  in- 
stances, working.  To-day,  however,  the  institution  seeks  to 
approach  a  community  setting  through  a  complete  pro- 
gramme of  activities  chosen  to  satisfy  the  inmate  body's 
group  and  individual  needs.  The  reason  for  this  approach  is 
to  prepare  the  inmate,  upon  release,  for  life's  normal  ac- 
tivities. 

Recreation  activities  have  always  been  vitally  necessary  in 
institutions  but  they  have  not  received  suJBBcient  attention 
from  the  programme  administrators  commensurate  with  their 
rehabilitative  values.  At  the  present  time  recreation  is  assum- 
ing its  rightful  position  in  the  treatment  process  because 
of  the  current  trend  for  organized  leisure-time  activities  and 
the  recognition  of  its  values  as  demonstrated  in  prevention 
work  with  delinquents.* 

These  are  the  words  of  Norman  M.  Stone,  student  of  penology 
and  director  of  recreation  at  Rikers  Island  Penitentiary. 

Based  on  ninety-four  replies,  from  correctional  institutions  in 
forty-one  states,  to  a  somewhat  searching  questionnaire  regarding 
recreation,  health  and  physical  education  programmes,  objective 
evaluations  of  types  of  activity,  facilities,  the  percentage  of  pro- 
gramme participation  and  personnel  show  only  five  institutions 
rating  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  eighty-nine  below  that  and  the 
average  rating  twenty-three  per  cent. 

Reformatories,  with  a  thirty-four  per  cent  average,  led.  Juvenile 
schools,  state  prisons,  county  institutions  and  federal  institutions 
followed,  in  that  order.  Not  a  very  reassuring  picture. 

A  closer  anaylsis,  however,  gives  basis  for  belief  that  an  evolu- 
tion is  under  way.  Mr.  Stone's  study  shows  that,  in  from  two  to 
a  large  minority  of  the  prisons,  such  recreational  opportunities 

'*  Prison  Recreation  Today. 
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as  music,  motion  pictures,  dramatics,  clubs,  visiting  speakers, 
picnics,  directed  handcraft  groups  and  supervised  hobby  work- 
shops are  offered.  Radio  receiving  sets  for  the  inmates'  use,  are 
provided  in  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  the  institutions.  More  than 
thirty-five  per  cent  have  music  of  one  kind  or  another.  Prison 
bands  are  popular.  Concert  groups,  instrument  and  vocal  classes, 
choir  and  group  singing  find  their  way  into  some  programmes. 
Libraries,  some  of  them  particularly  happily  conceived,  exist  in 
the  majority  of  institutions.  Dramatics  for  the  participation  of 
inmates  are  sometimes  offered.  In  a  small,  but  substantial,  percent- 
age of  the  institutions  the  inmates  write  and  publish  their 
magazine  or  newspaper. 

As  would  be  expected,  the  sports  programme  is  the  most  widely 
accepted.  Fifty-four  types  of  active,  semi-active,  passive,  team, 
group  and  individual  sports  and  games  appear  in  toto.  Several  of 
them,  such  as  bowling,  tobogganning  and  jumping  events,  each 
appear  in  but  one  institution.  However,  baseball  is  among  the 
offerings  of  66  prisons,  volleyball,  60,  basketball  and  softball,  47 
each;  and  football,  handball,  horseshoe  pitching,  boxing  and 
checkers  are  on  the  majority  of  the  lists. 

It  is  an  interesting  development  that  inmate  advisory  com- 
mittees are  established  in  twelve  institutions,  to  confer  with  the 
institution  administrators  for  facilitation  of  routine  regulations 
and  programme  participation. 

The  facilities  are  as  varied  as  the  programmes.  At  least  some 
kind  of  play  or  athletic  field  is  available  in  75  of  the  94  institutions 
reporting,  whereas  36  claim  auditoriums  and  18  have  gymna- 
siums, 2  have  stadia,  and  9  outdoor  and  indoor  swimming  pools 
were  reported.  Eighteen  institutions  included  their  yards,  cell- 
block  floors  and  halls  as  leisure-time  activities  facilities.  Only  six 
of  the  94  institutions  indicated  a  participation  of  85  per  cent  or 
above. 

Striking  among  Mr.  Stone's  conclusions  are  the  observations 
that  when  advisory  committees  of  the  inmates  are  partly  respon- 
sible for  organization  and  direction,  the  recreation  programmes  are 
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obviously  improved;  that  the  more  and  better  the  facihties,  the 
better  the  opportunity  for  a  balanced  leisure-time  programme 
which  reaches  most  of  the  men;  and  that  qualified  leadership  is 
highly  desirable,  if  not  essential. 

The  crying  needs  as  far  as  prison  recreation  is  concerned  are  a 
definition  of  philosophy  for  recreation  in  prisons,  and  an  agree- 
ment on  the  aims.  These  rest  on  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
purposes  of  penal  institutions.  Is  their  purpose  to  punish  or  to 
reform  criminals— or  both?  Even  in  case  of  punishment,  is  recrea- 
tion a  necessity  for  human  existence?  Can  the  prisoners  be 
divided  into  professionals  and  nonprofessionals,  and  these  groups 
subdivided,  to  allow  application  of  policies  in  regard  to  recreation 
as  in  other  activities  and  practices? 

Even  when  it  is  agreed  that  the  institution  to  which  an  ofi^ender 
is  committed  is  charged  with  his  readjustment  to  social  living 
to  the  highest  possible  degree,  there  is  a  variable  interpretation 
among  administrators  as  to  the  method  of  aiding  the  readjust- 
ment. Some  would  approach  it  strictly  from  the  view  of  educa- 
tion; others  take  the  vocational  approach;  still  others  feel  that 
provision  of  a  maximum  supervision  of  time  in  custody,  and  the 
requirement  of  the  oflFender  to  "do  time,"  is  the  only  effective 
readjustment  measure.  Perhaps  the  solution  lies  in  a  careful 
blending  of  methods,  plus  the  provision  of  recreational  oppor- 
tunities according  to  the  degree  of  illness  and  the  nature  of  the 
inmates. 

Long  strides  have  been  taken  in  the  last  few  decades,  since 
the  time  when  partially  regimented  minutes  for  stretching  in  the 
yard,  without  any  constructive  programme,  constituted  the  only 
provision  for  relaxation  out  of  the  cell.  Sing  Sing's  recreational 
birdhouse,  provision  of  hobby  opportunities,  and  the  chance  for 
men  in  some  prisons  to  tend  flowers,  or  care  for  pets,  indicate 
that  prison  recreation  in  its  most  advanced  interpretation  has 
graduated  from  an  unsupervised  milling  about,  or  a  few  sports 
opportunities,  limited  to  a  few  participants.  In  their  book  New 
Horizons  in  Criminology,  Barnes  and  Teeters  say: 
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A  well-rounded  programme  in  any  prison,  following  in  the 
best  traditions  of  the  new  penology,  must  include  a  carefully 
thought-out  recreational  programme  with  a  full-time  trained 
worker  employed.  Recreation  is  thought  of  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  treatment  progi'amme  and  looms  large  in  the 
daily  life  of  the  inmate.* 

Endorsement  of  their  stand  may  be  found  in  the  specific 
declarations  of  progressive  administrators  of  prisons,  some  of 
whom  are  quoted  as  follows: 

California:  "My  purpose  has  been  not  to  entertain  the  inmates 
but  to  make  it  possible  for  them  to  entertain  themselves  during 
the  hours  away  from  regular  work  and  to  keep  both  mind  and 
body  active." 

Connecticut:  "Recreation  attempts  the  delicate  task  of  co- 
ordinating and  developing  a  complete  individual— a  social  being." 

Washington,  using  Sheldon  Glueck's  statement  as  criterion, 
"the  greater  the  number  of  legitimate  outlets  for  mental,  emo- 
tional, and  aesthetic  energy  that  can  be  acquired  by  a  prisoner 
the  more  likely  is  he  to  expend  his  efforts,  when  free,  in  socially 
acceptable  channels." 

Wisconsin:  "A  result  in  the  field  of  recreation  is  the  creation 
and  development  of  new,  better,  and  more  desirable  attitudes 
on  the  part  of  the  men  toward  fellow  inmates,  toward  officials  of 
the  institution,  and  toward  society  at  large."  *  * 

Reformatories,  by  very  definition,  have  less  excuse  than  prisons 
for  ignoring  the  potency  of  recreation  in  its  true  philosophical 
sense  as  a  rehabilitating  agent,  as  a  builder  of  self-respect,  a 
protective  against  mental  illness  and  nervous  breakdowns,  and 
as  a  kind  of  moral  nutriment  essential  to  man's  existence  as  a  man. 

While  there  is  still  considerable  reluctance  on  the  part  of  many 
reformatories  to  surrender  their  beliefs  in  yesterday's  methods 

*  Harry  Elmer  Barnes  and  Negley  K.  Teeters,  New  Horizons  in  Criminol- 
ogy. New  York:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1943. 

**  Norman  M.  Stone,  "Prison  Recreation  Today."  Recreation  Magazine, 
October,  1941. 
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and  a  misapprehension  as  to  the  advisabihty  of  recreation 
programmes  on  a  broad  scale  with  full  recognition  of  individual 
appetites  and  talents,  it  may  be  said  boldly  that  prison  officers 
under  modern  methods  are  required  to  be  more  than  keepers. 
The  men  who  have  constant  contact  with  the  inmates  must  be 
trained  leaders  and  supervisors,  capable  of  exercising  a  positive 
influence  through  personality  impact.  Correctional  institutions 
have  discovered  that  their  degree  of  success  is  directly  dependent 
upon  the  calibre  and  capabilities  of  the  men  and  women  who 
make  up  their  official  staff.  Recreation  as  a  positive  stimulant  of 
self -discipline  has  been  recognized.  It  is  also  generally  accepted 
that  punishment  does  not  seem  to  do  delinquents  much  good. 

Correctional  institutions  are  no  longer  conceived  to  be  merely 
"places  for  punishment  of  malefactors  or  for  the  safekeeping  of 
dangerous  persons."  More  than  the  removal  of  offenders  from  evil 
environment  and  influences  is  required. 

A  study  of  recreation  in  federal  and  state  reformatories  by 
Sydney  H.  Souter  indicates  that  the  recreation  idea  is  catching 
on,  but  that  there  is  still  great  need  for  establishing  variety  in 
programmes  and  for  encouraging  participation  more  widely, 
rather  than  placing  a  major  emphasis  on  sports  teams  and  or- 
ganized groups  in  music  and  dramatics  for  entertainment  pur- 
poses. The  facilities  and  leadership  problems  parallel  those  of 
prisons  on  a  somewhat  advanced  plane.  Mr,  Souter  says: 

In  Reformatory  B,  for  instance,  the  Superintendent  ap- 
proached the  Legislature  without  hesitancy  and  obtains  with- 
out much  effort  an  appropriation  of  $2,000  to  buy  a  herd-sire 
on  the  assumption  that  a  certified  bull  will  increase  the  milk 
production  of  the  dairy  herd.  The  Superintendent  will  ask  for 
thousands  of  dollars  to  install  hard,  tool-proofed  steel  bars  on 
his  windows  in  order  to  prevent  the  escape  of  a  certain  few 
offenders;  he  does  not  blush  in  his  request  that  tear  gas,  ma- 
chine guns,  and  other  protective  equipment  that  maims  and 
kills  be  purchased,  but  when  it  comes  to  asking  for  a  few 
hundred  dollars  to  buy  those  things  that  might  offer  sufficient 
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relaxation  to  a  man  living  under  abnormal  conditions,  he 
hesitates.  An  institution,  at  best,  is  a  place  where  normal 
living  is  difficult.  The  repressive  features  of  bar  and  wall 
drive  many  minds  to  the  breaking  point.  The  routines  in- 
flicted upon  the  average  incarcerated  person  become  mad- 
dening in  many  instances.  Mental  disease  is  not  an  unusual 
result  of  long  years  of  confinement.  The  expenditure  of 
money  to  furnish  men  with  the  equipment  that  might  save 
them  from  deterioration  needs  little  defence. 

Except  in  about  a  half  dozen  institutions,  the  mention  of 
a  swimming  pool  brought  unrestrained  mirth  to  those  ques- 
tioned. An  appreciation  of  this  attitude  is  best  understood  by 
a  close  analysis  of  not  only  the  recreational  programme,  but 
of  the  total  institutional  procedure.  In  those  cases  in  which 
officials  laughed  at  the  idea  of  permitting  prisoners  to  swim, 
it  was  found,  without  exception,  that  they  had  restrictions  on 
inmate  bathing.  Personal  hygiene  and  body  cleanliness  were 
secondary,  in  their  minds,  to  conserving  the  water  of  the  in- 
stitution. 

Irrigation  reservoirs  built  on  some  properties  to  supply 
water  for  garden  purposes  would  make  ideal  swimming  holes 
for  inmates,  but  the  idea  of  using  them  for  dual  purposes 
never  seems  to  occur  to  those  responsible  for  their  use. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  public's  attitude  in  not  being  will- 
ing to  provide  any  recreational  facilities  for  confined  men 
that  are  not  also  provided  for  children  in  the  public  schools. 
The  public  often  loses  sight  of  the  fact  that  many  men  have 
been  sent  to  prison  as  a  direct  result  of  the  community's 
failure  to  provide  decent  recreational  facilities.  It  seems  to 
this  observer  that  the  deficiencies  in  perspective  of  free 
society  should  not  limit  the  programmes  of  an  institution. 
When  preventive  measures  have  been  ignored,  there  seems 
to  be  no  reason  that  treatment  also  must  be  forgotten.* 

Most  authorities  on  correctional  institutions,  it  would  seem, 
agree  on  the  necessity  for  a  clear-cut  definition  of  purposes  which 

*  Sydney  H.  Souter,  Jr.,  "Recreation  in  Federal  and  State  Reformatories." 
Proceedings  of  the  67th  Annual  Congress  of  the  American  Prison  Association. 
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the  institutions  are  intended  to  serve,  and  enlightened  agreement 
regarding  methods  of  achieving  the  ends.  All  seem  to  agree  that 
recreation,  in  the  sense  of  participation  in  constructive  activities 
by  choice  in  one's  earned  leisure,  has  an  important  role  to  play  in 
penology. 

Lewis  E.  Lawes,  whose  name  while  warden  of  Sing  Sing  be- 
came practically  legendary,  states : 

A  well-known  educator  promised  a  decade  ago  that  with 
the  opening  of  every  school  he  would  close  a  jail.  His  promise 
has  not  been  fulfilled.  He  did  not  appreciate  the  importance 
of  regulated  and  well-supervised  leisure.  He  did  not  appre- 
ciate the  fallacy  of  an  education  that  taught  the  child  to  read 
but  neglected  the  opportunity  to  teach  him  to  work  or  even 
to  play.* 

Consideration  of  recreation  in  industry,  public  housing  and 
remedial  and  corrective  institutions,  oflFers  considerable  additional 
evidence  of  the  inevitability  of  recreation  as  an  important  factor 
in  the  lives  of  individuals  and  in  social  progress.  It  would  seem  to 
indicate  the  soundness  of  the  interpretation  of  recreation  as  set 
forth  in  this  book,  and  to  attest  to  the  irrefutability  of  the  fact 
that  wherever  people  find  themselves  with  time  of  their  own  to 
invest,  there  will  be  recreation. 

It  is  no  more  strange  to  find  it  a  vital  force  in  an  orthopedic 
hospital  or  reformatory  than  to  discover  that  federal  agencies 
almost  without  exception  have  found  it  wise,  if  not  absolutely 
necessary,  to  give  major  attention  to  providing  opportunities  for 
leisure-time  pursuits  for  their  employees— both  as  a  fundamental 
right  and  as  a  weapon  against  excessive  turnover  of  personnel, 
absenteeism,  indifference  and  inefficiency.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
business  firms  and  even  private  agencies  engaged  in  social 
work  find  that  they  must  give  attention  to  the  spare-time  problems 
and  opportunities  of  their  employees. 

*  Lewis  E.  Lawes,  Twenty  Thousand  Years  in  Sing  Sing.  New  York:  R. 
Long  &  R.  R.  Smith,  Inc.,  1932. 
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Steamship  companies  have  traditionally  provided  recreation 
opportunities  as  a  fmidamental  part  of  their  service.  Before  the 
war  some  railway  companies  had  placed  recreation  cars  on  their 
cross-country  trains  and  had  provided  leadership  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  passengers  the  opportunities  for  table  games, 
dancing,  entertainment  programmes  in  which  they  might  partic- 
ipate, card  playing  and  the  like.  Already  plans  are  under  way  for 
the  airliners  to  install  recreation  opportunities.  They  call  the  big 
airliners  "luxury  ships."  They  look  on  the  recreation  opportunities 
as  necessity. 
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IX.  The  Ingredients 


IT  IS  NOT  THE  INTENT  OF  THIS  BOOK  TO  MAKE  AN 
exhaustive  study  of  any  aspect  of  recreation,  nor  to  give  a 
superficial  once-over.  The  material  between  these  covers  is  aimed 
simply  toward  the  interpretation  of  recreation  as  an  individual 
necessity  and  a  social  force,  and  toward  placing  the  responsibility 
for  adequate  recreational  opportunity  for  all  the  people  in 
society's  lap.  Discussion  in  this  chapter  of  some  phases  of  a  well- 
functioning  recreation  service  may  be  excused  solely  on  the 
grounds  of  contributing  to  an  understanding  of  recreation  and  its 
place  in  personal  and  community  life. 

Recreation  service  may  be  thought  of  as  comprising  programme, 
leadership  and  facilities.  By  programme  is  meant  all  opportunities 
for  individual  or  group  participation,  both  in  informal  activities 
and  those  requiring  organization;  in  other  words,  all  services 
offered  at  the  various  locations  provided  by  the  system,  as  well 
as  those  extended  beyond  the  established  facilities.  Leadership 
may  be  interpreted  as  including  administration,  supervision,  unit 
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operation,  activity  direction,  and  guidance  in  development  of 
skills.  In  a  broad  sense,  community  organization,  promotion, 
organization  of  services,  public  relations,  all  fall  in  the  embrace  of 
leadership.  Facilities  include  the  buildings,  grounds,  all  improve- 
ments, and  equipment. 

Each  of  these— programmes,  leadership  and  facilities— is  a  very 
inclusive  subject.  Some  excellent  volumes  have  been  written  on 
each.  In  fact,  all  three  major  ingredients  of  recreation  service 
subdivide  into  topics  meriting  individual  attention.  Community 
organization,  training,  use  of  volunteers,  care  of  equipment, 
techniques  in  planning,  operating  and  leading  are  all  much  more 
than  mouth-filling  phrases. 

Regarding  programme,  three  fundamentals  assert  themselves. 
In  terms  of  a  total  community  system  or  a  spot  location  pro- 
gramme, a  patterned  service  must  never  be  lowered  on  the  people. 
Recreation  programmes  commence  with  the  people,  their  known 
desires  and  their  potential  wants,  uncovered  through  exposure 
to  appropriate  opportunities.  Numerous  activities  are  commonly 
desired  by  substantial  elements  of  the  population  wherever  they 
may  be  located.  But  there  are  no  recreational  outlets  which  appeal 
to  all  the  people  nor  any  which  individuals  should  feel  embar- 
rassed not  to  possess  a  taste  for.  Sensitive,  observant  leadership 
can  determine  whether  public  appetite  warrants  certain  offerings 
and  can  make  educated  guesses  regarding  desirable  exposures 
which  may  prove  successful.  Part  of  leadership's  responsibility 
is  to  prospect  for  new  interests  and  provide  new  opportunity. 
Never  is  the  recreation  leader  justified  in  proceeding  on  the 
premise  that  his  likes  should  be  the  likes  of  all  normal  people, 
or  that  he  is  rendering  the  consumers  a  favour  by  driving  them 
into  the  corral  of  his  major  interests. 

Community-wide  advisory  committees  and  neighbourhood 
counselling  groups  are  of  inestimable  value  in  pointing  directions 
and  shaping  services.  They  must  therefore  be  active  and  not 
simply  decorative  groups,  selected  on  an  enlightened  basis  of 
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cross-section  representation,  consumer  interest  and  public  rela- 
tions value. 

A  particular  warning  should  be  shouted  against  the  recreation 
leaders  who  not  only  have  a  stereotyped  programme  at  heart,  but 
who  would  commence  with  contests,  leagues,  tournaments  and 
public  spectacles.  These  have  their  place  in  any  public  recreation 
programme.  In  fact,  they  are  inevitable  when  a  wide  interest  is 
created.  They  grow  out  of  the  wide  interest.  If  they  are  simply 
grafted  on,  they  will  suck  all  the  sap  from  the  services  to  all  the 
people.  Competition  is  so  much  an  element  of  American  life, 
organization  so  much  a  part  of  the  American  pattern,  and  the 
desire  to  have  excellence  recognized  is  so  imbedded  in  the  human 
make-up  that,  whether  it  be  in  fine  arts,  sports,  handicrafts,  or 
cookery,  there  will  follow  in  the  wake  of  any  widespread  activity 
contests,  standings  and  championships. 

Another  major  principle  meriting  attention  in  relation  to  com- 
munity recreation  programmes  is  the  extension  of  the  services 
beyond  fixed  locations.  Progressive  city  and  county  systems  afi^ord 
programme  counselling  and  assistance  to  groups  of  all  kinds,  for 
special  occasions.  They  provide  information  regarding  recrea- 
tional opportunities,  in  general,  and  print  suggestions  for  the  pur- 
suit of  individual  and  group  leisure-time  concerns. 

When  I  was  editor  of  a  college  newspaper,  I  selected  as 
manager  an  imaginative  classmate  of  tremendous  drive,  whose  ap- 
pearance was  nearly  an  exact  replica  of  that  of  "J^ff, "  of  the  then 
famous  Mutt  and  Jeff  comics.  His  particular  type  of  beauty  was 
like  the  airdale's.  His  classmates  in  elementary  French,  who  were 
calling  each  other  "monsieur"  corrupted  the  word  "monster"  in 
his  case— withal  affectionately. 

We  thought  ourselves  very  enterprising.  We  had  graduated 
the  paper  from  a  weekly  to  a  semi-weekly.  We  had  brought  the 
World  Series  play-by-play  to  the  campus— which  innovation  did 
not  earn  official  plaudits.  The  editorial  policy  was  a  matter  of  great 
concern.  What  with  a  Board  of  Regents  sorely  in  need  of  enlight- 
enment (we  thought),  and  a  faculty  overweighted  with  super- 
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annuated  mossbacks  (really  some  pretty  wonderful  men  as  one 
looks  back)  and  a  growing  institution  on  our  hands,  it  seemed  our 
duty  to  put  a  lot  of  thinking  right.  Such  matters  as  the  transplant- 
ing of  traditions,  which  seldom,  if  ever,  takes  root;  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  hazing  of  fraternity  pledges  during  their  goathood 
period;  and  conduct  in  the  libraries  and  at  assemblies  demanded 
our  greatest  wisdom.  We  were  aging  rapidly,  getting  bowed  and 
wrinkled  before  our  time.  We  didn't  even  have  time  to  discover 
that  our  opinion  of  our  own  importance  was  not  shared  by  the 
rest  of  the  student  body. 

One  day  I  stopped  "the  monster"  on  the  campus  between 
classes  ( which  we  were  glad  to  attend  when  business  didn't  inter- 
fere) to  impose  on  him  a  lugubrious  discussion  of  faculty  way- 
wardness, demanding  editorial  comment.  It  might  have  been 
about  the  inherent  right  of  student  bodies  to  declare  a  holiday 
after  winning  a  football  championship  and  the  failure  of  the  fac- 
ulty to  see  eye-to-eye  with  the  masses.  He  was  doing  his  best  to 
catch  the  mood  and  trying  hard  to  "yes"  me  when  suddenly  he 
broke  out  in  a  violent  high-pitched  laugh,  and  pointed  down  to 
the  edge  of  the  campus. 

"You  and  I  are  a  couple  of  blind  fools,"  he  said— and  decorated 
the  comment  with  an  adjective  or  two.  "Do  you  see  that  hedge 
running  along  the  bottom  of  the  campus?" 

Irked  by  the  rude  interruption  and  knowing  full  well  that  a 
trim  hedge  marked  the  campus  borderline,  I  piped  impatiently, 
"What  of  it?" 

"Take  a  look  over  that  hedge  out  into  the  distance." 

I  did— and  saw  a  thickly  foliaged  residential  district  sloping 
away  from  the  campus,  saw  the  main  buildings  of  the  city,  noted 
belching  smelter  smokestacks  on  the  far  side  of  the  towni,  observed 
a  glistening  lake  and  some  purple  mountains  thinly  outlined  in 
the  haze  of  distance. 

"You  and  I  think  that  hedge  is  the  horizon.  There's  a  city 
beyond  it,  and  a  great  big  world  beyond  that.  Come  with  me  and 
I'll  prove  it." 
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We  went  down  town.  When  we  came  back  we  put  out  a  better 
issue  of  the  paper.  At  least,  it  got  no  worse. 

Too  many  pubhc  recreation  systems  and  private  services  look 
upon  the  hedge  around  their  premises  as  horizons.  A  recreation 
system  can  never  become  the  vital  community  service  it  pretends 
to  be  until  it  raises  its  sights  and  carries  its  offerings  and  its  influ- 
ence beyond  the  physical  parks  and  playgrounds  and  community 
centres. 

Leadership  in  the  broad  sense  of  including  administration  and 
supervision,  is,  perhaps,  the  keystone  in  the  structure.  The 
administration  sets  the  standards,  points  directions,  selects  per- 
sonnel and  determines  what  the  available  money  will  provide. 
For  present  purposes  a  very  brief  comment  regarding  the 
administrator-director,  superintendent  or  chief  will  suffice.  The 
executive  head  of  a  recreation  system  should  be  a  particularly 
gifted  person  in  business  operation,  in  understanding  human 
values  and  in  establishing  public  relations.  He  is  dealing  in 
intangibles.  Not  only  is  he  conducting  a  non-profit  business  but 
he  is  spending  the  people's  money  right  before  their  eyes.  As  we 
have  seen,  some  of  those  not  participating  often  condemn  the 
idea  of  public  recreation  in  toto;  they  call  the  process  a  waste  of 
money  from  habit  and  without  analysis.  The  participants  know 
what  they  want  and  exercise  critical  judgment.  However,  the 
operation  of  a  recreation  service  can  easily  be  extravagant.  It 
requires  a  combination  of  fine  business  and  professional  judgment 
in  locating  facilities,  providing  leadership  to  meet  legitimate 
needs,  utilizing  space  and  equipment  to  the  fullest,  and  reaping 
maximum  returns  from  the  efforts  of  the  personnel  employed. 

Then,  too,  the  superintendent  must  be  a  skilled  public  relations 
man  and  a  diplomat.  He  has  the  job  of  continuous  interpretation, 
of  effective  co-operation  with  other  agencies  and  groups  serving 
the  community  in  recreation  and  all  allied  welfare  services.  Basi- 
cally he  should  have  the  qualities  demanded  of  the  face-to-face 
leader  and  a  fortifying  background  as  a  practitioner.  Just  ordinary 
business  ability  is  not  adequate  to  guarantee  maximum  returns 
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from  the  money  expended.  More  than  an  ordinary  human  touch 
is  essential  if  the  services  are  to  flower  and  breathe  Hfe. 

Supervision  is  another  large  order  to  discuss,  but  for  our  pur- 
poses two  comments  should  serve.  First,  supervision— enlightened 
and  ample  supervision— is  necessary.  Second,  effective  supervisors 
should  be  more  than  technicians,  professional  consultants  and 
administrative  advisers.  They  should  be  morale  builders  and  per- 
sonnel counsellors  for  the  leaders  under  them.  Supervision  is  not  a 
policing  job.  It  involves  providing  programme  nourishment  and 
technical  counsel  and  establishing  confidence  in  its  ability.  It 
should  inspire  personnel  and  make  of  the  employees  a  strong  team. 
Whatever  applies  to  the  administrator  and  the  supervisors  would 
be  expected  in  proportionate  degree  of  all  administrative  and 
professional  assistants,  including  the  very  important  unit  oper- 
ators. 

But  what  of  the  actual  on-the-spot  leaders  who  conduct  activi- 
ties, provide  opportunities,  teach  skills  and  promote  a  recreational 
atmosphere?  What  qualifications  should  be  required— or  hoped 
for? 

Like  all  other  important  jobs,  recreation  leadership  demands  a 
plus  of  certain  qualities  such  as  integrity  and  a  sense  of  responsi- 
bility. Beyond  these  first,  last  and  always  the  individual  who 
would  assume  custodianship  of  the  precious  off  time  of  people 
should  have  a  genuine  fondness  for  people,  should  like  to  work 
with  them  and  should  be  endowed  with  the  ability  to  get  along 
with  all  kinds  of  people,  to  gain  their  confidence  and  comradeship 
without  sacrificing  whatever  respect  the  position  demands.  High 
in  the  list,  come  flexibility,  resourcefulness  and  imagination.  The 
fluidity  of  a  recreation  service,  the  sensitivity  of  people  to  breezes 
which  play  on  them  and  influence  their  off-work  appetites,  de- 
mand that  a  leader  be  something  of  a  mental  and  emotional 
contortionist.  Persons  whose  temperaments  have  not  enabled  them 
to  avoid  the  rigid  plaster  cast  of  restricted  or  sheltered  lives  are 
not  suited  to  leadership.  Recreation  leaders  must  thrive  on  im- 
mediate change,  surprising  change.  They  must  not  find  it  galling 
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to  have  some  pet  activity  expire  on  their  hands,  whereas  some- 
thing else  which  excites  them  httle  proves  appetizing  to  the 
customers.  They  must  be  able  to  improvise.  They  must  be  able 
to  plan  wisely  on  the  basis  of  seasoned  anticipation  of  group 
whims.  Theirs  is  an  assignment  requiring  imagination.  They  must 
not  be  literal-minded. 

As  a  college  football  coach,  I  once  had  a  lineman  who  was  built 
like  a  Percheron  in  front  and  a  Hereford  behind.  He  was  not 
simply  a  grand  piece  of  meat;  he  was  a  specimen  possessed  of 
great  action  and  strength.  He  was  highly  intelligent.  But,  alas,  he 
was  literal-minded.  When,  on  the  basis  of  scouting  reports,  he  was 
told  just  what  to  expect  from  the  opponent,  he  learned  it  well- 
in  fact,  too  well.  If,  during  the  game,  the  opponent  lined  up  a  little 
off  the  position  he  had  been  told,  or  if  the  formation  developed  a 
new  quirk  saved  up  to  unveil  against  us,  he  would  look  over  at 
the  bench  with  a  doleful  expression,  as  if  to  say,  "You  double- 
crossed  me.  What  should  I  do  now?"  By  then,  he  needed  no  an- 
swer. He  had  a  remarkable  facility  for  tossing  opponents  aside 
and  charging  dramatically  past  the  ball  carrier.  He  was  made  to 
order  for  opponents  cross-blocking,  and  other  traps,  simply  be- 
cause he  was  literal-minded,  lacking  in  imagination. 

Many  recreation  programmes  are  stunted  by  literal-minded,  un- 
imaginative recreation  leaders.  Two  girls  were  making  their 
maiden  public  appearance  as  recreation  leaders.  They  had  been 
assigned  responsibility  as  the  mixers,  or  icebreakers,  to  break 
down  the  reserve  of  a  large  group  of  servicemen  for  an  evening 
of  jollity.  The  young  ladies  prepared  diligently  and  skilfully.  The 
soldiers  having  misunderstood  the  hour  of  the  engagement,  arrived 
on  the  scene  before  their  hostesses.  They  were  a  congenial  group, 
with  some  gifted  leaders  of  their  own,  natural  comics  and  good 
fellows,  and  the  entire  group  was  in  excellent  spirit  when  the  host- 
esses arrived.  Very  wisely,  the  girls  invited  the  men  to  help  them 
in  the  last  minute  arrangements.  By  the  time  the  stage  was  set, 
everybody  was  well  acquainted.  The  girls  with  the  icebreaking 
responsibility  came  to  the  head  worker,  demanding  to  know  when 
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they  should  commence.  They  were  told  that  there  was  apparently 
no  need  for  their  contribution— at  least,  not  now— and  to  stand  by. 
The  evening  progressed  beyond  expectations.  Those  in  charge 
were  seasoned  enough  to  know  when  to  kill  certain  activities 
before  they  expired  on  their  hands,  and  when  to  allow  others 
more  generous  play  than  scheduled.  At  intervals,  the  "mixer"  girls 
came  to  the  chairman  to  ask  impatiently  when  they  should  put 
on  their  part  of  the  programme.  Finally,  near  the  end  of  the 
evening,  they  were  told  their  contribution  would  be  saved  for 
another  occasion,  since  their  purpose  had  been  effected  spon- 
taneously and  successfully  without  them.  The  shock  almost 
brought  on  nervous  breakdowns.  They  were  literal-minded. 

Emotional  stability  is  required  of  recreation  workers  to  a  high 
degree  for  obvious  reasons.  No  matter  how  many  times  a  leader 
has  gone  through  the  same  process  it  is  desirable  that  her  attitude 
radiate  the  vitality  and  enthusiasm  of  a  virgin  experience.  A  great 
store  of  nervous  energy  and  a  lot  of  endurance  are  necessary  to 
carry  through  with  genuine  interest. 

The  crowning  attribute  which  good  recreation  leaders  possess 
is  a  keen  sense  of  humour.  The  spirit  of  occasions  is  often 
tempered  by  the  leader's  sense  of  humour,  and  many  occasions 
are  saved  by  a  timely  quip  or  a  deft  application  of  humour.  It  is 
asking  a  great  deal  of  a  recreationist  to  be  both  vital  and  self- 
effacing.  Leadership  frequently  defeats  itself  by  its  affinity  for  the 
limelight.  Effective  leading  in  recreation  is  more  often  than  not, 
paradoxically,  from  within  the  group,  or  behind  it. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  amiss  to  suggest  here  that  recreation  leader- 
ship is  not  a  sexless  thing.  It  needs  men  and  women,  masculinity 
and  femininity.  In  this  field  there  is  a  great  demand  for  female 
leadership,  not  as  substitutes  for  men  but  because  of  the  particular 
aptitudes,  attitudes  and  degree  of  fineness  attributed  to  women. 
In  this  era,  when  women  in  rapidly  increasing  numbers  are  en- 
croaching on  the  domains  once  considered  sacred  to  the  male, 
when  they  are  not  regarded  as  interlopers  but  have  demonstrated 
their  fitness  and,  in  not  a  few  lines  of  endeavour,  their  superiority, 
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concern  may  be  felt  that  women  are  sacrificing  their  femininity 
in  their  mimicry  of  the  male.  There  is  evidence  that  they  are 
smrendering  some  of  their  traditional  qualities  in  the  assumption 
of  a  masculine  attitude  and  approach.  From  the  time  they  invaded 
man's  barber  shop,  prior  to  establishing  their  own  beauty  parlor, 
to  this  day  of  riveters  and  machinists,  women  have  established 
themselves  successfully  in  businesses  and  professions  which  are 
a  far  cry  from  the  few  accepted  careers  of  other  days.  Teaching, 
nursing,  professional  entertainment,  writing  and  interior  decorat- 
ing were  vocations  beyond  which,  it  was  once  felt,  they  should 
not  stray.  Whether  their  masculinization  is  simply  a  superficial 
manifestation  or  not  would  be  hard  to  guess.  However,  in  physical 
education,  women  can  well  be  warned  that  their  worth  is  height- 
ened by  their  feminine  qualities.  Since  many  of  the  recrea- 
tion leaders  come  from  the  physical  education  field  and  since  so 
many  others,  from  various  types  of  backgrounds,  feel  they  must 
emulate  men's  mannerisms  and  attitudes  when  they  enter  the 
field  of  recreation,  it  may  be  timely  to  stress  the  desirability  of 
the  feminine  touch  and  the  need  for  those  things  which  women 
can  bring  to  recreation.  Women  have  proved  their  abilities  and 
versatility  beyond  dispute.  But  let  them  remain  women.  Let 
those  of  us  who  are  naive  enough  to  believe  that  there  is  more 
than  a  physiological  difference,  and  that  perhaps  woman  is  made 
of  clay  a  bit  finer,  cling  to  the  illusion.  It  is  a  good  thing  that 
woman  has  been  removed  from  too  high  a  pedestal  and  taken 
out  of  the  protective  glass  and  brought  into  the  world  of  reality 
to  discover  herself,  utilize  her  capacities  and  put  man  on  his 
mettle.  Society  needs  the  leaven  of  vital  femininity.  There  is  only 
one  thing  worse  than  a  masculine  woman  in  a  recreation  leader- 
ship capacity— and  that  is  a  feminine  man. 

The  most  intangible,  evanescent  and  success-assuring  trait  a 
leader  possesses  is  well  defined  by  Thomas  Wolfe  *  as  "a  quality 
of  the  spirit".  He  says : 

*  Thomas  Wolfe,  The  Web  and  the  Rock.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  1939. 
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There  are  some  people  who  have  the  quaUty  of  richness 
and  joy  in  them  and  they  communicate  it  to  everything  they 
touch.  It  is  first  of  all  a  physical  quality;  then  it  is  a  quality 
of  the  spirit. ...  It  is  probably  the  richest  resource  of  the 
spirit,  it  is  better  than  all  formal  learning,  and  it  cannot  be 
learned,  although  it  grows  in  power  and  richness  with  living. 
It  is  full  of  wisdom  and  repose,  since  the  memory  and  con- 
trast of  pain  and  labour  are  in  it 

People  who  have  this  energy  of  joy  and  delight  draw  other 
people  to  them  as  bees  are  drawn  to  ripe  plums.  Most  people 
have  little  power  for  living  in  themselves;  they  are  pallid  and 
uncertain  in  their  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  they  think  they 
can  derive  the  strength,  the  richness  and  the  character  they 
lack  from  one  of  those  vital  and  decisive  people." 

Besides  skills  in  programme  planning  and  leadership,  the  leader 
should  possess  some  participant  skills— skills  as  a  performer.  Just 
how  many  and  how  much  of  each  is  difficult  to  suggest.  The  list 
of  recreation  activities  knows  no  end.  It  is  too  much  to  expect 
any  one  person  to  excel  in  many  activities  and  to  be  experienced 
in  many  others.  It  is  highly  desirable,  however,  that  the  leader 
possess  outstanding  skill  in  at  least  one  area  of  recreation  activity, 
be  an  acceptable  performer  in  several  others  and  be  conversant 
with  all  areas.  To  be  expert  in  a  single  fine  art,  one  sport,  or  one 
of  a  limited  number  of  handicrafts  may  handicap  rather  than  aid 
one  in  recreation  leadership.  Versatility,  both  of  interest  and 
performance,  is  desirable.  Balance  is  requisite.  Since  the  recrea- 
tion activity  field  is  so  far-reaching,  leaders  should  not  confine 
their  efforts  to  activities  in  which  they  are  competent  performers, 
or  experienced  in  stimulating  and  directing.  The  ability  to  acquire 
skills  quickly,  apply  techniques  of  presentation  and  stimulation, 
and  to  adapt  methodology  will  carry  them  through.  They  have 
always  a  great  opportunity  to  discover  leadership  within  their 
groups.  This  should  be  one  of  the  cardinal  aims  of  a  recreation 
leader.  Such  leadership  not  only  enables  an  extension  of  pro- 
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gramme  services,  but  proves  an  additional  recreational  outlet  for 
the  person  accorded  the  leadership  opportunity. 

Recreation  workers  should  hold  fast  to  the  knowledge  that  in 
every  human  being  there  is  something  fine  which,  though  buried 
deep  and  hidden  from  view,  may  be  reached  through  skilful 
leadership.  There  are  responsive  chords  on  which  music  can  be 
played,  if  one  but  knows  how  to  draw  the  bow  across  them. 

If  you  will  dig  deeply,  sympathetically  enough,  you  will  be 
surprised  what  a  discoverer  of  humanity  you  may  become. 
Recreation  leaders,  and  leaders  anywhere,  should  know  the  magic 
of  a  word  of  commendation  well  deserved.  One  part  of  leader- 
ship is  worth  ten  of  drivership  in  most  relationships.  Great  per- 
formance frequently  flowers  from  the  seed  of  mutual  confidence. 
Effort  thrives  on  commendation. 

As  a  budding  athletic  coach  in  a  big  high  school  on  the  well- 
to-do  side  of  the  tracks,  I  inherited  a  football  squad  rich  in  alert, 
intelligent,  fine-fibred  youths  of  natural  talent,  but  denuded  of 
seasoned  players.  We  drove  hard  to  ready  ourselves  for  the  first 
game  against  a  well-seasoned,  highly  touted  team.  The  press  had 
rated  our  opponents  as  heavy  favourites.  Much  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  public,  and  to  me,  our  gifted,  spirited  youngsters 
turned  in  an  overwhelming  victory.  The  press  indulged  itself  in 
raptures  of  adulation  and  an  interested  populace  joined  the  stu- 
dent body  in  lavishing  praise  on  the  players.  I  felt  I  had  a  problem 
on  my  hands.  When  I  gathered  the  eager  lads  about  me  at  the 
following  practice  session,  I  had  in  mind  an  aggressive  deflation- 
ary process.  Following  the  formula  then  more  popular  in  the 
coaching  profession  than  now,  I  launched  a  scorching  criticism  of 
tactics  and  a  withering  depreciation  of  the  victory.  Calling  exag- 
geration, irony  and  caricature  to  my  aid,  I  tongue-lashed  the  team 
as  a  whole,  and  the  individuals  one  by  one,  specializing  on  the 
most  glorified.  Finally  I  came  to  the  quarterback,  hero  number 
one.  He  was  a  grand  boy,  an  orphan,  and  one  of  only  two  or  three 
on  the  squad  who  had  to  work  their  way  through  school.  His  job 
occupied  his  evenings  until  midnight.  If  ever  any  one  had  played 
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a  brilliant  ball  game  this  versatile,  plucky,  swivel-hipped  field 
general  de  luxe  had.  But  a  football  coach  can  always  find  a 
hundred  flaws  in  a  well-played  contest.  That's  easy.  So  I  paraded 
before  the  truly  great  little  general  a  battalion  of  errors  of  omis- 
sion and  commission,  largely  imaginary.  I  went  far  afield  in  a 
desperate  effort  to  amass  damning  evidence. 

"I  suppose  your  back  is  calloused  from  the  back-slapping  by 
the  students  and  the  synthetic  alumni  who  won  a  couple  of  dimes 
on  the  game.  And  I  suppose  you  have  memorized  all  the  bunk 
the  papers  have  printed  about  you. "  And  then  I  let  him  have 
both  barrels.  Like  the  rest  of  them  he  could  take  it.  Not  a  word, 
not  an  untoward  gesture,  and  with  a  gusto  they  went  to  work. 

Next  day,  the  quarterback  was  missing.  His  absence  made  me 
uneasy.  Under  no  circumstances  did  I  want  to  have  to  get  along 
without  this  answer  to  a  coach's  prayer.  My  misgivings  multiplied 
when  I  could  not  locate  him  that  evening.  Next  morning,  early, 
he  came  to  my  office. 

"I  don't  know  just  how  to  say  this,  coach,"  he  said,  "I  hope  you 
will  never  think  I'm  a  quitter  or  can't  stand  the  gaff.  But  I've 
come  to  tell  you  I'm  leaving  school.  It's  awfully  hard  for  me  to 
make  it  having  to  work  nights  and  skimp  along.  I  stuck  it  out 
because  I  love  football  and  I  need  the  schooling.  But  yesterday 
the  bottom  dropped  out  of  everything.  I'm  not  conceited.  I  know 
I'm  not  so  good.  Of  course,  I  was  glad  the  students  thought  I 
played  a  good  game.  But  that  didn't  matter.  What  I  hoped  was 
that  I  had  really  pleased  you.  You  made  me  very  happy  when  you 
congratulated  me  right  after  the  game.  But  when  I  found  out  what 
you  really  thought  about  me,  I  sort  of  cracked  up.  To  me  you've 
been  something  of  an  ideal  and  if  you  think  I'm  that  bad  I  haven't 
the  nerve  to  go  on." 

I  knew  the  meaning  of  humility.  My  arm  was  around  his 
shoulders.  My  throat  was  tight  when  I  said,  "Try  to  forgive  my 
stupidity.  I  was  simply  putting  on  an  act.  I  thought  it  was  good 
psychology.  I  wanted  to  kill  any  germs  of  overconfidence.  But  it 
was  terrible  psychology,  bad  manners  and  poor  sportsmanship. 
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I  hope  you  believe  that  I  wouldn't  trade  you  for  the  half  dozen 
next  best  quarterbacks  in  the  state.  And  I  owe  you  a  lot  for  teach- 
ing me  a  valuable  lesson  about  handling  young  men  before  I  made 
a  lot  more  stupid  blunders.  You Ve  made  me  a  better  coach." 

Admitting  the  therapeutic  value  of  the  prod,  strategically 
applied,  the  pat  on  the  back  when  merited  (and  the  recipient 
always  knows)  is  a  magic  tonic.  The  first  social  experience  with 
the  opposite  sex  which  I  can  recall  found  me  a  member  of  a 
Canyon  party.  Boys  and  girls  in  the  early  teens,  we  had  planned 
a  day  of  picnicking  and  fun.  We  were  to  cook  steaks.  This  was 
years  before  the  National  Parks  Service,  the  NYA,  and  WPA  had 
dotted  the  outdoors  with  convenient  fireplaces.  It  was  necessary 
to  procure  stones  and  improvise  a  stove.  I  had  been  standing 
around  self-consciously,  with  my  hands  and  feet  growing  larger 
by  the  minute  and  my  tongue  on  strike,  when  the  word  was  given 
to  procure  rocks.  My  relief  knew  no  bounds.  I  raced  up  the 
mountainside  and  dislodged  a  large  granite  boulder  and  waddled 
back  with  my  prize.  As  I  passed  a  group  of  tittering  girls  they 
remarked  in  unfeigned  admiration,  "My,  isn't  he  strong?"  I 
dropped  that  rock  and  raced  back  up  the  slope  to  get  a  larger 
one.  If  they  had  continued  flattering  me,  I  would  have  gladly 
developed  a  double  hernia  in  their  honour. 

Almost  any  kind  of  a  performance  uncovers  something  which 
merits  a  word  of  approbation.  A  deserved  bit  of  commendation 
provides  an  excellent  base  for  constructive  criticism— and,  better 
yet,  is  warmth  for  the  spirit  and  a  spur  to  greater  achievement. 

Leadership  is  an  inner  resource,  a  personal  endowment. 
Impostors  betray  themselves  by  their  glances,  their  voices  and 
their  gestures.  Recreation  leadership  asks  for  at  least  a  simple 
foundation  training  in  psychology  and  physiology.  The  prac- 
titioner should  have  a  degree  of  understanding  of  people  at  least 
approaching  the  knowledge  the  tree  surgeon  has  of  trees,  and  the 
veterinarian  of  animals.  It  is  a  heavy  responsibility  to  live  closely 
with  people  in  their  off  time  as  a  leader.  No  longer  should  recrea- 
tion be  considered  a  dumping  ground  for  persons  disqualified  for 
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adequate  service  in  other  fields  of  endeavour.  This  has  not,  of 
course,  been  a  usual  practice.  A  tendency  has  prevailed,  however, 
to  consider  any  one  with  the  desire  and  ability  to  perform  accept- 
ably, in  any  activity,  capable  of  recreation  leadership. 

Because  recreation  rests  on  choice  and  defies  regimentation 
there  is  a  tendency  to  assume  that  it  does  not  demand  much  in 
the  way  of  planning,  organization  and  direction,  that  it  is  a  sort 
of  laissez-faire  process.  Quite  the  contrary  is  true.  Formal  con- 
ducting of  activities  and  preparation  of  exhibits  demand  more 
than  average  attention  and  skill.  However,  only  a  very  small 
percentage  of  direction  is  devoted  to  the  highly  organized  activi- 
ties. When  formal  events  are  appropriate,  the  smart  recreation 
leader  enlists  a  great  deal  of  capable  assistance,  and  delegates 
considerable  leadership  responsibility  to  qualified  participants, 
who  find  great  satisfaction  in  assuming  the  role.  It  is  certain  more 
than  ninety  per  cent  of  the  general  recreation  leader's  attention 
should  be  devoted  to  the  provision  of  informal  opportunities  and 
stimulation  of  activities  which  give  no  evidence  of  premeditated 
organization.  This  requires  great  subtlety,  a  deft  touch  and  a 
tremendous  amount  of  backstage  planning  and  organization.  It 
means  also  preparing  for  many  peculiar  twists  and  turns  in  an 
evening's  activity,  for  people  are  unpredictable. 

Indirect  leadership  then  is  an  art.  It  is  the  stock  in  trade  of  the 
recreationist.  Ability  to  lead  from  within  the  group,  to  shove 
gently  from  behind,  to  control  situations  without  being  obvious, 
to  multiply  one's  usefulness  among  many  groups  with  diverse 
interests,  are  the  hallmarks  of  the  successful  leader.  For  example, 
a  leader  wants  to  discover  several  who  play  classical  music  on  the 
piano.  A  vocal  announcement  may  frighten  them  off;  a  blatant 
announcement  on  the  bulletin  board  may  not  encourage  them  to 
confess.  A  neatly  couched,  eye-arresting  note  pasted  on  the  piano 
usually  effects  the  purpose  gracefully.  As  a  special  services  officer 
once  said,  "If  you  are  smart  you  simply  don't  try  to  break  up  a 
perfectly  good  crap  game  by  urging  the  men  to  come  over  and 
have  a  lovely  time  singing." 
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The  heartiest  group  singing  I  ever  heard  was  put  forth  by 
several  thousand  marines,  attending  a  variety  show  in  their  open 
air  theatre.  The  bill  was  made  up  of  a  clever  intermixture  of  profes- 
sional vaudeville  and  outstanding  amateur  talent,  topped  off  by 
two  acts  contributed  by  their  own  men.  Along  in  the  middle  of 
the  programme,  an  attractive  young  lady  took  the  stage.  She  was 
tastefully  dressed,  easy  to  look  upon  and  of  radiant  personality. 
She  sang  a  Hit  Parade  number  and  received  an  ovation,  stimu- 
lated perhaps  as  much  by  her  personal  charm  as  her  singing.  She 
then  sang  a  popular  number  with  just  a  suggestion  of  the  "risque" 
and  the  audience  whooped  it  up.  She  asked  them  sweetly  what 
they  would  like  to  have  her  sing  next.  A  thousand  voices  shouted 
indistinguishable  titles.  She  had  anticipated  this,  and  sang  what 
she  had  intended  to,  anyway.  Then  she  said  demurely,  "You  have 
been  such  a  wonderful  audience.  I  wonder  if  you  would  like  to 
join  me  in  a  song."  Their  response  indicated  that  there  was  noth- 
ing in  life  they  wanted  more  than  to  sing  with  her. 

Again,  "What  shall  we  sing?" 

Again  the  thousand  suggestions  and  again  her  selection  of  what 
she  had  thought  appropriate,  anyway.  It  was  a  wonderful  out- 
pouring of  song,  soulful  and  tuneful.  They  howled  for  more,  sang 
again  and  demanded  another.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  third  song, 
while  their  shrieking  was  most  feverish,  she  slithered  from  the 
stage,  responded  by  taking  a  neat  bow  and,  revealing  a  shapely 
ankle,  retired. 

She  was  a  recreation  leader.  Her  assignment  was  to  lead  some 
community  singing.  Had  she  come  out  stiffly  and  demanded 
silence,  had  she  said,  "Now  I  know  every  one  of  you  has  a  song 
in  his  heart.  We  are  going  to  have  a  lovely  time  singing  together. 
Which  would  you  like  to  sing— 'God  Bless  America,'  or  'Oh,  Su- 
zannah?'  I  think  we  will  sing  'God  Bless  America,' "  all  in  one 
breath,  she  probably  would  have  stimulated  a  mass  retreat  rather 
than  a  song-fest.  She  knew  the  art  of  indirect  leadership.  She 
tricked  them  into  having  a  glorious  time  singing. 

One  Saturday  afternoon  a  stream  of  sailors  poured  into  the 
community  servicemen's  club  located  near  one  of  the  largest 
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concentrations  of  Navy  personnel  in  the  nation.  The  club  offered 
the  usual  facilities— reading  and  writing  rooms,  canteens,  hobby 
rooms,  lounge,  and  a  large  gymnasium  floor  with  a  stage  at  one 
end.  A  piano  sat  on  the  stage  and  another  down  below.  Shuffle- 
board  and  table  tennis  attracted  all  the  traffic  up  and  down  the 
side  of  the  gymnasium.  A  recreation  leader  sauntered  to  the 
piano,  not  the  one  on  the  stage  but  the  one  down  below,  and 
commenced,  with  practiced  indifference,  to  play  some  familiar 
melodies.  A  group  soon  gathered  around  the  piano.  They  com- 
menced to  sing.  Men  left  the  group  and  others  joined  it.  Pretty 
soon  the  leader  said  casually,  "I'm  getting  tired.  Does  any  body 
want  to  take  over? "  Fortunately,  nobody  was  hurt  in  the  rush. 
Out  of  that  unspectacular  experience  grew  dance  bands,  hill- 
billy groups,  chamber  trios,  concert  quartets  and  barber  shop 
quartets.  A  little  later  in  the  afternoon  some  girls  came  into  the 
building.  This  was  pre-arranged,  of  course,  but  the  girls  did  not 
come  in  en  masse.  They  strolled  in  in  threes  and  fours  and  sixes. 
The  leader  took  over  the  piano  again  and  commenced  to  play 
a  square  dance.  No  announcements,  no  formalities,  no  whistles 
or  megaphones,  no  do's  and  don't's  or  stop  that  table  tennis  and 
shulfleboard,  please.  A  square  was  formed  and  another  and  in 
less  than  two  minutes  every  girl  had  a  partner.  The  leader  asked 
for  a  volunteer  to  call  the  dances.  Several  responded  and  were 
rotated  in  the  assignment.  Other  activities  proceeded  as  usual. 
Men  surrendered  their  partners  to  others  and  went  in  to  write  a 
letter,  or  out  to  catch  a  train  to  the  near-by  big  city.  The  occasion 
provided  an  excellent  example  of  indirect  leadership. 

Enlightened  recreation  supervision  is  accorded  no  greater 
opportunity  anywhere  than  in  outdoor  recreation.  Camping  and 
nature  lore  provide  immeasurable  satisfaction  of  hungers  more 
nearly  unanimous  and  more  intrinsic  to  man  than  he  knows.  Dr. 
Samuel  Haig  Jameson  *  gives  credence  to  this  assertion  when  he 
says, 

*  Samuel  Haig  Jameson,  PJn/sical  Education  in  the  Light  of  the  Social 
Sciences. 
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No  longer  the  erstwhile  worker  earns  his  living  out  in  the 
open;  the  open  air  market  place  now  has  a  roof;  commerce 
and  industry  alike  have  herded  the  independent  workers 
together  within  colossal  buildings.  The  pioneers  worked  out 
of  doors;  their  descendents  earn  their  living  indoors.  Our 
ancestors  went  indoors  on  Sundays  having  been  outdoors  for 
six  days;  we  rush  outdoors  on  the  same  day  and  move  indoors 
during  the  rest  of  the  week.  The  effect  of  this  change  in 
social  behaviour  has  intensified  the  significance  of  the  outside 
in  modern  times.  Unquestionably  the  indoorism  imposed  by 
our  culture  violates  man's  biological  nature.  Indoorism  insists 
on  the  work-complex,  and  outdoorism  impels  the  accentua- 
tion of  the  recreational  activities. 

The  summer  camp  has  become  a  significant  force  in  social 
progress  in  this  country.  In  fact,  none  other  than  the  learned  Dr. 
Charles  W.  Eliot,  world-renowed  educator  and  long-time  Presi- 
dent of  Harvard  University,  once  said,  "The  organized  summer 
camp  is  the  most  important  step  in  education  that  America  has 
given  the  w^orld." 

Uncounted  educators,  their  ranks  swollen  with  business  and 
professional  people  from  a  wide  variety  of  backgrounds,  are 
predicting  that  one  day  in  the  not  too  distant  future  a  summer 
camping  opportunity  for  every  boy  and  girl  in  America  will  be 
a  "must."  In  addition  to  the  numerous,  but  at  present  woefully  too 
few  camps  sponsored  by  private  agencies,  informal  groups  and 
profit-making  corporations,  there  may  be  camps  for  all  youth,  as 
an  extension  of  public  school  systems.  Some  communities  have 
long  since  taken  steps  to  provide  camping  opportunities  at 
nominal  fees  for  both  children  and  adults.  A  postwar  upsweep 
of  this  movement  is  inevitable. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  camps,  distinguished  not  only  by  the 
age  groups  to  which  they  cater  but  by  their  purposes  and  the 
nature  of  their  services.  Camps  for  music  students  who  would 
combine  continuation  of  their  study  under  outstanding  teachers, 
with  a  rich  recreational  opportunity  in  the  outdoors,  aflford  a 
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chance  to  indulge  in  work  to  their  hearts'  content  and  in  balanced 
play.  There  are  camps  for  adults  who  seek  vacations,  camps  for 
the  less  privileged,  mobile  camping  expeditions,  covering  long 
stretches  of  miles  by  canoe  or  pack  animals.  Our  concern  here, 
however,  is  with  the  boys'  and  girls'  summer  camps. 

Every  youngster  should  have  an  opportunity  to  commune 
intimately  with  the  out-of-doors.  The  summer  camp  should, 
therefore,  not  surrender  to  all  the  comforts  of  the  city.  An  effort 
should  be  made  to  effect  a  happy  transition  from  gas-choked 
streets,  neon  lights,  tiled  bathrooms  and  thick  carpets  to  the 
rugged  out-of-doors,  with  its  zest  and  challenge  and  freely  spoken 
secrets.  Somewhere  in  between  civilization's  coddling  and  the 
rigours  of  pioneering  lies  the  outdoor  experience,  with  an  appro- 
priate share  of  comforts  but  a  genuine  smack  of  nature  and  vital 
living,  which  will  provide  an  interesting  and  useful  chapter  in 
any  one's  life.  The  summer  camp  should  be  fundamentally 
recreational.  Recreation  thrives  against  the  background  of  duties 
and  responsibilities.  It  is,  however,  defeated  by  regimentation. 
The  camp,  therefore,  should  impose  some  duties,  but  should 
provide  wide  and  rich  recreational  choices  during  most  of  the 
time.  It  is  at  camps  that  youngsters  frequently  have  their  best 
opportunity  to  discover  themselves.  It  is  there  they  find  their  in- 
terests and  abilities,  enjoy  fruitful  group  experiences,  build  up 
confidence  in  self  and  understanding  of  people,  and  tingle  with 
some  of  the  deeper  satisfactions.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  them 
to  acquire  a  fresh  and  more  vital  outlook  on  life. 

All  of  this  is  true  when  the  camping  programme  is  happily  con- 
ceived and  the  leadership  is  gifted.  Camp  programmes  should  have 
lots  of  elasticity— enough  to  yield  to  the  dominant  interests  of 
the  individuals.  Camp  programmes  should  expose  youngsters  to 
a  wide  variety  of  expression  opportunities  and  give  them  ample 
opportunity  to  develop  according  to  their  likes  under  skilled 
guidance.  They  should  have  opportunity  to  experiment  and 
venture  in  activities.  The  by-products  of  a  good  camping  ex- 
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perience  in  community  living  and  self-development  are  innumer- 
able. 

A  teen-age  girl  prepares  for  her  first  summer  camp.  The 
catalog  shows  among  its  alluring  pictures  some  attractive  tennis 
courts.  It  suggests  that  a  tennis  racquet  might  prove  very  useful 
equipment.  Because  it  sounds  exciting  and  the  courts  are  tempting 
and  her  daddy  enjoys  his  tennis,  she  takes  along  a  tennis  racquet 
and  a  determination  in  her  heart  to  learn  to  play  tennis  and  like 
it.  But  through  competent  leadership  and  pleasant  exposure  she 
finds  herself  enjoying  horseback  riding  tremendously  and  making 
excellent  progress;  she  improves  her  swimming  to  the  point  that 
it  becomes  a  great  pleasure;  she  discovers  in  the  craft  shop  that 
she  has  a  bit  of  talent  for  original  design  but  that  she  has  only  a 
passing  interest  in  completing  her  work.  Forgotten  is  the  tennis 
racquet.  Her  first  few  tries  at  tennis  were  not  inspiriting.  Strong 
is  her  desire  to  go  on  in  other  directions,  and  to  experiment  some 
more.  At  the  end  of  an  eight- week  period  she  has  made  many 
friends,  has  become  a  part  of  groups  within  the  large  group,  has 
worked  on  committees,  has  taken  part  in  entertainment  pro- 
grammes, has  absorbed  the  camps  traditions  and  is  thrilling,  as 
she  never  thrilled  before,  to  a  pretty  little  ritual  which  accords 
her,  along  with  many  others,  the  gratification  of  recognition 
because  of  her  total  progress  in  camp  living. 

A  boy  goes  to  camp  expecting  to  spend  all  of  his  time  in  base- 
ball and  basketball.  He  comes  back  a  sailor  of  ships,  a  rower  of 
boats,  a  lover  of  nature  and  anxious  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
beat  his  dad  at  badminton.  He  has  also  had  plenty  of  opportunity 
to  play  ball. 

Recreation  as  a  social  force  is  a  great  freedom  with  a  minimum 
of  restraint,  a  freedom  under  discipline,  the  necessary  discipline 
of  an  orderly  society,  largely  self-imposed.  No  other  opportunity 
offers  more  of  this  seK-disciplined  freedom  than  the  summer 
camp.  The  camp's  function  is  well  summed  up  by  Clara  Savage 
Littledale,*  as  follows: 

*  Clara  Savage  Littledale,  The  Parents  Magazine. 
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The  normal  child  does  not  go  to  camp  to  be  made  over, 
but  rather  to  live  in  a  joyous,  wholesome,  relaxed  out-of- 
doors  atmosphere  of  work  and  play  with  others  of  his  own 
age,  guided  by  those  who  are  themselves  well-adjusted, 
happy  people.  I  would  ask  a  camp  to  give  a  child  a  happy, 
child-like  time,  an  appreciation  of  simple  pleasures  in  an 
outdoor  setting,  a  confidence  in  himself  as  able  to  hold  his 
own  among  his  peers,  and  to  like  and  be  liked  by  them. 

Enlightened  leadership  makes  all  excursions  with  nature  de- 
lightful play.  Much  of  the  steadily  increasing  interest  in  nature 
lore  as  recreation  may  be  attributed  to  improved  leadership. 
Nature  study  is  a  frightening  word  to  many  who  seek  recreation. 
To  the  youth,  it  connotes  classroom  processes.  To  the  adult,  it  may 
mean  a  boring  routine.  For  both  it  usually  conjures  up  a  picture 
of  a  gangling  creature,  amiable  but  unexciting,  wearing  knee 
boots,  riding  pants  and  a  coat-collar  sweater,  mouthing  unintel- 
ligible Latin  names  for  everything  from  an  aspen  leaf  to  a 
beaver's  tail.  His  badges  are  a  magnifying  glass,  a  small  hammer, 
a  boy-scout  knife,  handy  pocket  guides  to  flowers,  birds  and 
rocks,  and  the  inevitable  field  glasses  and  camera  hanging  around 
his  neck.  Families  on  an  outing  retreat  at  his  approach.  Instead  of 
surrendering  to  his  invitation  to  talk  with  nature,  they  cling 
desperately  to  the  unimaginative  pursuits  they  have  carried  with 
them  by  automobile  from  the  homes  they  would  escape.  They 
listen  to  their  portable  radio,  play  cards  and  devour  a  copious 
picnic  luncheon,  for  which  they  have  worked  up  no  appetite. 
They  confine  the  children  to  the  limits  of  their  peripheral  vision, 
limiting  them  to  playing  catch  when  they  might  have  participated 
in  a  ball  game  at  home.  They  keep  the  dog  tied  to  the  automobile 
and  when  the  insects  get  too  bad  they  go  home. 

Skilled  leadership  with  the  same  inspiring  stage  setting  can 
bring  about  a  very  different  occasion  marked  by  a  surprising 
degree  of  spontaneity  on  the  part  of  the  participants.  Even  though 
the  family  has  transported  the  same  limiting  factors  as  before, 
they  now  find  themselves  tempted  to  pitch  some  horseshoes  and 
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to  play  croquet,  at  which  the  women,  more  frequently  than  not, 
defeat  the  men.  Cheerful  and  activated,  they  may  decide  to  take 
a  walk  and  be  surprised  to  stumble  over  a  craftsman  who  has 
managed  to  be  where  they  undoubtedly  would  choose  to  come. 
He  has  been  making  some  clever  little  objects  from  the  materials 
they  are  kicking  under  foot— perhaps  a  horse  made  from  a  walnut, 
an  acorn,  a  berry  and  four  pegs.  Curiosity  is  easily  aroused. 
Readily  available  materials  and  an  encouraging  word  may  tempt 
the  parents  to  give  play  to  their  own  imagination.  Soon  they 
proudly  possess  souvenirs  meaning  more  to  them  than  any  com- 
mercial product  of  expensive  materials,  because  they  have  made 
them  themselves.  In  the  meantime,  the  youngsters  may  have  gone 
with  another  leader  on  a  turtle  hunt  or  to  explore  the  site  of  an 
old  Indian  Village  or  an  old  battleground,  to  participate  in  a 
treasure  hunt  or  even  to  go  fishing.  Whatever  trails  they  take,  they 
find  their  curiosity  pricked,  and  pick  up  a  surprising  amount  of 
interesting  information  about  nature.  Did  we  forget  the  dog?  He 
simply  leads  a  dog's  life  which,  despite  the  unfavourable  connota- 
tion when  applied  to  man,  seems  to  include  an  opportunity  for 
choice  in  canine  recreation.  When  the  family  reunites  after 
several  hours  all  the  members  are  bubbling  over  with  conversa- 
tion, for  they  have  all  had  interesting  experiences  worth  telling. 
Nature  recreation  hinges  chiefly  on  leadership. 

In  the  field  of  handicrafts  the  true  meaning  of  recreation 
leadership  appears  undisguised.  The  individual  may  begin  on  the 
bottom  rung  of  a  ladder  in  some  handicraft  he  thinks  he  likes. 
If  he  is  not  making  gratifying  progress  his  interest  will  wane,  his 
confidence  will  flee  and  he  may  henceforward  scorn  the  invita- 
tions of  handicraft  to  pleasurable  participation.  The  skilled  leader 
would  encourage  him  to  move  to  another  ladder,  where  his  talent 
might  find  more  adequate  expression.  Even  before  the  participant 
made  his  original  experiment  the  leader  probably  would  have 
helped  him  discover,  without  frustration,  what  his  appetite  and 
aptitude  might  suggest. 
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Dr.  Edward  T.  Hall  *  has  said, 

During  the  past  seventeen  years  it  has  been  my  unique 
privilege  to  observe  the  individual  creative  urges  and  talents 
of  over  six  thousand  people  ranging  in  age  from  five  to 
ninety-two.  As  you  may  realize  the  first  interest  of  our  school 
is  to  discover  what  avenue  of  creative  impression  has  the 
strongest  appeal  to  each  prospective  member  and  then  to 
provide  the  facilities  and  trained  leadership  to  encourage 
the  growth  and  blossoming  of  each  potential  talent.  Since 
students  are  placed  in  small  groups,  each  is  a  special  chal- 
lenge and  receives  a  maximum  of  personal  attention. 

Competent  recreation  leaders  in  craft  are  not  plentiful.  Merely 
to  be  a  skilled  craftsman  is  not  enough.  In  fact,  specialized  skill 
is  frequently  a  deterrent  to  effective  leadership.  The  specialist, 
the  vocational  craftsman,  is  apt  to  be  a  regimenter.  He  demands 
rapid  progress,  too  much  of  perfection.  He  is  apt  to  be  interested 
chiefly  in  those  who  display  greatest  talent  and,  beyond  that,  in 
those  who  show  greatest  aptitude  in  the  handicrafts  which  are 
dearest  to  him.  He  tends  to  dominate  the  individual's  tastes  and 
imagination  and  crush  out  the  fun  in  the  doing.  Instead  of  mak- 
ing appropriate  suggestions,  and  allowing  the  participant  to  find 
his  way  through,  he  likes  to  hurry  things  along  by  doing  the 
difficult  parts  himself.  He  is  frequently  much  more  concerned 
about  the  finished  product  than  he  is  about  what  the  process  is 
doing  to  and  for  the  participant.  In  recreation  a  product  is 
secondary.  The  satisfaction  the  individual  derives  from  the  doing 
comes  first. 

Pertinent  to  a  discussion  of  recreation  leadership  is  the 
adaptability  of  the  athletic  coach.  The  assumption  that  the  coach 
is  per  se  a  recreation  leader  is  a  popular  fiction.  Athletic  mentors 
succeed  in  the  recreation  service  in  spite  of,  rather  than  because 
of,  the  peculiar  experience  in  turning  out  title-aspiring  teams. 
The  approaches  and  tempos  of  the  two  professions  are  widely 

*  Edward  T.  Hall,  Hands— The  Great  Balance  Wheel.  ( Reprinted  from 
the  Eastern  Arts  Yearbook,  1944.) 
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different.  The  good  athletic  coach  is  an  outstanding  teacher. 
Seventy  per  cent  is  not  a  passing  grade  in  football  or  baseball 
competition.  Not  what  the  athlete  knows  but  what  he  can  trans- 
late into  performance  counts— on  Friday  night,  or  in  Saturday's 
matinee.  The  coach  is  perforce  a  regimenter.  True,  his  chances 
of  success  often  rest  on  his  gifts  for  inspiring,  on  his  ability  to 
get  that  latent  plus,  in  effort  and  skill,  out  of  a  man  and  a  team. 
Some  great  coaches  can  inspire  a  bunch  of  pants,  jerseys  and 
helmets  to  perform  like  all-this-and-thats.  But  there  must  be  a 
lot  of  drill  sergeant  in  a  coach.  His  job  is  teaching  techniques, 
fixing  habits  which  produce  action  in  situations  without  the 
delay  of  thought,  conditioning,  fitting  together,  moulding,  polish- 
ing—making a  machine.  His  product  must  be  as  mechanically 
sound  as  any  machine  made  of  human  beings  can  be.  He  rec- 
ognizes, let  us  hope,  the  peculiar  individual  talents  of  his  units 
and  fits  them  into  the  whole,  capitalizing  on  their  full  worth. 
But  these  individual  stars  are  the  mechanical  eccentrics,  the 
main  cogs,  particularly  useful  in  manufacturing  runs,  touchdowns 
and  goals. 

Altogether  he  lives  on  drill,  drill,  drill— drive,  drive,  drive- 
scheme,  scheme,  scheme— and  excitement  and  adulation.  The 
limelight  forever  plays  on  him.  Sometimes,  it  singes  him.  He  is 
alternately  the  public's  darling  and  the  public's  scapegoat.  His 
week  ends  are  successive  Armageddons.  He  is  apt  to  acquire  a 
tender  ego,  dyspepsia  and  jittery  nerves. 

Successful  coaches  are  usually— and  let  this  be  stressed— 
decidedly  personable,  competent,  intelligent  individuals.  They 
understand  people;  they  use  crisp,  understandable  English  and 
from  their  ranks  come  gifted  speakers  and  leaders  in  other 
pursuits.  Many  famous  coaches  would  have  succeeded  equally 
well  in  almost  any  profession.  They  have  to  be  strong  in  public 
relations. 

But  coaching  unfits  rather  than  conditions  them  for  recreation, 
since  the  latter  spurns  regimentation,  and  bids  leadership  with- 
draw from  the  centre  of  the  stage.  Instead  of  excitement  and 
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crises,  it  offers  an  opportunity  through  a  naturally  subtle,  untiring 
leadership  to  stimulate  self-expression  and  produce  satisfaction 
for  all  kinds  of  folks.  Coaches  who  make  good  recreationists 
succeed  not  by  any  right  inherent  in  their  sports  vocation  but 
because  they  are  temperamentally  suited.  They  must  be  strong 
enough  to  uproot  some  habits  and  retool  some  attitudes,  and 
willing  to  train,  learn  and  adapt. 

What  is  true  of  sports  specialists  is  likewise  applicable  to 
specialists  of  all  degrees  of  virtuosity  in  music,  art,  drama,  the 
dance— and  psychology.  The  converse  is  also  true.  Recreationists 
are  frequently  miscast  in  roles  of  coach,  impresario  and  profes- 
sional producer.  Those  who  rest  calf-eyes  on  the  glamorous  stage 
and  arena  should  know  that  their  seasoning  in  recreation  may 
handicap  them  seriously,  perhaps  render  them  totally  unfit  to 
enter  these  fields.  Their  particular  tools  and  approaches  do  not 
fit.  Potential  recreation  leadership  capacity  is  a  natiu^al  endow- 
ment which  is  where  it  is  found.  It  should  be  caught  young, 
trained  and  developed. 

In  almost  every  group  assembled  for  recreation  purposes  are 
born  leaders  and  individuals  who  have  developed  interest  and 
skill  in  various  fields,  often  beyond  those  of  the  paid  leader.  The 
sensitive  professional  will  discover  them  and  offer  them  leader- 
ship of  groups.  Thus  the  paid  worker  can  multiply  his  own  use- 
fulness, extend  the  enjoyment,  and  speed  the  progress  of  those  left 
to  the  enthusiastic  guidance  of  the  chosen  volunteer.  Discovery 
of  leadership  within  the  group  is  one  of  the  arts  of  recreation 
direction. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Admiral  Chester  Nimitz,  a  mighty  leader 
in  a  necessarily  highly  regimented  service,  attests  the  value  of 
recreation  leadership.  He  says: 

Mass  singing  has  recognized  beneficial  effect  on  morale 
since  it  affords  the  individual  an  opportunity  for  a  certain 
amount  of  self-expression  otherwise  rare  in  the  routine  of 
a  military  organization. 

Ships  which  approach  the  matter  of  mass  singing  with  the 
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proper  attitude  have  invariably  found  an  increase  in  ship's 
spirit  to  result  from  such  activities.  The  success  of  these 
efforts  depends,  however,  upon  the  careful  study  of  the  prob- 
lem as  presented  by  the  individual  ship  and  the  desired 
results  can  only  be  acquired  by  the  exercise  of  skilful  leader- 
ship. .  . .  "regimentation"  of  the  individual  is  never  a  sound 
policy. 

It  is  customary  in  discussing  the  components  of  a  recreation 
service  to  commence  with  facilities  and  conclude  with  leadership. 
The  order  should  be  reversed.  Just  as  activities  are  simply  media 
of  expression,  so  are  facilities  simply  settings  for  activities.  Rec- 
reation commences  with  people. 

Facilities  fanatics  are  just  as  menacing  to  interpretation  of 
recreation  as  a  social  force  as  are  the  activities  worshippers,  who 
think  of  recreation  as  their  satchel  full  of  patent  medicines.  Facili- 
ties are  important,  highly  important.  They  are  much  more 
important  than  the  frequent  bad-location  and  bad  functional 
planning  would  indicate.  But  they  are  significant  in  terms  of 
their  usefulness  in  the  leisure-time  living  of  people.  Recreation 
leadership's  concern  with  facilities  is  not,  primarily,  with  the 
stresses  on  beams  and  concrete  foundations,  but  rather  with 
stresses  on  human  emotions  and  supports  in  olf-job  living. 

Architects,  engineers  and  landscapers  are  fundamentally  con- 
cerned with  function.  Functional  planning  is  one  of  their  basic 
skills.  But  recreation  with  its  broadened  meaning  and  its  rapid 
growth  in  the  public  consciousness  presents  a  somewhat  un- 
charted sea.  It  possesses  a  limited  backlog  for  reference.  Its 
demands  change  rapidly,  these  days.  It  submits  to  less  standardi- 
zation in  facilities  than  most  services.  It  is  therefore  incumbent  on 
recreation  superintendents  to  know  functional  planning  and  to  be 
fortified  to  assist  builders.  In  fact,  they  should  be  able  to  assure 
that  recreation  facilities  in  their  communities  are  sound  function- 
ally, suited  to  their  purposes  in  respect  to  location  and  planning, 
and  compatible  with  the  long-time  plans  of  community  services 
and  public  improvements  in  general.  Every  recreation  worker 
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should  know  the  rudiments  of  functional  planning.  In  small  com- 
munities, generally,  and  large  cities,  frequently,  they  can  be  of 
inestimable  worth  in  increasing  usefulness,  saving  capital  invest- 
ment and  operating  expense,  and  avoiding  insult  to  the  affinity 
between  utility  and  aesthetics. 

Location  is  of  prime  concern.  Facilities  should  be  located  to 
meet  recognized  needs  (now  and  in  the  predictable  future),  to 
be  accessible  to  the  potential  participants  and  to  fit  the  total  com- 
munity planning  scheme.  Research  will  some  day  tell  more  that 
should  be  known  regarding  the  distances  different  age  groups 
will  consistently  travel  to  participate  in  various  types  of  activities. 
Reconnaissance  reveals  that  teen-age  girls  in  substantial  numbers 
will  not  go  more  than  half  a  mile  to  play  tennis  as  often  as  three 
times  a  week.  Uniformed  softball  teams  will  travel  long  distances 
to  play  a  league  rival,  but  adults  won't  go  far  to  pitch  horseshoes 
or  play  shuffleboard  or  croquet.  Where  facilities  for  these  ac- 
tivities are  readily  available,  however,  almost  unbelievable 
interest  can  be  aroused.  Women  will  not  frequent,  for  evening 
participation,  community  clubs  situated  far  back  from  a  highway 
at  the  end  of  a  shrub-hidden  path,  in  a  dimly  lighted  park,  no 
matter  the  normal  liu-e  of  the  handicraft,  the  theatre  group  or 
the  discussion.  More  than  a  few  communities  have  learned  the 
folly  of  trying  to  redeem  an  outskirt  swamp  for  recreational  pur- 
poses. Some  cities  have  been  victimized  by  profit-seeking 
politicians  who  would  increase  realty  values  by  establishing  a 
costly  recreation  centre  in  a  remote  location  toward  which  it  was 
hoped  to  pull  the  residential  population.  Location  is  a  far-reach- 
ing factor  in  the  community  plan.  It  includes  relative  location  of 
separate  facilities  on  an  area  or  in  a  centre,  such  as  the  relation- 
ship between  the  major  building  and  the  outdoor  areas,  the 
children's  playground  and  the  ball  fields,  the  swimming  pool  and 
the  tennis  courts,  the  highways  and  the  park  entrances.  Lighted 
Softball  parks  or  public  swimming  facilities  placed  without  regard 
to  city  zoning  or  public  services  planning  are  sometimes  opposed 
—and    rightfully— as    public    nuisances    by    the    neighbourhood 
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afflcted.  Propitious  placement  of  well-planned,  sightly  recreation 
centres  enhances  property  values,  however. 

Recreation  facilities  should  be  planned  to  promote  the  desire 
for  participation.  They  should  be  inviting,  convenient  and  sightly. 
Suitability  to  environment  and  attractive  appearance  without 
sacrifice  of  utility  should  be  sought.  Proper  maintenance  is  the 
key  to  the  attractiveness  which  stimulates  the  appetite  for 
participation. 

A  common  affront  of  which  recreational  planners  are  guilty 
is  the  omission  of  any  accommodations  for  art  and  handicrafts.  As 
an  afterthought  or  in  response  to  client  pressure  a  poorly  lighted, 
non-ventilated,  cramping  supply  room,  or  a  dingy  area  back  of 
the  furnace  room,  may  be  rigged  up.  The  ironical  invitation  thus 
extended  urges  the  people  to  give  their  creative  selves  an  op- 
portunity for  expression,  to  warm  their  appreciations  and  to  let 
their  spirits  soar— while  abusing  their  eyes,  lungs  and  aesthetic 
sensibilities  in  caverns  which  would  douse  the  creative  flame  of 
a  blast  furnace. 

Clipped  grass  and  weeded  base  paths,  crystal-clear,  health- 
approved  swimming  pools,  clean  shower  and  dressing  rooms, 
well-kept  children's  areas,  with  shade  and  comfortable  benches 
for  parents  and  nursemaids,  all  Im^e  participation.  Tasteful  furnish- 
ings (not  necessarily  expensive,  they  may  be  improvised)  add 
immeasurably  to  satisfaction  in  being  and  doing.  Garish,  tawdry 
interior  and  exterior  decoration  is  a  high  crime  against  recrea- 
tional atmosphere.  It  is  incompatible  with  proper  recreation 
interpretation. 

Other  major  considerations  in  functional  planning  may  be 
grouped  under  control,  circulation,  multiple  use  (or  flexibility  of 
facilities),  maintenance  and  operation  costs,  safety,  health  and 
sanitation  and  auxiliary  facilities. 

Control  is  sometimes  just  as  heavy-handed  as  it  sounds;  in 
other  cases  it  implies,  chiefly,  a  strategic  location  of  the  director's 
oflSce  in  a  building  designed  for  recreation  purposes,  to  enable 
him  without  interference  with  his  office  routines  and  conferences 
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to  keep  aware  casually  of  those  who  enter  and  leave  and  of  where 
they  seem  to  be  going,  and  to  view  as  many  outdoor  facili- 
ties as  possible,  while  remaining  easily  accessible  to  his  visitors. 
Some  metropolitan  systems  maintain  a  rigid  control  over  some 
facilities,  in  the  sense  of  establishing  turnstiles,  through  which 
participants  enter  buildings  and  grounds.  The  purpose  of  the 
controls  is  obvious.  In  recreation,  operation  can  be  very  expensive. 
If  protective  services  are  not  adequately  and  economically 
planned,  money  drains  away  through  excessive  employment  re- 
quirements or  property  losses.  All  public  services  must  take  ap- 
propriate precautions  regarding  suspicious  and  anti-social  persons. 
A  recreation  system  establishes  controls  for  the  same  reason  a  hotel 
does.  Just  as  a  modern  street  car  may  be  controlled  much  more 
conveniently,  economically  and  effectively  by  a  combination 
motorman-conductor  instead  of  two  men,  so  can  skilful  planning 
in  recreation  facility  control  effect  economies  in  convenience  and 
service. 

Circulation  refers  to  the  movement  of  people  to  and  through 
facilities.  Careful  planning  is  necessary  to  avoid  traffic  snarls,  to 
expose  people  to  all  available  activities,  and  to  give  them  natural 
opportunities  to  get  acquainted.  It  is  easy  to  effect  a  convincing 
blueprint  and  wake  up  with  a  building  which  requires  partic- 
ipants to  trail  through  the  music  studio  to  get  to  the  craft  room, 
to  disturb  the  library  to  reach  a  rest  room,  or  to  get  splashed  from 
the  swim  tank  going  to  the  pre-school  play  lot. 

Flexibility  of  facilities  is  all  that  makes  operation  of  an  inclusive 
programme  economically  possible  in  many  systems.  But  multiple 
use  can  be  overdone.  Appeal  of  activities,  space  required,  size  of 
groups  able  to  use  a  space  at  once,  time  of  peak  demand  and  other 
factors  play  on  the  decision.  Shortsightedness  in  planning  not  in- 
frequently is  responsible  for  a  ceiling  a  few  feet  too  low,  or  a 
space  just  a  bit  too  short  to  allow  basketball.  A  large  floor  space 
may  be  used  (and  over  the  country  often  is)  for  dances, 
theatricals,  musicals,  motion  pictures,  forums,  boxing,  banquets, 
basketball,  shuffleboard,  table  tennis  and  other  milder  games. 
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Such  utilization  requires  a  lot  of  enlightened  planning  of  facilities, 
including  storage  space  and  use  of  labour.  Tennis  courts  with 
appropriate  surfacing  may  be  used  for  dancing,  roller  skating, 
ice  skating,  badminton  and  other  purposes.  The  possibilities  seem 
limitless,  but  many  combinations  are  not  feasible  and  some  are  not 
desirable,  even  if  physically  possible. 

Planning  for  safety,  health  and  sanitation  is  obviously  a  funda- 
mental responsibility.  Protection  from  swings,  elimination  of 
hazards  to  children  in  their  play  areas,  safety  devices  in  work 
shops,  sanitary  swimming  pools,  shower  bath  and  toilet  facilities, 
elimination  of  risk  from  fire  and  drowning  and  precaution  against 
diseases  are  samples  of  the  demands  under  the  general  heading. 

Maintenance  and  operation  cost  is  a  corollary  to  all  the  preced- 
ing concerns.  In  recreation,  facility  planning  can  work  magic  for,  or 
wreak  havoc  on,  operations  costs.  Poorly  planned  centres  may 
have  the  leaders  on  safaris  from  one  activity  centre  to  another 
a  great  deal  of  the  time,  thus  minimizing  their  leadership  time 
and  necessitating  more  personnel.  High  plumbing  and  lighting 
costs,  elaborate  protective  outlays  and  high  labour  costs,  resulting 
from  disadvantageously  located  storage  facilities  or  lack  of  multi- 
purpose spaces  are  just  some  of  the  burdens  skilful  functional 
planning  may  lighten. 

But  perhaps  the  most  easily  overlooked,  and  most  readily  under- 
estimated, essentials  are  what  may  be  called  the  auxiliary  facili- 
ties. Rest  rooms,  drinking  fountains,  shower  bath  and  dressing  ac- 
commodations, storage  space,  entrances  and  exits  and  car  parking 
space,  while  strictly  ancillary,  if  not  planned  in  adequate  quantity 
or  not  advantageously  located  may  spell  disaster  to  eflScient 
functioning.  In  some  cases,  they  are  virtually  the  sine  qua  non. 
Enough  examples  of  oversight  of  these  supplementary  facilities 
may  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  country  to  validate  the  apprehen- 
sion. Lighted  Softball  diamonds,  an  outdoor  swimming  pool,  a 
wide  assortment  of  other  under-lights  opportunities,  and  a  large 
auditorium  and  dance  floor  comprise  some  centres.  Several  thou- 
sand persons  may  be  anticipated  on  some  evenings.  In  not  a  few 
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such  cases  no  special  provision  has  been  made  for  car  parking. 
There  are  instances  in  which  the  recreation  area  fronts  on  a 
heavily  trafficked  highway,  and  is  bounded  on  the  other  sides  by 
abutting  improved  properties  and  a  narrow  country  lane.  Even  the 
usual  parking  opportunities  are  lacking  and  in  some  cases  the 
areas  are  remote  from  the  centre  of  the  community.  Otherwise 
beautifully  planned  open-air  theatres,  with  seating  accommoda- 
tions for  the  thousands  in  the  natural  amphitheatre,  are  rendered 
practically  non-functional  by  failure  to  provide  rest  rooms  any- 
where in  the  vicinity.  Lack  of  sufficient  storage  space  embarrasses 
operation.  Unhappily  located  storage  facilities  increase  operations 
costs  staggeringly.  High  crimes  have  been  committed  by  failure 
to  utilize  available  space  for  adequate  dressing  rooms  and  shower 
facilities  in  gymnasiums,  stadiums  and  clubhouses,  and  by  neglect 
in  planning  maximum  use  of  all  space  in  the  original  plans. 

Although  there  are  too  many  east-west  tennis  courts  designed 
for  daylight  play,  assuring  that  the  sun  will  be  in  the  eyes  of  one 
of  the  participants;  too  many  baseball  fields  laid  out  so  that  the 
sun  is  bound  to  blind  the  batter  or  pitcher;  too  many  community 
buildings  with  main  meeting  rooms  and  banquet  halls  reached 
by  crossing  a  slick  surface  floor  from  the  kitchen,  making  service 
precarious  and  inexcusably  slow;  too  many  unsanitary  swimming 
and  wading  pools;  too  many  unfortunately  located  recreation 
areas  and  uninviting  facilities  nevertheless,  the  well-planned, 
properly  located,  and  delightfully  utilitarian  facilities  pre- 
dominate. It  is  not  intended,  in  drawing  attention  to  the  too 
numerous  "white  elephants"  and  monuments  to  bad  planning,  to 
paint  a  doleful  scene.  It  is  hoped  only  to  focus  attention  on  the 
crying  need  for  a  thorough  understanding  of  recreation  and  how 
it  functions,  in  order  to  devise  facilities  which  meet  needs. 

No  matter  how  intrinsically  alluring  they  may  be,  recreation 
centres  must  not  be  located  in  obscure  places  and  left  unadver- 
tised  in  an  effort  to  prove  them  "better  mouse- traps."  After  locat- 
ing facilities  properly,  and  planning  them  to  serve  tlieir  pm'poses 
efficiently  and  pleasantly,  recreation  should  dress  up  the  facilities. 
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Landscaping  and  paint,  with  full  regard  to  the  tenets  of  good 
taste,  should  be  a  primary  consideration.  Facilities  should  an- 
nounce their  availability  and,  no  matter  how  humble,  should  be 
pleasing  to  the  eye  and  stimulating  to  the  desire  to  participate. 

The  American  Commission  for  Living  War  Memorials,  a  non- 
partisan committee  of  volunteers  serving  without  compensation, 
has  prepared  a  timely  booklet  entitled,  "Memorials  That  Live."  It 
is  to  be  anticipated  that  the  postwar  era  will  cause  memorials  to 
the  men  and  women  who  have  served  in  our  armed  forces  to  blos- 
som all  over  the  land.  It  is  a  justifiable  hope  that  these  memorials 
will  live  in  usefulness  as  well  as  symbolism.  Doubtless  a  large 
percentage  of  them  will  be  devoted,  in  full  or  in  part,  to  recrea- 
tion purposes.  Those  who  plan  these  living  memorials  will  do 
well  to  heed  the  counsel,  and  study  the  suggestions,  contained  in 
"Memorials  That  Live,"  to  the  end  that  they  may  combine  to  the 
highest  possible  degree  utility,  beauty,  and  symbolism,  while 
reducing  to  a  minimum  monstrosities  and  monuments  of  no  use. 
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X.  Where^  From  Here? 


IN  HIS  MESSAGE  TO  CONGRESS,  JANUARY  14,  1942, 
President  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  said,  "Plans  and  programmes 
to  win  the  war  and  to  win  the  peace  must  grow  out  of  our  com- 
mon national  purpose  and  with  democratic  participation  in 
planning  by  all  of  us.  Through  efforts  to  state  our  objectives  and 
public  discussion  of  their  merits,  we  play  our  parts  as  free  citizens. 
.  .  .  The  National  Resources  Planning  Board,  as  the  planning  arm 
of  my  Executive  Office,  is  charged  with  the  preparation  of  long 
range  plans  for  the  development  of  our  national  resources  and 
stabilization  of  employment.  At  my  direction,  it  is  correlating 
plans  and  programmes  under  consideration  in  many  Federal,  State, 
and  private  organizations  for  post-war  FULL  EMPLOYMENT, 
SECURITY,  AND  BUILDING  AMERICA." 

In  the  National  Resources  Planning  Board  report  on  National 
Resources  Development,  transmitted  to  the  Congress  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  same  date,  appears  the  following: 
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OUR  FREEDOMS  AND  RIGHTS 

We  look  forward  to  securing,  through  planning  and  co- 
operative action,  a  greater  freedom  for  the  American  people. 
Great  changes  have  come  in  our  century  with  the  industrial 
revolution,  the  rapid  settlement  of  the  continent,  the  de- 
velopment of  technology,  the  acceleration  of  transportation 
and  communication,  the  growth  of  modern  capitalism,  and 
the  rise  of  the  national  state  with  its  economic  programmes. 
Too  few  corresponding  adjustments  have  been  made  in  our 
provisions  for  human  freedom.  In  spite  of  all  these  changes, 
that  great  manifesto,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  has  stood  unshaken 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years.  And  now  to  the  old  freedoms  we 
must  add  new  freedoms  and  restate  our  objectives  in  modern 
terms.  These  are  the  universals  of  human  life: 

FREEDOM  OF  SPEECH  AND  EXPRESSION, 

FREEDOM  TO  WORSHIP,  FREEDOM  FROM 

WANT  AND  FREEDOM  FROM  FEAR 

Any  new  declaration  of  personal  rights,  any  translation  of 
freedom  into  modern  terms  applicable  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  here  and  now  must  include: 

1.  THE  RIGHT  to  work,  usefully  and  creatively  through 
the  productive  years; 

2.  THE  RIGHT  to  fair  pay,  adequate  to  command  the  ne- 
cessities and  amenities  of  life  in  exchange  for  work,  ideas, 
thrift,  and  other  socially  valuable  service; 

3.  THE  RIGHT  to  adequate  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and 
medical  care; 

4.  THE  RIGHT  to  security,  with  freedom  from  fear  of  old 
age,  want,  dependency,  sickness,  unemployment,  and  ac- 
cident; 

5.  THE  RIGHT  to  live  in  a  system  of  free  enterprise,  free 
from  compulsory  labor,  irresponsible  private  power,  ar- 
bitrary public  authority,   and  unregulated  monopoHes; 
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6.  THE  RIGHT  to  come  and  go,  to  speak  or  to  be  silent, 
free  from  the  spyings  of  secret  political  police; 

7.  THE  RIGHT  to  equality  before  the  law,  with  equal  ac- 
cess to  justice  in  fact; 

8.  THE  RIGHT  to  education,  for  work,  for  citizenship,  and 
for  personal  growth  and  happiness;  and 

9.  THE  RIGHT  to  rest,  recreation,  and  adventure;  the  op- 
portunity to  enjoy  life  and  to  take  part  in  an  advancing 
civilization. 

These  rights  and  opportunities  we  in  the  United  States 
want  for  ourselves  and  for  our  children  now  and  when  this 
war  is  over.  They  go  beyond  the  political  forms  and  freedoms 
for  which  our  ancestors  fought  and  which  they  handed  on 
to  us,  because  we  live  in  a  new  world  in  which  the  central 
problems  arise  from  new  pressures  of  power,  production, 
and  population,  which  our  forefathers  did  not  face. 

Their  problem  was  freedom  and  the  production  of  wealth, 
the  building  of  this  continent  with  its  farms,  industries, 
transportation,  and  powers;  ours  is  freedom  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  abundance,  so  that  there  may  be  no  unemployment 
while  there  are  adequate  resources  and  men  ready  to  work 
and  in  need  of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  It  is  to  meet  this 
new  turn  of  events,  that  the  new  declaration  of  rights  is  de- 
manded. But  in  formulating  these  new  rights,  we  are  not 
blind  to  the  obligations  which  go  with  every  right,  obliga- 
tions of  the  individual  to  use  well  his  rights  and  to  insist 
on  the  same  rights  for  others,  and  obligations  of  the  com- 
munity to  support  and  protect  the  institutions  which  make 
these  rights  actual.  We  believe  that  the  American  people 
are  ready  to  assume  these  obligations  and  to  take  the  private 
and  the  public  action  they  impose. 

The  Post- War  Agenda  of  the  National  Resources  Planning 
Board,  released  in  November,  1942,  lists  nine  major  planning 
areas,  commencing  with  plans  for  demobilization  and  concluding 
with  plans  for  international  collaboration.  Number  3  is  entitled, 
"General  Plans  for  Public  Activity."  The  two  main  subdivisions 
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are  (A)  Improvements  in  Physical  Facilities,  and  (B)  Develop- 
ment of  Service  Activities,  as  follows: 


( 1 )     Health,     Nutrition, 
and  Medical  Care. 


( 2 )  Education,  Includ- 
ing Youth  Activi- 
ties. 


(3)     RECREATION. 


( 4 )     Library. 


( 5 )     Cultural   Activities. 


(6)     Research. 


OBJECTIVES 

Good  Health,  Proper  Diet, 
and  Adequate  Medical 
Care  for  All. 


Provision  of  Training  for 
All,  Young  and  Old,  to 
Equip  Them  to  Take 
Their  Part  in  the  World 
of  Work,  of  Cultural  En- 
joyment and  Achievement, 
of  Family  Life,  and  of 
Citizenship  in  a  Democ- 
racy. 


Appropriate     Recreational 

Facilities   and   Service   for 

All. 

Library    Facilities   for   All 

as  Desired. 

Appropriate  Opportunities 
for  All  to  Contribute  to  or 
Enjoy  the  Nation's  Cul- 
tural Resources. 
The  Continuous  Enlarge- 
ment of  Man's  Knovv^ledge 
of  Physical  and  Social 
Phenomena. 


PROBLEMS 

( 1 )  What  are  the  minimum 
desirable  standards  for 
nutrition  and  for  pre- 
serving the  health  of 
the  population? 

(2)  What  extensions  and 
improvements  in  public 
or  private  service  are 
required  to  meet  these 
standards? 

(3)  What  additional  per- 
sonnel or  material  facil- 
ities would  be  called 
for  if  these  standards 
were  met? 

(1)  How  can  equality  of 
educational  opportunity 
for  all  young  people  be 
progressively  realized? 
Is  there  need  to  extend 
the  use  of  Federal  aid 
to  education? 

(2)  Do  adults  need  more 
educational  opportuni- 
ties? 

(3)  What  specific  youth 
services  should  we  im- 
prove and  extend?  Pro- 
vision of  work  experi- 
ence? Vocational  guid- 
ance?   Health    facilities? 

(4)  How  can  we  improve 
youth  training  for  pro- 
ductive activity  in  oirr 
society? 

( 1 )  What  improvements  are 
needed  to  provide  ade- 
quate recreation  service? 

( 1 )  What  improvements  are 
needed  to  provide  ade- 
quate   library    service? 

(1)  How  should  the  Nation 
more  actively  foster 
music,  painting,  writing, 
and  dramatic  activity'? 

( 1 )  What  steps  are  needed 
to  improve  research  into 
the  physical  and  social 
aspects  of  oiu:  national 
life? 
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There  it  is— recreation  right  alongside  health  and  education. 
One  of  the  major  service  activities  in  the  General  Plan  For  Public 
Activity— which  in  turn  takes  its  place  along  w^ith  such  basic 
national  planning  concerns  as  demobilization,  private  enterprise, 
social  security,  population  and  manpower  and  financing  and 
fiscal  policy.  There  it  is  in  the  dignified  company  of  recognized 
responsibilities  of  the  people,  of  supporting  pillars  in  the  demo- 
cratic structure  of  the  nation. 

There  it  belongs. 

And  by  every  criterion  of  evaluation  there  it  deserves  to  be. 

Come  what  menacing  winds  there  may,  what  economic  crises 
or  social  tremours,  there  it  must  stay— an  undeniable,  yes,  a 
fundamental  and  uncomprisingly  accepted  member  of  the  family 
of  social  forces. 

It  is  more  than  just  interesting  to  note  that  its  stature  is  even 
greater  than  might  be  guessed  at  first  glance.  For,  in  its  immediate 
circle  are  health,  education,  library  and  cultural  activities,  and 
with  each  of  these  recreation  is  intimately  interwoven.  Recreation 
as  it  is  interpreted  to-day  is  included  in  any  definition  of  cultural 
activities.  Library  service  is  in  substantial  part  recreation  service. 
Reading  for  pleasure,  study  motivated  by  satisfaction-in-the- 
doing,  is  pure  recreation.  One  of  the  public  library's  young  off- 
shoots, the  rental  library,  now  almost  as  widely  scattered  and  as 
American  as  the  drug  store,  is  strictly  a  recreation  enterprise. 

The  interplay  between  recreation  and  health,  and  recreation 
and  education  has  been  dwelt  on.  While  the  contribution  of  con- 
structive leisure-time  activities  to  the  health  of  the  people— their 
mental,  emotional  and  physical  health— may  not  be  scientifically 
demonstrable,  those  in  health  service  in  a  position  to  know  admit 
the  value  of  these  activities.  In  the  prevention  of  nervous  deteri- 
oration and  mental  ills,  in  increased  bodily  vigor,  as  aids  to 
therapy,  they  play  some  part. 

Education  and  recreation  are  the  closest  of  allies  and  each 
frequently  shares  the  other's  colour  and  flavour.  Informal  educa- 
tion is  an  area  of  recreation. 
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But  recreation  is  not  the  public's  first  concern.  Let  us  make  no 
mistake  about  that. 

There  can  be  no  recreation,  by  very  definition,  without  jobs. 
Leisure  time  is  ofi^-the-job  time.  Work  and  play  are  complemen- 
tary. The  philosophy  holds  together  for  all  age  groups.  Consist- 
ency is  not  offended  by  the  fact  that  the  pre-school  child  has  no 
outlined  work.  The  play  impulse  is  natural  to  the  child.  Through 
response  to  the  play  urge  the  child  grows,  develops,  learns  to  live. 
His  adventures,  his  exercise,  his  running  of  the  emotional  scale— 
these  are  developing  him  for  his  subsequent  work.  Work  and 
play,  let  us  remember,  differ  not  in  the  motions,  but  in  the  form  of 
compensation,  the  reason  why.  The  youth  at  school  finds  his  work 
equivalent  in  his  school  assignments  and  disciplines  and  in  his 
chores. 

Health,  education  and  recreation  are  close  allies  who  lend-lease 
to  each  other— and  charge  off  the  accounts. 

Of  course,  to  provide  adequate  public  recreation  opportunity  to 
complement  what  the  individual  provides  through  his  own  re- 
sources and  devices,  and  the  opportunities  afforded  by  commercial 
recreation  for  his  leisure-time  activity  (and  passivity)  will  cost 
considerable  money. 

Estimates  as  to  what  municipalities  should  feel  necessary  and 
adequate  appropriations  for  public  recreation  vary  from  $1.50  to 
$5.00  per  capital  per  annum.  If  the  cities  and  the  counties  of  the 
nation  appropriate  $3.50  per  head  recreation  facilities  could  and 
services  would  receive  half  a  billion  dollars  per  year— this  is  only 
a  dream  at  this  writing,  but  the  kind  of  a  dream  that  is  fulfilled 
many  times  in  every  decade  in  these  United  States  of  America. 
The  municipal  expenditures  will  not— and  let  us  emphasize  this 
point— decrease  the  amounts  needed  and  solicited  by  the  private 
agencies  and  independent  groups.  It  may  well  be  expected  that 
the  private  agencies  will  find  their  postwar  programmes  justifying 
substantial  increase.  No  matter  how  much  the  communities  spend 
through  public  and  private  services,  the  Federal  Government's 
expenditures   in  recreation   through  the   numerous   established 
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agencies  will  not  decrease  but  probably  will  grow— maybe  ap- 
preciably. Nor  will  commercial  recreation  suffer.  The  quality  of 
recreation  should  be  raised  by  the  increased  appreciation  of  con- 
structive leisure-time  pursuits,  and  the  income  for  the  decent 
commercial  enterprises  will  increase  as  individual  interests  are 
developed,  talents  uncovered  and  appetites  sharpened.  The  local 
tax  money  expended  would  be  an  almost  negligible  percentum 
of  the  present  national  income  of  one  hundred  twenty  billion 
dollars.  This  half  billion  is  not  a  very  imposing  amount  when 
compared  with  the  ten  or  twenty  billion  dollars  which  is  spent 
by  the  people  on  commercial  recreation,  but  a  momentarily 
staggering  sum  based  on  outmoded  conceptions  and  old-fashioned 
thinking.  It  is  just  a  tidy  sum,  when  viewed  in  proper  perspective. 

A  nation  which  unblushingly  confesses  a  seven-billion-dollar 
liquor  bill  per  annum,  bets  almost  one  and  a  half  billion  dollars 
on  horse  racing  yearly  and,  blushingly,  admits  an  annual  expendi- 
ture of  a  billion  in  the  black  markets  surely  cannot  afford  to  deny 
an  expenditure  of  half  a  billion  per  year  to  provide  public-recrea- 
tion opportunities.  The  money  expended  by  the  nation  to 
prosecute  the  war  for  three  days  would  foot  the  annual  bill  for 
public  recreation. 

Attention  should  not  be  focused  on  the  costs.  Recreation  is  one 
of  the  biggest  businesses  in  the  country's  free  enterprise  system. 
It  is  a  tremendous  national  economic  asset.  One  out  of  every 
twenty  dollars  is  spent  for  recreation. 

The  American  public  at  play  is  a  producer  of  markets  for  manu- 
facture and  services,  of  income  and  revenue,  of  increased  land 
and  property  values  and  of  jobs  for  citizens— jobs  in  building, 
maintaining  and  operating  facilities,  jobs  in  manufacturing  equip- 
ment and  supplies,  jobs  in  administration,  supervision  and  leader- 
ship. 

Recreation  itself  is  a  liberal  tax  payer. 

But  its  economic  signficance,  which  can  be  reduced  to  figures, 
pales  before  the  social  and  economic  benefits  through  the  by 
products  of  better  health,  fewer  accidents  and  less  crime.  The 
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United  States  Department  of  Commerce  says,  "Towns  are  held 
together  more  by  rehgious,  social  and  recreational  attractions 
than  by  plain  business  transactions."  People  want  to  do  business 
and  establish  homes  where  they  can  live  satisfying  lives  and 
enjoy  themselves. 

While  industry  has  come  to  recognize  recreation's  contribution 
to  increased  work  efficiency  and  greater  production,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  society  as  a  whole  to  grasp  the  far-reaching  signficance 
to  the  total  American  economy  of  the  improved  health,  happiness 
and  spirit  of  its  people  through  recreation. 

One  of  the  best  dollars-and-cents'  investments  the  American 
people  can  make  is  in  improving  the  quality  of  their  living  through 
provision  of  recreational  opportunities. 

Recreation  as  a  public  concern  is  on  the  march.  Incontrovertible 
evidence  is  supplied  by  the  steadily  increasing  number  of 
municipalities  establishing  systems,  the  incorporation  of  war-time 
state  committees  in  the  legally  recognized  state  machinery,  the 
currently  broadened  service  of  several  Federal  agencies  with 
recreation  powers  and  the  enlightened  postwar  plans  of  all. 

The  private  agencies  with  recreation  programmes  are  continu- 
ously extending  and  vitalizing  their  services.  Churches,  fraternal 
groups,  civic  clubs  (notably  the  influential  Parent-Teachers  as- 
sociations ) ,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  the  American  Legion,  and 
numerous  other  organizations  have  become  increasingly  sig- 
nificant factors  in  promoting  recreational  interests  and  offering 
services. 

Additional  encouraging  marks  of  recreation's  advance  are  the 
successful  experiments  in  community  organization  for  recreation 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Federal  Security  War  Recreation 
Service;  the  admitted  worth  of  the  globe-encircling  recreation 
programmes  for  men  and  women  in  the  armed  forces;  and  the  up- 
surge in  recreation  service  in  industry,  public  housing,  private 
housing  and  business  enterprises,  rural  areas,  corrective  institu- 
tions and  institutions  for  the  handicapped. 

The  exposure  of  millions  of  soldiers  and  sailors  to  recreation 
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service  has  created  an  expectancy  of  such  opportunities  in  com- 
munity hving.  While  this  factor  might  readily  be  exaggerated,  it 
will  undoubtedly  be  felt.  Reassuring  indeed  should  be  the 
unabashed  public  endorsement  of  recreation  by  labour  and  capi- 
tal, by  public  officials,  leading  citizens  and  high-ranking  Army  and 
Navy  officers. 

Close  attention  is  being  given  the  problem  of  professional 
training  in  the  field  of  recreation.  Any  professional  service  deserv- 
ing the  designation  must  have  a  strong,  united,  forward-looking, 
articulate  professional  society  to  assure  professional  integrity  and 
progress.  Through  its  guidance  and  pressures  functional  agencies 
may  be  kept  "on  the  beam."  If  the  badge  "profession"  is  to  be 
authentic  and  significant,  the  services  must  set  up  standards  of 
operation,  require  adequate  professional  training  of  their  per- 
sonnel, and  derive  their  principles  from  research.  They  must 
adopt  a  professional  code  of  ethics.  The  Societtj  of  Recreation 
Workers  of  America,  born  to  effect  these  ends,  provides  a  nuclear 
body  which  gives  every  evidence  of  evolving  from  a  somewhat 
loosely  knit  fraternal  order  into  a  dynamic  body,  which  recognizes 
its  functions  and  means  to  put  them  into  telling  operation. 

Many  colleges  are  instituting  comprehensive  undergraduate 
courses  for  a  degree  in  recreation.  Some  of  them  are  preparing 
to  join  the  ranks  of  the  few  now  offering  graduate  training.  Those 
schools  which  already  are  offering  majors  or  minors  in  recreation 
training  have  been  among  the  first  to  recognize  the  inadequacy 
of  courses  currently  offered,  and  are  revamping  their  patterns. 
In  addition,  governmental  and  private  agencies  and  professional 
societies  are  turning  the  X-ray  on  training. 

Ten  to  fifteen  thousand  persons  have  been  engaged  in  recrea- 
tional service  during  the  war,  most  of  them  transferred  from 
other  fields  of  experience  and  given  brief  induction  training  in 
recreational,  or  quasi-recreational  responsibilities.  Many  of  them 
will  want  to  continue  in  this  type  of  service.  What  is  to  be  de- 
manded of  them  in  the  way  of  additional  preparation?  Thousands 
will  be   needed   in   leadership   capacities   if  recreation   service 
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enjoys  an  expansion  which  might  properly  follow  peace.  Many 
times  ten  thousand  volunteers  have  assisted  in  war  recreation 
programmes.  Their  understanding  will  be  a  mighty  factor  in  rec- 
reation's behalf. 

In  the  matter  of  interpretation  great  progress  may  be  noted. 
Recreation  is  more  generally  recognized  for  what  it  is.  Its  sig- 
nificance as  a  social  force  has  become  more  apparent  to  people 
in  general.  That  it  has  no  boundaries  of  age,  sex,  season,  geo- 
graphy and  types  of  activity  is  being  acknowledged.  That  it  is 
not  a  list  of  activities  but  rather  the  satisfaction  of  human  hungers 
is  being  more  generally  understood.  That  recreation  and  regimen- 
tation are  incompatible  has  common  assent. 

Adult  recreation  opportunities  in  public  and  private  systems 
are  being  stressed.  Interest  in  handicrafts  has  grown  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  Fine  arts  are  assuming  a  more  prominent  place  in 
the  recreation  programmes.  And  the  people  are  beginning  to 
understand  that  the  public  recreation  system  is  not  intended  to 
assume  custodianship  of  all  their  leisure  time,  nor  even  a  major 
portion  of  it,  but  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  provision  of  adequate 
opportunity  in  any  types  of  activity  of  general  interest,  and  that  it 
is  an  economical  way  of  meeting  the  community  recreational 
demands. 

The  possibilities  of  public  recreation  services  in  aiding  in  self- 
discovery  and  self-revelation  are  just  beginnng  to  be  fully  ap- 
preciated. Few  people  have  exposed  their  minds  and  hearts 
enough,  or  exercised  them  in  a  wide  enough  range  of  experience, 
to  have  taken  a  fair  inventory  of  themselves.  Potential  talents  not 
uncovered  may  become  corroded  or  atrophied.  Too  often  the 
most  soul-filling  means  of  satisfying  recreational  hungers  remain 
a  mystery  to  those  with  only  an  opportunity  to  try  the  orthodox 
and  traditional. 

A  major  need  in  the  forward  progress  of  recreation  is  the 
establishment  of  the  identity  of  recreation,  shorn  of  its  aliases, 
standing  out  clean-cut  as  a  definable  social  force. 

In  the  nation's  southland  is  a  cemetery  dedicated  to  the  soldier 
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heroes  of  the  Confederacy.  Statues  of  great  mihtary  leaders 
astride  spirited  horses  and  busts  of  history-book  heroes  abound. 
Lettered  plaques  and  chiseled  stone  tell  of  the  lives  and  exploits 
of  the  honored  dead,  sometimes  in  great  detail.  But  there  is  one 
large  block  of  marble,  right-angled  and  sheer  white.  On  its  face 
in  plain,  clean-cut  lettering  is  carved,  LEE.  There  is  no  confusion 
as  to  who  is  meant— no  need  for  any  explanation.  The  eloquence 
of  the  bold  simplicity  is  a  flaming  tribute. 

Recreation  is  in  need  of  such  definition  and  such  understand- 
ing that  to  pronounce  it  is  to  identify  it  unmistakably— to  render 
interpretation  redundant. 

Hurrying  behind  schedule  to  an  appointment,  I  emerged  from 
the  subway  in  New  York  City  a  station  too  soon,  into  a  slanting 
snowstorm.  I  ducked  my  head  and  sloshed  on  through  the  slush. 
At  the  confluence  of  five  streets  I  stopped  at  the  curb's  edge  to 
study  the  lights.  I  flunked  the  course.  They  seemed  to  me  to  be 
saying  "Stop!  Go!  Wait!"  without  rhythm  or  logic.  A  hand  plucked 
my  sleeve.  I  looked  down  into  the  beaming  black  eyes  and 
beautiful  face  of  a  ten-  or  twelve-year-old  girl,  perhaps  of  South- 
ern European  extraction.  Her  arms  were  full  of  school  books. 
"Cross  me,  mister,  cross  me,  please,"  she  said.  Cross  me?  Her  con- 
fidence indicated  I  should  understand.  Suddenly  out  of  my  be- 
wilderment flashed  a  memory  of  a  newspaper  story  I  had  read, 
advising  that  school  children  should  ask  policemen  and  other 
adults  to  convoy  them  across  the  streets.  Of  course,  I  would.  I 
took  her  books  and  turned  around  to  squint  through  the  snow  at 
those  lights.  To  me  they  still  made  no  sense.  I  had  to  make  good. 
And  I  had  to  hurry. 

With  a  blur  of  red,  yellow  and  green  in  my  eyes  and  uncer- 
tainty in  my  heart  I  said,  with  bravado,  "Let's  go.  Keep  close  to 
me. "  We  leaned  into  the  wind-whipped  flakes.  I  extended  my  free 
arm  and  showed  the  traffic  from  whatever  angle  a  menacing 
palm.  Brakes  screeched,  horns  honked  and  otherwise  nice  people 
called  me  unflattering  names. 

But  we  made  it.  I  glowed  to  her  thanks. 
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Then  I  turned  toward  the  curb,  across  another  street,  and 
thought,  "Now,  I  need  a  pohceman  to  cross  me." 

Recreation  has  plucked  at  society's  sleeve.  Despite  the  confus- 
ing lights  and  the  vexing  storm,  society  is  convoying  her  through 
the  traffic  to  her  place  among  the  essential  social  services.  It's  no 
time  to  hesitate  now.  The  social  order  will  be  proud  when  she 
arrives. 

Nothing  must  stand  in  the  way.  The  recreation  profession  should 
avoid  at  all  costs  surrender  to  the  belief  that  the  major  requisite 
of  a  profession  is  to  invent  a  technical  language  of  its  own  to 
mystify  the  uninitiated.  Such  lingo  has  great  possibilities  of  con- 
fusing the  practitioners  and  suffocating  the  affection  of  the  public. 
More  than  one  profession  has  tripped  and  fallen  over  the  strands 
of  its  own  gobbledygook.  Vested  interests,  prerogatives  (real 
and  assumed),  jurisdictional  jealousy  and  machine  consciousness 
must  not  be  allowed  to  impede  the  advance.  The  job  is  big 
enough  for  all  the  agencies  and  services— of  all  kinds.  The  job 
needs  all  and  more,  if  recreation  service  is  to  reach  all  the  people. 

People  are  not  begging  a  beneficence  from  the  Government. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  do  not  live  in  that  kind  of  a 
political  society.  They  mean  to  provide  full  recreational  oppor- 
tunities themselves  through  the  units  of  government,  and  social 
institutions,  through  their  groups,  and  neighbourhoods,  and  their 
own  inner  resources. 

Democracy  aims  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  its  citizens  to 
earn  a  living  and  an  equal  opportunity  for  them  to  make  a  life, 
a  chance  to  sleep  better  and  to  rise  in  the  morning  with  more 
courage  to  pull  back  the  curtains,  and  more  hope  to  meet  the  day 
and  its  tasks. 

For  recreation  is  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  life  is  not 
measured  only  by  the  number  of  calendar  months  through  which 
the  breathing  process  may  be  sustained.  Lffe  has  breadth  and 
depth  as  well  as  length.  Above  all,  it  has  quality.  Four-dimen- 
sional living  is  recreation's  aim. 

And  recreation  will  reach  all  the  people,  for  it  is  an  inevitable 
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part  of  every  person's  life  and  is  as  much  a  part  of  living  in  a 
democracy  as  eating  and  sleeping  and  working. 

An  affluent  member  of  a  college  Board  of  Trustees  was  show- 
ing his  president  his  elaborate,  newly  constructed  home.  He 
commenced  in  the  basement,  by  drawing  attention  to  the  latest 
and  best  in  heating  and  air  cooling.  Methodically,  he  conducted 
his  friend  through  the  entire  establishment,  pointing  out  feature 
after  feature.  At  last,  they  came  to  the  large  living  room.  The 
owner  stressed  its  fine  points,  emphasized  the  wide  windows  and 
the  wonderful  view.  Finally,  almost  apologetically,  he  called 
attention  to  the  beautiful,  open  fireplace— a  fireplace  for  real  logs. 
"Of  course,  we  didn't  need  that.  But  my  wife  insisted  on  it  and 
I  had  to  humour  her."  Then,  looking  at  his  guest  as  if  demanding 
an  answer,  he  said,  "Of  course,  a  fireplace  is  useless  and  un- 
necessary." The  college  president  stroked  his  chin  in  meditation 
and  replied,  "Yes,  just  as  useless  and  unnecessary  as  a  sunset." 

That  certainly  is  the  least  that  can  be  said  for  recreation.  Yet, 
it  implies  the  most. 

Recreation  is  as  useless  and  unnecessary  as  a  sunset,  and  just 
as  inevitable. 
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